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PREFACE 



Thc volume Dow hud before the public, is submitted under the y '.ras- 
ing hope th»t it will Dot be unacceptable, although the •object of the An- 
tiquities of America if ercry where surrounded with its mysteries ; on which 
account, we have been compelled to wander widely in the field of conjecture, 
from which it is not impossible but we majr hare gathered tod presented some 
original and novel opinions. 

We lav* felt Hut wr an bound by the nature of the subject, to treat wholly 
on tbof* matters which relate to ages preceding the discovery of America by 
Columbus ; as we apprehend no subject connected nidi the history of 
the continent since, can be entitled to the sppclUbou of ArrTiqviTira of 
America. 

If we may be permitted to JU/Jge from thc liberal subscription Oils Work has 
met with, notwithstanding the universal prejudice against subscribing for books, 
w* should draw the conclusion, that this curious subject, has not its on/y admi- 
rer* within the poles of Antiquarian Societies. 

If it M pleasing as well as useful to know the history of one's country, if to 
feel a rising interest as it* beginning* are unfolded ; its sufferings, its wars, its 
struggles, and it* victories, delineated ; why not also, when thc story of its an- 
tiquities, though of a graver and more majestic nature, are attempted to be 
rehearsed. 

Tlte trails of the antiquities of the old world arc every wbere shown by the 
f ragments of dilapidated cities, pyramids of stone, and walls of wondrous length ; 
but her* are the wrecks of empire, whose beginning* it would seem, are older 
than any </ these, which are the mounds and voris al the west, towering aloft 
a* if their builder* were preparing against another flood. 

W« have undertaken to elicit irgucicnts, ftum what wc «uppo«c evidence, 
that the Jlrjf inhabitants wbo peopled America, came on by land, at 'certain 
places, where it is supposed once to lave Wen united with Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, but has been torn asunder by thc force of earthquakes, and Hie irrup- 
tion* of the waters, so that what animals bail not passed over belore this preat 
physical rapture, were for ever excluded ; but not so with men, a* they could 
resort to the Use of boats. 




(r ntrnit 

We I .ITS gathered Kli-li evidence as injure* • belief thai Air-eiiea III, an- 
eiently, i*n tinted vtitli [wti^Uv civilized and agricultural nation*, surpassing 
in numbers, il» present population. Thi*, Wtt imagine, »» |T"»e, in Ihe disco- 
very of thousands of Die trait* of Ihe uicunt operation* «f men over the entire 
cultivated pirts of thr continent, in Ihe forms and under the character of mounds 
and fortifications, abounding particularly in the western regions. 

W« h»v* aV> ventured conjecture* respecting »)ia* nation*, in some few in- 
atancea, may have settled here ; al*o what may have become of them- We have 
entered on an examination of acme of thoae works, and of aotne of Ihe articlea 
found on opening tome few of their tumuli ; which we have compared with 
similar articlea found in similar works in various parts of ihe other continents 
from which very curious results are ascertained. 

As it irspects some of the ancient nations who may have found their war 
hither, we perceive a strong probability, that nol only Aaiatic nations, very soon 
after the f.ood, but that also, all along the different eras of time, different races 
of men, as Polynesians, Malays, Australasian*, Pturniclans, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Israelites, Taftm, Scandinavians, Danes. Norwegians, Welch, and 
Scotch, have colonized different parts of tile continent. 

We hive also attempted to show that America wa» peopled before the flood ; 
that it waa the country of Noah, and the place where the ark was erected. 
The highly interesting subject of Amrrirm .Inhquitiri, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, u> but just eonine neing to he Jevclopcd. The immensity of country yet 
beyond Ihe settlement* of men, toward* the Pacific, is yet to be explored by 
cultivation, when other evidences, and wider spread, will come to view, afford- 
ing, perhaps), more delrute conclusion* 

As aids in maturing this) volume, we have consulted the work* uf philosopher*, 
historians, travellers, geographers, and gazetteers, with nuscrtUneoas notice* on 
this subject, as found 10 the periodical* of the day. The subject has proved as 
difficult as mysterious ; any disorder and inaccuracies, therefoie. In point of in- 
ferences wliich wc have made, we beg may not become the subjects of the se- 
verities of criticism. • 

If, however, we should succeed in awakening a d.nrc to a farther investiga. 
lion of this curious subject, and sV.uU ham the singular happiness of securing 
any degree of public re«pe«t, and of gii ing the subscriber an cquivali nt for his 
patronage, the uhjioM ot the dewrr-i of the author will he realized. 

JOSUH PRIEST. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 
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DISCOVERIES Ii\ THE WEST. 



A loft* summit, on a range of mountains, called Ararat, in 
Asa, furnished the resting place of the Ark, which contained tin 
progenitors of both man and animals, who hare replenished tha 
Globe since the era of the Deluge. 

Ararat, is a chain of mountains, running partly round the south- 
ern end. of the Caspian, and is situated between the Caspian and 
Black Sras ; in latitude mirth, about 38 deg. agreeing with the 
middle of the United Slates, and is from London a distance of about 
two thousand four hundred miles, in a southeasterly course, tod 
from the city of Albany, in the United States, ia nearly six thou- 
sand, in an exact easterly direction, and the same latitude, except 
• variation of bat three degree* south. 

We have been thus particular to describe the exact situation, as 
generally allowed, of that range of mountains f because from this 
place, which is nearly on the western end of the Asiatic continent, 
Noah and his posterity descended, and spread themselves over ma- 
ny parts of the earth, and, as we suppose, even to America, re- 
newing the race of man, which well nigh bad become extinct from 
the devastation and ruin of the universal flood. 

But that the flood of Noah was universal, is gravely doubted ; in 
proof of which, the abettors of this doubt, bring the traditional histo- 
ry of the ancient Chinese. Professor Rafinesque, of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, confessedly a learned and most able antiquarian, has re- 
cently advanced the following exceedingly interesting and curkra 
matter 

a 
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SMKHIC1N ANTIQl'ITIES 



bod ; U'ndO i Christ ; be! 
_ii»m* *i "nsdl *4if there is urn i 

,3HiU$HSWH»l bl)£ llfl 3<«fj 



" </ Ctiina bt/ort tht Flood. The traditions preserved 

by n ..%» ancient nations of the earliest history of the earth and naan- 
kind, 4</'/r« and after the great geological floods, which bare deso- 
lated tlii: ^IiiIh-, are highly interesting ; they belong at ooce to 
geology, an fieology, history, and many other sciences They see 
the only glimpses to guide us where the foaail remains or medals of 
nature, aiu »ili-iit or unknown. 

Aiieieut China ws<. in the eastern slopes and branches of the 
mountain* of Central Asia, the hoary Imaiaya, where it is aa yet 
very Jonblful whether the flood thoroughly extended." 

lint though this is doubled, we cannot subscribe to the opinion, 
however great our deference may be for the ability and research of 
those who ham ventured to doubt. We feel by far a greater de- 
(1 renet la the Matcment of the author of the Hebrew Genesis ; ■ 
llitlotian uf the highest acrrtdiltd satiquity. This author ssys 
plsinly, that " ull the high hills under the «'Wi Aearot were cover- 
rd and that " fifteen cubits," usd upwards, did the waters pre. 
vnil ; and the mountains were covered. But not so, if we are to 
believe these doubters. A very large tract of country of Central 
A»is was exempt from the flood of Noah. 

This opinion, which contradicts the Bible account of that flood, 
is founded on " the traditional history of China, which speaks of 
two great floods whjeh desolated, but did not overflow the land. 
They answer, nays Mr. RafiDe*que,to the two great floods of Noah 
and Pclcg, recorded iu the Bible. " The latter, the flood of Peleg, 
or Vao, in China, was caused, he says, by volcanic paroxysms all 
over the earth but " much less fata) than the flood of Noah, or 
Yu-ti, in China." 

Respecting this flood, " the fallowing details are taken chiefly 
from the Chinese historians, Liu-yn and I.<o-pi, whose works are 
called V-tsc, and Uai-ki, as partly translated by Leroux." These 
say, that " the first flood happened under the 8th Kl, or period 
called Yu-li, and the first emperor of it," was ■ Chin-sang, about 
3,170 years before Christ " 

Rut neither can this be, aa the flood of Noah took place 1,656 
years from the erealioo, which would, therefore, be but 2,844 year* 
brforr Christ ; being a mistake of about 826 yean. And, there- 
fere, if there is any truth in the Chinese history at all, those ] 
Jed to some flood bt/ort that of Noah ; ai 
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AMD DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST. 11 

count of which may h»ve been received from Noah hira«elf, nnd 
preeervcd in the Chinese histories. 

Hie flood tlluded to, hy the above named historinn, did not, 
it U true, overflow the whole earth, but it was such as that the 
waters did not return to their usual channels for a long time ; " the 
misery of mankind was extreme ; the beasts and serpeuti were 
very numerous being driven together by the pursuit of the wa- 
ters, and also *' storms sod cold" had greatly increased. Chin-sang 
collected the wandering men to unite against tbe wild beast;, 
to dress their skins for clothing, and to weave their fur into webs 
and eapa. This emperor was venerated for these benefits, and be- 
gan a Shi, or dynasty, that luted 350 years." 

All this would suit very well to the character of Nimrod, whom 
we are much inclined to think the Chinese historians point out, 
instead 1 of any king before tbe era of the flood of Noah. 

But to the research of this highly gifted antiquarian, Rafiuesqne, 
wa are greatly indebted in one important respect : It is well known 
that persons in the learned world have greatly admired the boasted 
antiquity of the Chinese nations, who, hy their records, make the 
earth much older than does Moses. But this philosopher on this 
■object writes as follows : " The two words, A7 and Shi, translat- 
ed period and dynottf, or family, are of some im]>ortance. As thev 
now stand translated, they would make the world very old ; since 
no less) tbaa ten Ki, or periods, are enumerated, (we are in the 
10th ;) wherein 232 Sill, or dynasties of emperors, are said to haw 
ruled in China, during a course of 276,480 years before Christ, 
at the lowest computation ; and MfMSjSSO before Chri*t, at the 
highest ; with many intermediary calculations, by various au- 
thors. 

Bat if Ktj he says, may also mean a riyiuufy, or His iwinn, oi people, 
as it appears to do in some instances, and Sm, an nyr, or a tribt, or 
reign, the whole preposterous computation will prove falsi', or be easi- 
ly reduced to agree with those of the Hindoos, Pcr«ians and Egyp- 
tians ;" and come within the age of the earth as given in tbe Scrip- 
tures. 

If tbe central region of Asia may have been exempted from that 
flood, wa may then safely inquire, whether other parts of the globe 
may not also bare been exempt ; where men and animals were 
preserved ; and thus tbe account of the Ark, in which, as related 
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by Moms, both men ud animals were saved, is completely over- 
turned. But the universal tradi lions of all nations, contradict this, 
while the earth, every where, shows signs of the operations of the 
waters, in agreement with this universal tradition. If such a flood 
never took place, which rushed over the earth with extraordinary 
violence, bow, it may be inquired, are there found in Siberia, in 
north latitude 60 and 70 drg., great masses of the bones of the 
elephant and rhinoceros — anin.ub of the hot regions of the equator. 
From this it is evident that the flood which wafted the bodies of 
those animals, rolled exactly over all China and the Hindoo re- 
gions, and the Tbcba above mentioned. In all parts of the earth, even 
on the highest regions and mountains, arc found oceanic remains- 
Whales have been found in the mountains of Greenland, and also 
in other parts, as in America, far from the ocean- 
Chinese history, it is true, gives an acconut of many floods, 
which have ruined whole tracts of that country, as many as sixty- 
five, one of which, in the year 185 before Christ, it is said, formed 
that body of water called the Yellow Sea, situated between Cores 
and China. 

But were the history of American floods written, occasioned by 
similar cauir* ; such as rivers rupturing their mountain barriers ; 
the shocks of earthquakes, since the time of Noah's flood ; who 
could say there would not be as many. We shall have occasion 
to speak of this subject before we close this volume. 

It is said thst the history of China gives an account of the stato 
of mankind before the flood of Vuti , or Noah, and represents them as 
having been happy, ruled by benevolent monarchs, who took no- 
thing and gsve much ; the world submitted to their virtues and 
good laws ; they wore no crowns, but long hair ; never made war, 
and put no one to death. But this is also contrary to the account 
of Moses ; who says the earth before the flood was corrupt before 
God, and was filled with violence. But they carry their descrip- 
tion of the happiness of men so hif;h, as to represent perfect har- 
mony as haviug existed between men and animals ; when men liv- 
ed on roots and the fruits of the earth ; that they did not follow 
hunting ; property was common, and universal concord prevailed. 
From this high wrought account of the pristine happiness of men, 
we are at once referred to the original state of Adam in Paradise, 
nad to his patriarchal government afh»r his fall ; and it is likely also 
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to that of liU successors, (iil men had multiplied in the earth ; to 
u lo form conflicting iutcicsis, when the rapine »d Tiolcnce com- 
menced, u spoken of by Mows, which it teems, grew worse and 
worse, till the flood came sod took them nil nwj, 

That the central parts of Asia were not overflown by the deluge, 
appears of vast importance to fckc philosophers of the present day 
to be established, for if so, we see, say they, at once how both men 
and animals were preserved from that flood ; and yet this dacs not, 
they any, mil: late against the Mosaic account ; fur the very word 
Ark, is, in the original lang^'cge, TLcba, and signifies, nfure, 
and is the country of Thibet. So that when Moses talked about 
an Ark, be only meant the central part cf Asia, or Thibet, in which 
men and animals were saved. 

But it will not do ; for the Mosaic account plaiuly soys, that God 
said to Noah, male thee an Aft of Coj.hcr wok/. Surely Noah did 
not make the central parts of Asia, called Thcba, or Thibet ; neither 
waa he called upon to do so, as it would have taken much Gop'er 
wood to have formed the whole or a part of so large a country. But 
respecting the word, which is translated Abk, in the Seriplures, it 
it laid by Adam Clarke, lobe in the original Tebath, and not Thcba 

The word Tehath, he says, signifies ccsstl, and means no mora 
nor less than a vessel, in its moot common acceptation, a hollow 
place, capable of containing persons, goods, &c. The idea, there- 
fore, that the word ArL, signified the central parts of A>ia, called 
Tbeba, or Thibet, falls to (he ground ; while the history as given 
by Moves, respecting trie flood of Noah, remains unshaken. 

The same author lias also discovered that a race of Ancient peo- 
ple, in South America, called the Zupolccas, boast of being anltr- 
Jiluviait in America, and to have built the city of Coat-Ian, so nam- 
ed, because this city was founded at a place which swarmed with 
serpents ; therefore named Snake-city, or Coat-Ian, b'jilt 327 years 
before the food ; and that at the time of the flood a remnant of them 
together with their king, named Pet-ela, (or deg,) saved themselves 
on a mountain of the same name, Coal-Ian. 

But we consider this tradition to relate orJy to the first efforts at 
house building aflcr the flood of Noah, round about the region of 
Ararat, and 00 the plains of Shinar. The very circumstance of this 
tribe being still designated by (hat of the Dog tribe, is an evidence 
that they originated not before the flood as a nation, but in Asia, 
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•inre thai era ; for in Aaia, as in America, tribes of men have aha 
been thus designated, and called after die ririom aniraab of th« 
'Tnods. The Snake Indiani are well known to the western cx- 
plorenin America. 



SUPPOSED ORIGIN OF HUMAN COMPLEXIONS, WITH THE 
ANCIENT SIGNIFICATION OF THE NAMES OF THE THREE 
SONS OF NOAH, AND OTHER CURIOUS MATTER. 

Tilt ton* of Noah were ihttt, at stated in the book of Grnesu ; 
between whose descendants the whole earth in process of time 
became divided. This division appear* to hare taken place, in 
the earliest ages of the firtt nation* after the flood, in inch manner aa 
to suit, or correspond with the several conititutions of those nation* 
in a physical sense, as well as with a reference to the various com- 
plexions, of the descendants of these three heads of the human race. 

H>i> preparation of the nation*, respecting animal constitution 
and colour, at the fountain head, must have been directed by the 
hand of the Creator, in an arbitrary manner, by which not only bis 
Sovereignty, as the governor of our esrth with all its tribe*, is mani- 
fest, but also his Wisdom ; because the same constitution and com- 
plexion, which is suited to the temperate and frigid zones of tba 
globe, could not endure the burning climates of the torrid ; ao nei- 
ther are Ihe constitutions of the equatorial nations, so tempered aa 
to enjoy the snowy and ice bound regions in the high latitudes north 
aod south of the equstm 

The very names, or words Shcm, Ham, and Japheth, were in 
die langugc of Noah, vthich was probably the pure Hebrew ; in 
some sense significant of their future national character and pros- 
perity. We proceed to show in what sense their names were de- 
scriptive prospectively, of their *evcral destinies in the earth, ai 
well also an that Ham, was the very name of bis colour, or com- 
plexion. 

The word Shem, say* Dr. Clarke, signifies reMsns, in the language 
of Noah , which, aa that great man, now no more, remarks, baa 
been wonderfully fulfilled, both in a temporal and spiritual sense. 
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la • teapot*! mar, first, u follows Hii posterity spread them- 
selves over the finest regions of upper and middle Asia — Armenia, 
Meso p ota mi a, Aarrit, Media, Perai*, and the Indus, Ganges, and 
possibly to China, (till more eastward. 

The word JapKeik, which was the name of Noah 'a third aon, has 
alto its meaning, and signifies, according to tbe sane author, that 
which may be exceedingly enlarged, and capable of spreading 
to a vast extent 

His posterity diverged eastward and westward from, Ararat, 
throughout tbe whole extent of Asia, north of the groat range of 
the Taurus and Ararat mountains, as far as the Eastern Ocean ; 
whence, as he supposes, they crossed over to America, at the 
Straits of Bbering, and in the opposite direction from those moon- 
tains, throughout Europe, to the Mediterranean Sea, south from Ar- 
arat ; and to the Atlantic Ocean west, from the same region ; whence 
siao they might have passed over to America, by the way of Ice- 
land, Greenland, and so on lo the continent, along (lie coast of La- 
brador, where traces of early settlements remain, in parts now de- 
sert. Thus did Japheth enlarge himself, till his posterity hterajry 
encompassed the earth, from latitude 3S dcg. north, and upward, 
toward the pole. 

The word Ham, signified that which was burnt, or black. Tbe 
posterity of this son of Nosh, peopled the hot regions of ^he earth, 
on either side the equator. 

But as it respects the complexions of these keatU of the nations 
of the earth, we remark as follows : Shf.m was undoubtedly a red 
or copper coloured man, which was the complexion of all tbe Ante- 
diluvians. 

This conclusion is drawn from the fact, that the nations inhabit- 
ing the countries named as beipg settled or peopled by the descend- 
ant* of Skrm, have always been, and now are, of that cast. We 
deem this fact as conclusive, that such was also their progenitor, 
Shot, as that tbe great and distinguishing features and complexion 
of nations change not, so as to disappear. Shem was the Father of 
the Jewish race, who are of Ihe same hue, varying it is true, some 
being of a darker, and some of a lighter shade, arising from secret 
and undefinable principles, placed beyond tbe research of man, an 
also from amalgamations by marriage with white, and with tb« dark- 
er nations, as the African. Bat to corroborate our opinion, that the 
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Antediluvian! were of a red, or copper complexion, we being the 
well known statement of Joscphus, tint Adam, the first of men, was 
■ reel man, made of nd eutth, called virgin earth, because of it* 
beauty and pureness. The word Adam, he aim says, aignifiea that 

colour which is red. To this account, the tradition of the Jewa cor- 
responds, who, as they arc the people most concerned, should b« 
allowed to know most about it. 

Shem, therefore, must have been a red man, derived from the 
complexion of the fir>t man, Adam. Aud his posterity, as above 
described, are accordingly of the same complexion ; this is well 
known of all the Jew^ unmixed with thovr nations that are fairer, 
as attested by hiitory, and the traveller of every age, in die coun- 
tries they inhibit. 

The word //<rm, which was the name of the second son of Noah, 
is the word which was descriptive of the colour which is black, 01 
burnt This we show from the testimony of Dr. Hales, of Eng- 
land, who was a celebrated natural philosopher and mathematician, 
of the 17th century, who is quoted by Aim Clarke, to show that 
the vard Ham, in the language of Moth, which was thai of tho 
Antediluvians, was the terra for that which was black. 

It is cot possible, from authority so high and respectable, that 
doubts can exist respecting the legitimacy of this word, and of its 
ancient application. Arr-ordingly, as best suited to the complexion 
of the descendants of Hum, the hot regions of the equator were al- 
lotted to those nations. 

To the Cu--hitcs, the southern climes cf Asia, along the coast of 
the Persian Gulf, Snsiane, or Cushisun, Arabia, Canaan, Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, and Lybia, in Africa. These countries were settled 
by the posterity of Ham, who were, and now are, of a glossy 
black. 

But the vast variety of shades and hues of the human face, are 
derived from amalgamations of the three original complexions, 
red, black, and whit". This was the act of God, giving to the three 
persons, upon whom the earth's population depended, by way of 
perpetuity, such complexions, and animal constitutions, as should 
be best suited to the several climates, which he intended, in the 
progress of his providence, they should inhabit. 
The people of these countries, inhabited respectively by these 
of nations, Shem, Ham, and Japbeth, >:ill retain, in full 
he ancient, pristine red, white, and Meek complexiot 
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tejrt where each have intruded upon the other, and became .en- 
tered, and mingled, id some degree, over the earth. Accordingly 
among the Afric.n nations, in their MM proper countric., now and 
then a colony of whites have fixed their dwelling Among the 
rcrfnaUon,, are found, here and there, M in some of the island, of 
the Pm, uc , the p«r,. African, and both the black and the red, are 
found among the white nations, but now much more than in the 
earhest ages, a general amalgamation, of the three trigimd co [ otln 
cxisU, 



Much has been written to establish the doctrine of the influence 
0 ' c ' IM ' e » nJ >"', in r™l"<»>S the vast extremes, between a fair 
and ruddy white, and a jet black- ]{„, ,bi, mode „r reasoning u> 
ct.bhsh the origin of the human complexion, we imagine, very in- 
conclave and unsatisfactory ; „ j| U foulld |h „ DQ rf 
space, lapse of ages, change of diet, or of countries, can pebbly 

remove the Leopard's spots, or change the Ethiopia,,', ik j n »— 
No lapse of age. has been knoun to change, a white man and hi. po- 
tency to the exact hue or shape of .,, African, although the hotte.t 
ray, of the burning clime of Lybia, may have scorched him age. 
unnumbered, and iu soil have fed him with it. root, and berries 
an equal length of time. 1, i. granted, however, tl.a, a white man' 
w,lh hi. postenty will t„ n very dark by the heat of the sun • but 
>t never can alter, u it never ha,, materially altered, the A.L 0 f 
Ufa face from that which was characteristic of his nation, or people 
..or the form of hi, limb,, nor hi. cu.lcd hair, turning i, ,„ a ,1/ 

St aS,.' 1 * b,wj bt " kvpt | - - d u ™ d ^ 

Power in the decomposition of food, by the human stomach, doe. 
..ot ttkl of sufficient force (o overturn ,h« deep foundation of cau3e , 
cslabhshed ,n the very germ of being, by the Creator. The cir- 
cumstance of what , „,.,„ may eat, or where he may chance ,0 
breathe, cannot derange the economy of f,„, principle,. tVcre it 
*>, tt were not a hard matter for the poor African, if L* did but 
know thu cho.ee trai, of philosophy, l0 uU ll()|K; „„, ^ rf- 
frdy b,. unfortunate skin, in p.occ,, of time, and Ho longer be 
exposed, solely OH ,h s , account, to slavery, chains, and wrelch- 

But the imc(c»,y of . omrdcxion „g«insl the <, Jieralioo of c y 
» rwnccd by ,he following, „ rdatcd by Morse. O u the eastern 
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coast of Africa, in latitude 5 deg. north, are found jet, black, tawny, 
olive, and irhite inhabitants, all speaking the same language, which 
is the Arabic. This particular part of Africa is called the Maga- 
doxo kingdom : the inhabitants arc a stout, warlike nation, of the 
Mohometan religion. Here, it appears, is permanent evidence, that 
climate or food have no effect in materially changing the hues of 
the complexion, each retaining their own original tincture ; even the 
taaj'f* U found as stubborn in this torrid aky, as the black in the 
northern countriea. 

The whiles found there, are the descendant* of the ancient Ro- 
mans, Cartliageniana, Vandals, and Cloths ; who were, it is asserted 
by John Leo, the African, who wrote a description of Africa in Ara- 
bic, all anciently comprehended under the general name of Mauri 
nr Moon, at well as the black Moors themselves. (Morse's Uni- 
versal Geo. vol. ii- pp. 754. 761.) 

She in, according to the commonly received opinion, was the eld- 
est son of Noah ; and as the complexion of this child did not differ 
from that of other children bom before the flood, all of whom are 
supposed to have been rrd, or of the copper hue, on the ground of 
Adam's complexion ; Noah did not, therefore, name the child at 
lint sight, from any extraordinary impulse, arising from any singu- 
lar appearance in the complexion, but rather, as it was his first bora 
son, he called him Shem, that is renotra, which name agrees, in a 
snr|>iiving manner, with what we have hereaftei to relate, respect- 
ing this character- 

The impulse in the mind of Noah which moved him to call this 
ftrit son of hi* Shetu, or nsws, may have been similar to that of 
the [ritriach, Jacob, respecting his first born son. He says tin- 
hen, tliou art my tint born, my might, and the beginning of my 
strength, the excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power. 
The idea* are similar, both leading to the same consequence ; in 
one case, it is remote*), in the other, the excellency of power, which 
is equivalent to renown, all of which, in both cases, arises from the 
mere circumstance of those children being the fnt born. 

It is not unusual for parents to feel this sensation, on the birtb of 
a firtl child, especially if it be a son ; however it is not impossible 
but the prophetic spirit moved Noah so to name thit son by the ex- 
traordinary appellation, rmoirn, or Shem ; and the chief trait of ee- 
l,-bu'.\ which wa» to attach itaelf to the character of Shem wa* to 
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trite oat of the fsct of his being the type of (lie Messiah , tod the 
hue was to come when this person, after the flood should htve 
passed away, would be the only antediluvian survivor ; on which 
account, all mankind must, of necessity, by uatural and mutual 
consent, look up to this man with extraordinary veneration. 

By examining the chronological account of the Jewish record*, 
we And the man Shem lived Ave hundred years after the flood, and 
that he over lived Abraham about forty years. So that he was not 
only the oldest man on the earth at that time, but also the only sur- 
viving antediluvian, as well as the great typical progenitor of (be 
adorable Messiah. 

Here was a foundation for rtnou-n, of sufficient solidity to justify 
the prophetic spirit in moving Nosh to eall him Shem, a name full 
of import, full of meaning, pointing its signification in a blsze of 
light, to Him whose birth and works of righteousness, were to be 
of consequences the highest in degree, to the w hole race of Adam, 
in the atonement. 

But at Ibc birth of Ham, it was different ; when this child was 
born, we may suppose the house or ten: to hive been in an uproar, 
on the account of his ttrangc complexion ; the news of which, we 
may suppose, soon reached the ear of the fslher, who on beholding 
it, at once, in the form of exclamation, cried out, Ham! (Litis, it is 
Mark, and thi> word became Ais name. 

It is believed that in the first ages of the world, things Wcn 
named from their supposed qualities ; and their supposed qualities 
arose from firtt appearances. In this way, it is imagined, Adam 
named all the animals at first sight ; in the Lord «... I caused liieni 
to pass before him, a *>ulf.'rn impulse' nri-in^ in his mind, from die 
appearance of ench creature; so that a suitable MOM mnl givetl. 

This was natural ; but not more H than it was for Noah to cull his 
second son Ham, because lie was Hark ; being rfrc - !. by thij un- 
common, unheard of, complexion of his own child, whith iinjx lled 
him at ooec to name him as he looked. 

We suppose the MM ir;nuenre governed at the hirlh of .Iaphf.TII; 
and that at the birth of this child, greater surprise still must Ime 
pervaded tbe household of Noah, ns ir/ult « as a csM of complexion 
still more wonderful t an either real or Unci, as these two last nam- 
ed complexions bear • stronger sCiuily to eac h other, than to tliat 
of white . 
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No sooner, therefore, a< we may suppose, was the news of the 
birth of (his third son carried to Noah, (ban, being anxious to em- 
brace him, saw with amazement, that it was diverse from the other 
two, and from oil mankind ", having nnt the least affinity of comptex- 
ioD with any of the humon race ; and being in an c eslnc v, at th<- 
sight of so fair and ruddy an infant, beautifully white and transpa- 
rent of complexion, cried out, while under the influence of his joy 
and surprise, J«rnr.Til! which word became his name ; to this, 
however, he add<d afterwards, Cud >hall greatly enlarge Japhcth, 
and he shall dwell in the tents cf Shear and Canaan, that is Ham 
shall be his sen ant ; so that, iu a political sense he was higher than 
the other two. 

But if our opinion on this subject is esteemed not well support- 
ed, wo would add one other circiimMawe, which would seem to 
amount to demonstration, in proving Ham and his posterity to have 
been black at the Mltwt 

The circum«taiiee is as follow s : At two particular times, it ap- 
pears from Genesis, that Noah declared Ham with his posterity 
should serve or become servants to both the posterity of Shera and 
Japheth. If one were t» inquire whether this has been fulfilled 
or not, what would be the universal answer ? It would be — it has 
been fulfilled. Hut in what way ? Who are the people ? The uni- 
versal answer i«, The African race ore the people. liut how is this 
proved, unless we allow them to be the descendants of Ham. 

If, then, they are his descendants, they have been such in every 
age, from the very beginning ; and the same criterion, which is 
their colour, has distinguished them. This prove* their progenitor, 
Horn, to have been black ; or otherwise it had been impossible to 
distinguish them from the posterity of the other two, Shcm and 
Japhetb, and whether the denunciation of Noah has been fulfilled 
or not, would be unknown. Iiut as it is known, the subject is 
clear; the distinguishing tiait by which Ham's posterity were 
known at firtl, must of necessity have been, as it is now, black. 

We have dwell thus far u]k>ii the subject of human complexions, 
because there are those who imagine the satiety now found among 
men, to have originated purely from climate, food, and manner of 
living ; while others suppose a plurality of fathers to have been the 
cause, in contradiction of the account in Genesis, where one man is 
said to have been the father of all mankind. But on this curious 
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subject, respecting the variety of complexions, sec, toward the 
close of this volume, the remarks of Professor Mitchell, late of 
New- York- 



HBSPECTTKG A DIVISION or TTir. EARTH BY tCOAIl AMONti 

SONS. 

It cannot be denied but the whole earth, al the time the ark 
rested on mount Ararat, belonged to Noah, lie being the prince, 
patriarch, or head and ruler of l is own family ; consequently of all 
the inhabitants of the earth, as there were none but hi* own house. 
Tin's is more than can be Mid of any other man since the world he- 
Kan, except of the man Adam. Accordingly, in the true character 
of a Patiiarclml Prince, as related by Eusebins, an cci lesiastierd 
writer of the fourth century, ami by others, that Noah, being com- 
manded of liod, proceeded to make his trill, dividing the whole 
earth between his three sons, and their respective heirs or descend- 
ants. 

To Shorn he gave all the East ; to Him, all Africa ; to Japhetb, 
the continent of LVo/ic, with its Ui, and the northern parts of 
Asia, as before pointed out. And may we not add America, which, 
in the course of Divine Providence, is time in the possession of the 
posterity of Japheth, and it is Dot impossible hut this quarter of the 
earth may have Iwen known even to Noah, as we are led to su>- 
|«ect from the statement of Eusrbius. 

This idea, or information, is brought forward by Adam Clarke, 
from who«; commentary tin the Sciiptures, we have derived it. — 
That a knowledge of not only Africa, Asia, and Europe, was in the 
possession of Noah, but even the hlnmls of Europ;, is probable, or 
how could be have given them to the posterity of his *on Jajihctit, 
aa written by Eusehius. 

It may be questioned, pu*«ihly, whether these countries, at so 
early a period, had yet been explored, so us to furnish Noah with 
aay degree of knowledge respecting them. To this it may lie re- 
plied, that he lived three kundrtd owl f/iy jr«r» after the flood, and 
more than . a huudtcd and fifty after the building of the tower of 
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Babel and the dispersion of the first inhabitants, by means of the 
confusion of the ancient language. 

This was a lapse of time quite sufficient to have enabled explor- 
1 1- to hate traversed them, or even the whole earth, if companies 
had been sent out in different directions, for that express purpose, 
and to return again with their accounts to Nomh. If the supposition 
of Adam Clarke, and others, be correct ; which is, that at that time, 
the vholt land of the globe was so situated as that no continent was 
sprite separate from the other* by water, aa they are now ; so that 
men could traverse by land the whole globe at their will : If so, 
M America may have been known to the fitM nations, aa well as 
other parts of the earth. 

This doctrine of the union of continents, ia favored, or rather 
tiiun.lcd on a passage in the Rook of Genesis, loth chap. 20th vcr., 
when- it is stated that one of the sons of F.bcr was Pkuq.so nam- 
ed, because in Ait dags, the earth was divided ; the word Ptleg, 
probably signifying Marian, in the Noetic language. 

The In ih of I'clcg was about an hundred years after the flood, 
the very time when Babel was being builded- But we do not im- 
agine this great couvtilsjonary division of the several quarter* of the 
globe, took place till perhaps an hundred years afitr the birth of 
|\ I. g, on account of the peculiar latitude of the expression, * in the 
dfjjn of Peleg." Or, it may have been even Hvo hundred years 
after the birth of Peleg, as this person's whole life was but two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, so that Noah overlived him eleven 
years- 

" III the days of Peleg," therefore, may as well be argued to 
mean near the close of his life, as at any other period ; this would 
jive lime for a very considerable knowledge of the earth's coun- 
tries to have been obuined ; so that Nonh could have made a 
judicious division of it among the posletity of his sons. 

Tins grand division of the earth, is supposed, by some, to have 
been only a political division ; but by others, a physical or geogra- 
phical one. This latter opinion is favored by Adam Clarke. See 
his comment on the 25th verse of the 10th chapter of Genesis, as 
follows : " A separation of Omtinenlt and islands from the main 
land, the earthy parts having been united iu one gre<«t continent, 
previous to the days of Peleg." But at this era, when men and 
auimals had found their way to the several quarters of 4hc earth, it 
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seemed good to the Creator to break down those uniting portions of 
land, by bringing into action the winds, the billows, and iubtem- 
ranean fires, which soon, by their repeated and united Torres, re- 
moved each isthmus, throwing them alonj the coasts of the several 
continents, and forming them into islands; thus destroying, for wise 
purposes, those primeval highways of the nations. 



SUPPOSED IDENTITY AND REAL NAME OF MKt.CHtSEDEC OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

Tills is indeed in interesting problem, the solution of which has 
perplexed its thousands ; most of whom suppose him to have been 
the Son of God, some angelic, or mysterious supernatural person- 
age, rather than a mere man. This general opinion proceeds on 
the ground of the Scripture account of him, as commonly under- 
stood, being expressed as follows : " Without father, without mo- 
ther, without descent, having neilhcr beginning of days, nor end of 
life, but made like unto the Son of God, abideth a priest continu- 
ally." Hebrews vii. 3. 

But, without further circumlocution, wu will at once disclose our 
opinion, by stating that we believe l.iin to hnve been Siikm, the 
eldest son of Noab, the immediate progenitor of Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the Jews, and none other than Siie.m, " the man of 
name, or renown." 

We derive this conrlusinn from the research and critical com- 
mentary of the teamed and pious Adam Clarke, who gives us this 
information from the tradition of the Jewish Rabbins, which, with- 
out hesitation, gives this honor to Shem. 

The particular part of that Commentary to which we allude as 
being the origin of our belief, on this subject, is the preface of that 
author to the Book of Job, on page 71C, as follows : " Shem lived 
five hundred and two years after the deluge ; being still alive, tad 
in the three hundred and ninety-third year of his life, rcAew Abra- 
ham was born j thrrrfort, the Jewish tradition that Shem tra» the 
Melehiaedec, or my righteous king of Salem," which Mnf Mel- 
chisedec, was » an epithet, or title of honor and respect, not a pro- 
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per name, «ui re, oi the head and Jalhcr of his race, Abra- 

i him. 'I mis kcim to be utll founded, mid the 
idea i orkalile voids, Psaliiis, 1 10, Je hovah 

huth sworn nml ujll not n pi rit, or change, at tah cohenleolam al di- 
i had Mid, Thou my only begotten Son, 
firrtbon iot according to the substitmd pricst- 

I I of tin sn s of I , after the sin of the golden calf, stood 

up in lieu of nil tin' first horn of Israel, invested with their forfeit- 
' I i i kin; and priest : the I/onI hath sworn 

and » ill not repent, > < haugi ) 'Aon art a priest for em, after the 
[my order ol ''' : my own original primitive) order of pri- 

mogi-rni ire he won of none, the •V/irni that stands 

die first nod foremost ■ the ons of Noah. The tiijhle oiu Prince, 
f !od meets his descendant, Abraham, 
inga, with refreshments ; and blessed 
Inm, as the head and i tin r of his race ; the Jews in particular, 
tad, it filth, he !••>•••• i ii Abraham, the tithe of all the spoil. 

How benufully does Paul of Tarsus, writing to the Hebrews, 
point, through Meh his* lei , • r (Sliu>i,thc head and father of their 
' m . i»al rights of primogeniture, Priest of 
il»' in.-- High tiotl, blessing Abraham as such, bi fore Levi had 
existence, ami Mich r.iwg tithes from Abraham, sud in him 
i t in thi !•> - . I bis forefathers : Moses, on this gri-at 

and sol' > ---«-■!- ' ' i' 1 - simply this: — Melchisedcc, king of 

i • ol the Mosl High (!od, sine gcntalotjia ; his pedi- 

tlng as Adam in St. Luke's genealogy 
without faint r, hi I ■ it > nother, Adam vf Cod. Luke iii. 38. 

i St. Paul point, through Jletehisedec, 

to it li.i-l.ua. Mil tir- M High Priest ami King, Jesus Christ, whose 
eternal generation whn 'hall declare! If* Mnshiach, the Lord's 
,i ed High I'n : I i king, after the order of Mtlchisedcc ; 
only begotten, first horn son." 

Thaa far foi tike | I on the subject of .\frlchiicdce, showing 
that !,. nraawi lun Steal, the son of Nosh. We shall 

- liews of the same tuppoud mysterious 
cAantcter, Melehisedcc, as lound in his notes on the 7th of He- 
brews, commencing tl ihc third verse. 

Wiiimi i i \iki.r. « i rii'U'T MOTIItR, without descent, having 
neither bngjnusf of d»JN BW end of life. " The ohjrrt of the 
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Apostle, in thus producing the example of Melchisedtc, wm to 
show — lit. That Jesus wu the person prophesied at* in the 110th 
Psalm ; which Psalm the Jews uniformly understood as predicting 
the Messiah. 2d. To answer the objections of the Jew» again* 
the legitimacy of the priesthood of Christ, arising from the stock 
from which He proceeded. The objection is this t if the Messiah 
is a true PritM, be sniwf come from a legitimate slock, as all the 
Priests under the law have regularly done ; otherwise we cannot 
acknowledge him to be ■ Priest. 

But Jesus of Natarelh has not proceeded from such a stock ; 
therefore, we cannot acknowledge him for a Priest, the Antitype 
of Aaron. To this objection the Apostle answers, that it was not 
necessary for the Priest to come from a particular Mock j for Mel- 
chisedec was a Priest of the Most High God, and yet was not of the 
stock either of Abraham (for Jilelcbisedec was before Abraham,) or 
Aaron, but was a Cauaamtt. 

It is well known that the ancient Jews, or Hebrews, were ex- 
ceedingly scrupulous in choosing their IRy\ Prie$t ; partly by di- 
Tine command, and partly from the tradition of their ancestors, who 
always considered this office to be of the highest dignity. 1st. God 
had commanded* Lev. xxi. 10, that the Hight Priest should be 
chosen from among their brethren ; that is, from the family of Aa- 
ron. 2d. Thot he should marry a virgin. 3d. He must not mar- 
ry a widow. 4th. Nor a divorced person. 5th. Nor • harlot. 
6th. Nor one of another nation. He who wu found to hare acted 
contrary to these requisitions, was, jure dirino, excluded from the 
pontificate, or eligibility to hold that office. 

On the contrary, it was necessary that he who desired this honor, 
should be able to prove his descent from the family of Aaron : and 
if he could not, though even in the Priesthood, he was cut out ; u 
we find from E«a, ii. 62, and Nehem. Tii, 63. To these divine 
ordinances, the Jews have added, 1st. That no firatelyte could he ■ 
Priest : 2d. Nor a slave: 3d. Nor a bastard : 4th. Nor the son of a 
Ncthinnim ; these were ■ class of men who were tenant, to the 
Priests and Lcvitcs, (not of their tribe,) to draw water, and to hew 
wncd. aih. Nor one whose father exercised any ban trade 

And that they might be veil assured of all this, they took the ut- 
most care to preserve their geneslogies, which were regularly kept 
i n the archieves of the temple When, if any person aspired to the 
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sacerdotal function, hii genealogical tabic wis carefully impeded ; 
ind if any of the above blemishes was found in him, be was re- 
jected." 

Bot here tbe matter comes to a point, a* it respects our inquiry 
respecting Melchisedec's baring no father or mother. " Hr tcKo 
could nci support hit pretensions by just genealogical evidences, was 
taid to be without falhrr. Thai in Herewhith Habba, Sect, xviii. Co] 
18, are thev words, for this cause tkaJI a man Irate father and 
mother. I: it said, if a proselyte to the Jewish religion have mar- 
ried his own sister, whether by the same father, or by the same 
mother, they cast her out, according to Rabbi Meir- But the wife 
men my, if she be of the tame mother, they cast her out ; but if of 
tbe same father, they retain her, than ab la gat, for a Gentile hat 
no falhtr, that is, his father is nor reckoned in the Jewish gene- 
alogies 

In this way, both Christ and Melchisedec were without father, 
and without mother, had neither beginning of days, descent of line- 
age, nor em! of life, in their books of genealogies, which gave a 
nun a right to the Priesthood, aa derived from Aaron ; that is, were 
not dcM-endrd from the original Jewish taeerdotal stock. Yet Mel- 
(UmcVk, who was a Canaanite, wis a Priest of the Most High God. 
Tin' sense Sijidas* cod firms, under the word Melchisedec, where 
after stating that he reigned a prince in Salem, i. e. Jerusalem, 113 
years, he died a righteous man. To this he adds, " He is, there- 
fore, said tu be without descent or genealogy, because he was not 
of the seed of Abraham, (for Abraham was hit seed,) but of Ca- 
uaanitisli origin." 

We think this sufficient to show the reason why he is said to 
have had no lather or mother, beginning of days, nor end of life, 
as stated iu Hebrews. But this is not said of him is the Book of 
(•encsis, where we first become acquainted with this truly won- 
derful character. 

It should be recollected that the Jewish genealogies went do far- 
ther back, for the qualifications of their priestly credentials, or eli- 
gibility to the pontihol office, than to the time and family of Aaron ; 
which was more than four hundred years after that of Abraham and 
Melchisedec. No wonder, then, that Christ's genealogy wan not 

• SitkSM, a Craek srhoiar of eminence, who flourished A D. »TS, and was 
jajBzsastsstical writer at thai age. 
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found in their record*, mm to give him a cliim lo ihtt office, lucb 
» they might approve - 

Bul inasmuch u Mclchisedec \va« greater than Abraham, from 
whom the Jewish race immediately originated, he argue* Crura the 
authority of the 110th Paalm, where Melchiscdec ia npoken of, 
which the Jew* allowed to be spoken of Christ, or the Messiah 
who was to come, and was, therefore, a Priest after the order of 
that extraordinary Prince of Peace, and King of Salem ; hecaaae, 
neither bad be such a claim on the Jewish genealogies, as required 
by tbc Jews, so as to make him eligible to tKrir priesthood, lor they 
knew, or might hare known, that Christ did not come of the Aa- 
ronic race, but of the line or tribe of Jndah. 

That he was a man, a u;crc man, born of a woman, and came 
into the world after the ordinary manner, is attested by Saint 
Paul's own extraordinary expression. See Hebrews, Til. 4, — 
" Now consider bow great this ma* was, unto whom Abraham gave 
the tenth of the «j il* " However wonderfully elevated amoug 
men, and in the sight of God ; twwever powerful and rich, wise, 
holy, and happy ; he was, nevertheless, a mere saa.-i, or the tenth 
of the spoils he would not hare received. 

Hut the question is, what msi: was he, and what was hit name ? 
" Now coosider how gnat this man was," arc word* which may 
possibly lead ut to the $atne conclusion, which »o have quoted from 
the preface of the Book of Job- 
There are not wauting circumstances to elevate this mail, on the 
supposition that he was Shcni, in the scale of »iciiiy, far above a 
common level with the rest of the inhabitants of his t-otiiiiry, of suf- 
ficient importance lo justify St. Paul in say ing, " now consider how 
great this man wa*- n 

We shall recount some of the circumstances : and first, at the 
line b r nr:t Abrahnm, when he was reluming from thi slaughter 
of the kings who I uod carried away Lot, ihe half brother of Abra- 
ham, with all his goods, his wife and (hildreu, and li'etttd him , he 
was the oMttl man then oul he earth. Thi* circumitancc alone was 
of no small amount, and highly calculated to elevate Shem ia the 
eyes of mankind ; for he was then more than five hundred and fif- 
ty year* old. 

Second : He was then the oaly man on the earth who had lived 
before the flood ; and had been coaversant with the nations, the b> 
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stitutions, the ststc of agriculture and the irtt, aa uuderstooj and 
practiaed by the antediluvians. 

Third : He iru the only man who could tell them about the lo- 
cation of the garden of EdVn ;' a question, no doubt, of great curi- 
osity and moment to those early nations, so near the flood ; the 
manner in which the fall of Adam and Eve took place, tie could 
tell them what tort of fruit it was, and how the tree looked on 
which it grew ; and from Shem, it is more than probable, the Jews 
received the idea that the forbidden fruit avas that of the wape rmr, 
as found in their traditions. 

Shem could tell them what sort of serpent it was, whether an 
Ourang Outang, as believed by some, that the evil spirit made u v 
of deceive the woman ; he could tell them about the former beauty 
of the eartli, before it had become rained by the commotion of the 
waters of th<- flood ; the form and situation of countries, and of the 
extent and nmount of human population. He could tell them how 
the nations who filled the earth with their violence and rapine, 
used to go about the situation of the happy garden to which do man 
was allowed to approach nor enter, on account of the dreadful Che- 
rubim, ami the flaming sword ; and bow they blasphemed against 
the judgments of the Most High on that account. 

Fourth : Shem could inform thi m about the progress of the ark, 
where it was built, and what opposition and ridicule his father, 
Noah, met uith while it was being buildcd ; he could tell respect- 
ing the violent manners of the antediluvians, and what their pecu- 
liar aggravated sins chiefly consisted in — what God meant when 
he said that " all fiah had corrupted its way before Him," except 
the single family of Noah. There are those who imagine, from 
that peculiar phraseology, " all flesh hath corrupted its way on the 
earth," that the human form had become mingled with that of ani- 
mals. If so, it was high time they were drowned, both man and 
beast, for reasons too obvious to need illustration here ; it was high 
time that the soil was purged by water, and torn to fragments and 
buried beneath the earthy matter thrown up from depths not so 
polluted. 

It is not at all improbable but from this strange and moat hor- 
rible practice, the Jirsr ideas of the ancient statuaries was derived ; 
of delineating sculpture which represents monsters, half human and 
half animal This kind of sculpture, and also paintings abounded, 
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an.ong the Egyptius, the GreeVt, and the Romans, as well u 
other nations of the early ages Of these shapes were many of their 
gods ; beinj half lion, half eagle, and half fish ; according to the 
denomination of paganism who adored theae images. 

Fifth : Shem was the only man in the days of Abraham, who 
could tell them of the promised Messiah, of whom he was the most 
glorious and expressive type, afforded to men, before his coming, as 
attested by St. Paul. It is extremely probable that with this man, 
Abraham had enjoyed long and close acquaintance, for he was de- 
scended of his loini, from whom he learned the knowledge of the 
iru* God, in all probability, in the midst of his Chaldean, idolatrous 
nation, and became a convert to the faith of Melchisedec- From 
the familiar manner with which Melchisedec, or Shem, who, we 
are compelled to believe, was indeed Melchisedec, met Abraham, 
and blessed him, in reference to the great .VessiaA ; we tic strong- 
ly inclined to believe them old acquaintance. 

Sixth : It appears that Shem, or Melchisedec, had gotten great 
possessions, and influence among men, as he had become king of 
Salem, or ancient Jtbus, where Jerusalem was afterward built, and 
where mount Zion reared her alabaster towers, and was the only 
temple in which the true Cod waa understandingly worshipped, 
then on the earth. It is not impossible but the mountainous re- 
aion about Mount Horeb, and tbe mountains round about Jerusa- 
lem, were, before the flood, the base or foundation of the country, 
and exact location of the region of the garden called Eden, the place 
where Adam was created. But when the waters of the deluge 
came, they tore away all the earthy matter, and left standing thou* 
tremendous pinnacles, and overhanging mountains, of the region of 
Jerusalem, and mount Horeb. 

By examining the map on an artificial globe, it will be teen, the 
region of country situated between the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Set, tbe Black and Caspian Seas, and the Persian Gulf; 
there are many rivers running into theae several waters, all heading 
toward each other ; among which is the Euphrates, one of the riv- 
en mentioned by Moses, as deriving its origin in tbe garden, or 
country of Eden. Mountainous countries aa- the natural sources 
of rivers. From which we argue that Eden must have been a high 
region of country, as intimated in Ceaesit, entirely intcctasible on 
all sides, but the east ; tt which point the tword of the Cherubim 
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™ placed to gusrd the way of the tree of life. Some btre ima- 
gined the Persian Gulf to be the spot where the garden mi si tot- 
ted. Bat this it impossible, as that the river Euphrates runs ml a 
that pi If, from toward Jerusalem, or from north of Jerusalem. And 
as the region of Eden was the source of four large rivers ; running 
in different directions ; so also, now ihe region round about the 
pre Kent bead waters of the Euphrates, is the source of many rivers, 
as said above ; on which account, there can be but little doubt but 
Acre the Paradise of Adam was situated, before the dclogc. If the 
Enphrates is one of the rivers having its source in the garden or 
country of Eden, as Moses has recorded, it is then proved, to a 
demonstration, that the region as shove described, is the ancient 
and primeval site of the literal Paradise of Adam- 
There is a sort of fitness iu the ideas we are about to advance, 
although they arc not wholly susceptible of proof, nor of very 
convincing argument; yet, there is no impropriety nor incongruity, 
while there is an unperceptiole acquiescence steals over the mind, 
as we contemplate the subject. 

We imagine that the very spot v.herc Jesus Christ was crucified, 
may have been the plsce where Adam and Eve w. re created. At 
whatever place it was, it is certain that not far from the identical 
place, he fell, by means of the devil, or rather his own sin, as the 
time from his creation till he fell was very short. It is believed that 
the hill of crucifixion « as also the hill called Mount Moriah, lo 
« hich God sent Abraham to slay his son Isaac, who was also a 
type of the Messiah. Hi re it appears Melchisedec hsd the sent 
of his kingly and pontiSeal government. The place appears to be 
msiked with more than ordinary precision, at the theatre where 
God chose lo act, or cause to be acted, from sge (o age, the things 
which pointed to the awful catastrophe — the Hralh of his Son. 

Whst is more neural than to suppose, th.it the Redeemer would 
choose for the scene of his victory ovtr the enemy of man, the very 
spot where he caused his fall- Here, loo, it is believed, Christ 
"ill, at his second coming, sppear, when, with the sound of the 
tint trumpet, the righteous dead will arise. The apot baa been 
marked as the acene of wonders, above all other places on the earth ; 
sod on this account, is it not allowable to irnpgine that here all na- 
tions shall be gathered, rilling the whole region, not only of Jerusa- 
lem, but also the whole surrounding heaven, with the quickened 
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dead, Jo attend the Imit judgment, while the Son of Ood shall sit oo 
hit triumphant throne in the mid air, curtly over the spot where 
be suffered, and, probably, where man Tell 

Thai far we have treated on the subject of Melcbiaedec, show- 
ing reasons why be is supposed to hare been Sktm, the son of No- 
ah, and reason why St. Paul should say " Now consider how great 
this man was." We will only add, that the word Meldattitc it not 
the name of that man so called, but it only a term, or appellation, 
used in relation to him, by God himself, which is the same at to 
tay, my righttout kmg. So that Melchitedec was not the soat he 
received at hit birth, but was .S'Aew, as the Jews inform us in their 
traditions. 



DIVISION OF THE EARTH IN THE DAYi OF PELEG. AND OF 
THE SPREADING OUT OF THE NATIONS, WITH OTHER CU- 
RIOUS MATTER. 

But to return to the subject, respecting the division of the 
earth in the dayt of Peleg. If, then, the division of the earth was 
a phyrical one, consequently such at had settled on its several 
parts before this division became for ever separated toward* the 
four quarters of the gtobe. If thi» ponition be true, the mystery is 
at once unriddled, how men and animals are found on all the earth, 
not excepting the islands, however far removed from other lands 
by intervening teat. 

But of this matter we shall speak again towards the clow of tht« 
work, when we hope to throw some degree of light upon this ob- 
scure, yet exceedingly interesting, subject. 

We here take the opportunity to inform the reader that 
aa soon at we have given an account of the dispersion of the 

inhabitanti of the earth, immediately after the flood, from whom 
sprang the several nation* mentioned in sacred and profane ancient 
history, we shall then come to our main subject, namely, that of the 
Antiquities of America. 

In order to give an account of those natious, we follow the Com- 
mentary of Adam Clarke, on the Kith chapter of the Book of Ge- 
nesis ; which it the only book to which we can retort fur 
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.ilutmitjoa of Uk kind ; all other weeks which touch this point, 
are only illustrative and corrobalory . Even the boasted antiquity 
of the Chinese, going back millions of ages, as often quoted by the 
sceptic, is found, when rightly underwood, to come quite within the 
account given by Motes of the Creation. 

Tuis is asserted by Baroo Humboldt, an historian of the fatt or- 
• rV>*e rr.::id MM MaMffisJssa] waU a universal know ItWJI c>i 
the manners, customs, and traits of science, of the nations of the 
earth, rarely acquired by any man. 

Their account of their jtrsf knowledge of the eUttl of their gods, 
show* their antiquity of origin to be no higher than the Creation, as 
related in Genesis. Their Shattnu, a book which gives an ic- 
coqm of the incarnation of the god lu&aoo, states that his Ar>< in- 
carnation was for the purpose of bringing up the Vedus, [sacred 
books,] from the deep. This appearance of Vishnoo, they say, 
was in the form of a fish. The books, the fish, and the deep, are 
all derived from Noah, whose account of the Creation has furnish- 
ed the ground of this Chinese tradition. In his second incarnation, 
he took the newly created world on his back, as he had assumed 
the form of a tortoise, to make it stable. This alludes to the Mo- 
saic account, which says, God separted the water from the dry 
land, and assigned them each their place. In his third incarnation, 
he took the form of a tciid boar, and drew toe earth out of the sea, 
into which it had sunk during a periodical destruction of the world. 

This is a tradition ol the deluge, and of the subsiding of the wa- 
ters, when the tops of the mountains first appeared. 

A fourth incarnation of this god, was for the rescue of a too, 
whose father was about to slay him. What else is this but the ac- 
count of Abraham 1 ! going to slay his son Isaac, but was rescued 
hv the appearance of an angel, forbidding the transaction. In a 
fifth incarnation, he destroyed a giant, who despised the gods, and 
ittrd violence in the earth. This giant was none other than 
Nimrod, the author of idolatry, the founder of Babel, who is called 
even by the Jews, in their traditions, a giant- 

The inhabitants of the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific ocean, 
have a similar opinion respecting the first appearance of land, which 
-i rU ntly points to the flood of Noah 

They say, thai at a certain time, the god Tangaloa, who was re- 
puted to preside over arts and inventions, went forth to fish in the 
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yreal ocean, an J having from the sky let down hit book and line 
into the sea, on a sudden be felt that something had fastened to his 
hook, and believing he had caught an immense fish, he exerted iD 
his strength, and presently there appeared above the surface seve- 
ral points of rocks and mountains, which increased in number and 
eitint, the more he strained at his line to pull it up. 

It was now evident that bis hook had fastened to the very bot- 
tom of the ocean, and that he was fast submerging a vast continent ; 
when unfortunately the line broke, having brought up only the 
Tonga Islands, which remain to this day. 

The name of this fishing god, was Tangaloa, which we imagine 
Is a very clear allusion to the summits of Abihat, which first ap- 
peared above the waters of the flood in Asia. 

" Now these are the generations of the sons of Noah, — She m, 
Ham, and Japhcth ; and unto them were sons bom after the flood." 
Genesis x., 1st verse, and onward- 

The sons of Japhcth : " Japhcth is supposed to be the same with 
Japetus of the Greeks, from whom, in an extreme remote antiquity, 
that people were supposed to have derived their origin. Or/this 
point most chronologies aie pretty well agreed- GoMER is sop- 
posed to have peopled Galatia ; this was a son of Japhcth. So 
Josephus, who says that the Gahtiaus, (or French people, derived 
from the ancient Bclgiac tribes,) were anciently named Gomerites. 
From him the Cimmerians, or Cimbrians, are supposed to have de- 
rived their origin. Bochart, a learned French protestant, born at 
Rouen, in Normandy, in the ICth century, has no doubt that the 
Phrygians sprung from this person ; ond some of our principal com- 
mentators are of this opinion. 

Madni, one of the sons of Japhetb, is supposed to be the progen- 
itor of the ancient Medes. JaTAJf, was another of his sons, from 
whom, it is almost universally believed, sprung the Ionians of Asia 
Minor- Tceal, is supposed to be the father of the Iberians, and 
that a part, at least, of Spain was peopled by him, and his descend- 
ant* , and that Meschcch, win is generally in Scripture joined 
with him, waslhe founder of the Cappodocians, from whom pro- 
ceeded the Muscnxites, or Russians. 

Thus : From this person, according to general consent, the ThrV 
cians derived their origin. Asiikenaz ; from this person was de- 
rived the name Sneatjtna, a province of Armenia. PUny, one of the 
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most lesraed of the ancient Romans, who lived immediately after 
tbc commencement of the Christian en, mentions i people called 
Ascantieos, who dwell about the Taxiut, or Palus-Mstoticna ; and 
tonir suppose that from Aahkenu, tbc Euxinc or Black Sea, de- 
rived it* name ; but other* suppose that from him the Germ ana de- 
rived their origin. 

RiriUTH : The founder of the Paphltgooians, which were called 
anciently, Riphatoel. Tocakm* ; the inhabitants of Samomat**, 
or of Turromania- 

E us hah : Ai Javan, peopled a considerable part of Greece. It 
is in that te^hn we must look for the settlement* of his descendant*. 
Etishiu probably was the first who settled si Elis, in Peloponnesus- 
TaRSHIS : He first inhabited Cilicia, whose capital, anciently, was 
the city of Tarsus, where St. Paul was born. 

KlTTlM : Some think by this name is meant Cyprus ; other* tbc 
isle of Chios, and others the Romans and others the Maccdonians- 

DoDa.ti.M, or Rodanim : Some suppose that this family settled at 
Dodana ; others, at the Rhone, in France ; the ancient name of 
which was Hliodsnus, from the Scripture Rhodanim : " By these 
were the isles of the yenlilet divided in their lands." El rope ; 
of which this is allowed to be a general epithet, and compreheoda 
all those countries to which the Hebrews were obliged to go by 
tea ; such as Spain, Gaul or France, Italy, Greece, and Asia 
Minor. 

Thus far « e bare noticed the spreading out over many countries, 
and the origin of many nations, arising out or from Japheth, cm of 
the sons of Noah ; all of whom am white, or at least come under 
that class of complexions. 

The descendants of Ham, another of the sons of Noah, and some 
of the nations springing from him, we shall next bring to view — 
" Cl'SH, who peopled the Arabic none, or province, near the Red 
Sea, iu Lower Egypt Some think the Ethiopians sprung from 
him. Mizium : This family certaily peopled Egypt, and both in 
the east and the west, Egypt is called Mizraim. 

Phut : Who first peopled an Egyptian nome, or district, bor- 
dering on Lybia. CaNaa.n ; be who firtl peopled the land so call- 
ed -, known also by the name of the PromUtd l*aud- These were 
the nations which the Jews, who descended from Shim, cast ont 
from the land of Canaan, as directed by God, because of the eisor- 
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niity arid brutal nature of their crimes ; which were fueh M no 
ou of (be present sge, blessed with ■ Christian education, would 
exruw on • jury, under the terror* of an oath, from the punishment 

of death. Tln-y practised, n» did the antediluvians and the Sodom- 
ites, those things "hit It were calculated to mingle the human with 
the brute- Surely, when this is understood, no man, not even a 
disbeliever in the inspiration of the Bible, will blame Mosea for bis 
seeming severity, in cutting off those nations with the besom of en- 
tire extermination. 

" StBA, the founder of the Sabeatu : There seem to be three 
different people of this name, mentioned in this 10th chapter of 
Genesis, and a fourth in chapter So of the same book." The 
queen of Sbeba was of this race, who came, as it is said, from the 
uttermost parts of the earth, to Jerusalem, to know the wisdom of 
Solomon, and the Hebrew religion ; ahe was, therefore, being a 
descendant of Ham's posterity, a black woman. 

Hstila, Sabtah, Ksmah, Sabteehah, Sheba, Dedan ; these are 
names belonging to the race of Ham, but the nation* to whom they 
gave rise, is not interesting to our subject- Nimbod, however, 
should not be omitted, who was of the race of Ham, and was hi* 
grandson- Of whom it is said, flint he was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord ; meaning not only his skill and courage, and amazing 
strength and ferocity, in (he destruction of wild animnls, which in- 
fested the vast wilds of the earth at that time; but a destroyer of 
men's lives, and the originator of idolatry. 

It was this Nimrod, who opposed the righteous Melchisedec ; and 
taught, or rather compelled, men to forsake the religion of Shem, or 
Melchiscdec, and to follow the institutes of Nimrod- " The be- 
ginning of his kingdom was Babtl, Ertr.h, Acad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar. Gen. z. 10. The tower of Babel, and city 
of Bah) Ion, were both built on the Euphrates. Babel, however, 
Was first built by Nimrod'* agency, whose influence, it appears, 
arose much from the fierceness of his disjmsition, and from his sta- 
ture and great muscular power* ; qualifications, which ignorant and 
aavage nations, in every age, have been found opt to revere. The 
Septungint version ol the Scriptures, speaks of Nimrod as being a 
aurly giant ; this was a coloured man, and the first monarch of the 
human race since the flood. But whether monarchical or republi- 
can forms of government obtained before the Hood, is uncertain— 
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Probability would seem to favor neither ; but rather that the Pa- 
triarchal government should then have ruled. Every father, to the 
fourth and fifth generation, must have been, in those days the na- 
tural king or chief of his elan. 

These, after a while, spreading abroad, Mould claah with each: 
other's interest, whence petty wars would arise, till many tribes 
being, by the fortune of war, weakened, that which bad been n«o»t 
f itnuate, would at once seize upon a wider empire. Hence mo- 
narchies arose. But whether it so fell out before tbe flood, cannot 
now be ascertained- A stale, however, of fearful snatchy seems 
to be alluded to in the Scripture* ; where it is said that the earth 
was " filled irith rio/oice." This however was near the time of 
tbe flood. 

Popular forms of government, or those called republican or de- 
mocratic*], had their origin when a number of distant tribes or 
clans invade a district or country so situated as that the interests of 
different tribes were naturally somewhat blended ; these in order 
to repel a distant or strange cnemy'a encroachments, would natural- 
ly unite under their respective chiefs or patriarchs. Experience 
would soon show the advantage of union. Hence arose re- 
publics.. 

The grand confederacy of the five nations, which took place 
among the American Indians, before their acquaintance with the 
white man, show* that such even among the most savage of our 
race, may have often thus united their strength — out of which ci- 
vilization has sometimes, as well as monarchies snd republics, 
arisen. 

Since the flood, however, it is found that the descendants of Ja- 
pheth originated the popular forms of government in the earth ; aa 
among (he Greeks, the Romans, and more perfectly among the Amer- 
icans, who arc the descendants of Japheth . 

We shall omit an account of the nation* arising out of the dc- 
scendcnU of SllCM, (for we need not mention the Jews, of whom 
all men know they descended from him ;) for the same reasons as- 
signed for the omission of a part of the posterity of Ham, because 
they chiefly settled in those regions of Asia too remote (o answer 
our subject any valuable purpose. 

" Id confirmation, however, that all men have been derived 
from one family, let it be observed that there are many usager, 
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both sacred and civil, which havr prevailed in nil parts of the 
world ; which could owe their origin to nothing but a general 
institution, which could not have existed, had not mankind been of 
the some blood originally, und instructed in the same common no- 
tions, before they were dispersed," from the mountain* of Ararat, 
and the family of Noah. Traits of this description, which argue 
to this conclosion, will, in the course of this work, be made to ap- 
pear; which to such as believe the Bible, will aDbrd peculiir plea- 
sure and surprise. 



% ANTIQUITIES OF THE WEST. 

There are no jmrta of the kingdom* or countries of tlie old 
world, but have celebrated in poetry and sober history, the mighty 
relics and antiquities of ancient empires, ns Rome, Babylon, Greece, 
Egypt, Hindostan, Tartary, Africa, China, Persia, Europe, Russia, 
and many of the islands of the sea. It yet remains for America to 
awake her story from its oblivious sleep, and tell the talc of her 
Antiquities — the traits of nations coeval, perhaps, with the eldest 
woiks of man this side the flood. 

Tin's curious subject, although it is obscured beneath thr gloom 
of past age*, of which but small record remains ; beside that which 
is written in the dust, in the foim of mighty mounds, tumuli, 
strange skeleton", and aborignal fortifications ; and, in some few 
instances, the bodies of preserved persons, ns sometimes found in 
the nitrous caves of Kentucky, and the west ; adording abundant 
premises to prompt investigation and rational conjecture. The 
mounds and tumuli of the west, are to be ranked among the most 
wonderful antiquities of ihe wnU, on lite account of their number, 
magnitude, and obscurity of origin- 

" They generally are found on fertile bottoms and near the rivers. 
Several hundreds have been discovered along the valley of the 
Mississippi ; the largest of which stand* not far fiom Wheeling, on 
the Ohio. This mound is fifty roils in circumference, and ninety 
feet in perpendicular height. 

This is found filled with thousand* of human skeletons, and was 
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doubtless a place of general deposit of the dead fur age* ; which 
must have been contiguous to some large city, where the dead were 
placed in gradation, one layer above another, (ill it reached a natu- 
ral climax, agreeing with the dope commenced at it* base or foun- 
dation. 

It is not credible that thia mound was made by the ancestor* 
of the modern IndUns ; its magnitude, and the vast number of dead 
deposited there, denote a population loo great to have been support- 
ed by mere fishing and hunting, as (he manner of Indian* has 
always been. A population sufficient to raise such a mound as this, 
cf earth, by the gradual interment of deceased inhabitants, would 
necessarily be too far spread, to make it convenient for the lining to 
transport their dead to one linglt place of repository. The modem 
Indians have ever been known, since the acquaintance of white men 
with them, to live only in ami!! towns; which refutes the idea of 
its having been made by nny other people than such as differ ex- 
ceedingly from the improvident and indolent native ; and must, 
therefore, have been erected by a people more ancient, than what 
is commonly meant by the Indian aborigines, or wandering tribes. 

Some of these mounds have been opened, when, not only vast 
quantities of human bones have been found, but also instruments 
of warfare, broken earthen vases, and trinkets. From the trees 
growing on them, it is supposed they have already existed, at least, 
six hundred years, and whether these trees WtM the first, second, 
or third crop, is unknown; if the second only, which, from the old 
and decayed timber, partly bulled in the vegetable mould and leaves, 
seems to favor, then it is all of twelve hundred \cars since they 
were abandoned, if Dot more. 

Foreign travellers complain that America presents nothing like 
ruins within her boundaries; nn ity mantled towers, nor moss cov- 
ered turrets, as in the other quarters of the earth. Old Fort War- 
ren, on the Hudson, rearing its lofty decayed sides high above West- 
Point ; or the venerable remains of two wars, at Ticonderoga, upon 
Lake Champlaio, they say, afford something of the kind. But what 
are mouldering castles, falling turrets, or crumbling abbeys, in com- 
parison with those ancient and artificial aboriginal hills, which have 
outlived generations, and even all tradition ; the workuauship uf 
altogether unknown hands. 

Place these monument* and secret repositoaies of the deed, to- 
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gether with tbe innumerable mouDdi and monstrous fortifications, 
which are scattered over America, in England, and on Ibe conti- 
nent of Europe, bow would their virtuosi eximine, and their anti- 
quarians fill volume*, with their probable histories. How would 
their Tame be conveyed from learned bodies, and through literary 
volumes, inquiring who were the builders, of what age of the 
world, whence came they, and their descendants ; if any, what has 
become of them ; these would be the themes of constant specula- 
tion and inquiry- 

At Marietta, a place not only celebrated as being the first settle- 
ment on the Ohio, but has also acquired much celebrity, from the 
existence of those extensive and supposed fortifications, which are 
situated near the town. They consist of walls, and mounds of 
earth, running in strait lines, from six to ten feet high, and nearly 
forty broad at their base. There is also, at this place, one fort of 
this ancient description, which encloses nearly f/ty acres of land- 
There are opening* in this fortification, which arc supposed to 
have been, when thronged with its own busy multitude, " used as 
gateways, with a passage from one of them, formed by two parallel 
walls of earth, leading towards the river. 

This contrivance was undoubtedly for a defence against surprise 
by an enemy, while the inhabitants dwelling within should letch 
water flora the river, or descend thither to wa*h, as in the Ganges, 
among the Hindoos. Also the greatness of this fort is evidence, 
not only of the power of its builders, but also of those they feared - 
Who can tell but tbey may have, by intestine feuds and wars, ex- 
terminated themselves. Such instances are not unfrequent among 
petty tribe* of the earth. Witness the war between Benjamin and 
his brother tribes, when but a mere handful of their number re- 
mained to redeem them from complete annihilation. Many nations, 
sn account of whom, as once existing, is found oa the page of his- 
tory, now, have not a trace left behind- More than sixty tribe* 
which once traversed the woods of the west, and who were known 
to the first settlers of the New-England states, arc now extinct 

The French of the Mississippi have an account, that an exter- 
minating battle was fought in the beginning of the 17th century, 
about one hundred and thirty-two years ago, on the ground where 
Fort Harrison now stands ; between the Indians living on the Mis- 
sissippi, and those of the Wabash. The bone of contention wh, 
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the land* lying between those riven, which both parties claimed. 
There were about 1000 warriors on each side. The condition of 
the fight vit, that the victors should possess the lands in dispute- 
The grandeur of the prize was peculiarly calculated to inflame the 
ardor of savage minds. The contest commenced about sunrise. — 
Both parties fought desperately. The Wabash warriors came off 
conquerors, hiving wis men left alive at sunset, and their adver- 
saries, the Mississippians, but Jit*. Tliis battle was fought mar 
fifty years before their acquaintance with white men." (Webster's 
Gazetteer, 1817, page 69.) 

It is possible, whoever the authors of these great works, were, 
or however long they may have lived on tin; continent, that they 
may have, in the same way, by intestine feuds and wars, weakened 
themselves, so that when the Tartars, Scythians, and descendants 
of the fen lost tribes, came across the Straits of Dhcring, that they 
fell an easy prey, to those tierce and savage northern hordes. 

It is not likely, that the vast warlike preparations which extend 
over the whole continent, south of certain places in Canada, were 
thrown up, all of a sudden, on a first discovery of a atramje enemy ; 
for it might be inquired, how »hould they know of such a mode of 
defence, unless they had acquired it in the course of ages, arising 
from necessity or caprice ; but it is probable they were constructed 
to defend against the invasions of each oilier ; being of various ori- 
gin and M'paiatu interests, as was much the situation of the ancient 
nations in every part of the world. 

Petty tribes of the same origin, over the whole earth, have been 
found to wage perpetual war against each olher, from motives of 
avarice, power, or hatred. In the most mirirnt eras of the history 
of man, little ttalleJ towns, which were raised for the security of 
a few families, under a chief, king, or patriarch, are known to have 
existed -, \» hieli is evidence of the disjuiuted and unhormoniuus 
state of human mciety ; out of which, wars, rapine, and plunder, 
arose: such may have been the state of man in America, be- 
fore the Indiana found their way here ; the evidence of which is, 
the innumerable fortification*, found every where in the western 
region*. 

Within this fort, of which we have beeu speaking, found at 
Marietta, are elevated s;uare», situated at the comers ; some an 
hundred ami eighty feet long, by an hundred and thirty broad, nine 
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feet high, and level on the top. 0:1 these squares, erected »t the 
comers ol Mil great enclosure, were doubtless pi seed some modes 
of mofMH to a besieging enemy ; such ts engines to sling stones 
with, or to throw the dart and spear, or whatever might have been 
tbeir modes of defence. 

Outside of this furl, is t most singular mound, differing in form 
from tbeir general configuration : its shape is that of a sugar loaf, 
the base, of which is more than an hundred feet iu circumference, 
its height thirty , encompassed by a ditch, and defended by a para- 
pel, or wall beyond tbe ditch, about breast high, through which is 
a way toward the main foil. Human bones have been taken from 
many of these mounds, and cluvtonl, with fragments of pottery ; and 
what i ' more strange tban all the rest, in one place, a skeleton of a 
man, buried east and torsf after the manner of enlightened nation* 
was found, as if they understood the cardinal points of tbe com- 
pass. On the breaat of lAis skeleton was found a quantity of isin- 
glass, a substance sometimes used by tlir undent Russians, for tbe 
purposes that glass is now used. 



RUINS OF A ROMAN FORT AT MARIETTA 

But respecting this fort we imagine, that even Romans may havr 
built it, however strange this may appear. The reader will be so 
kind ss to have patience till we have advanred all our reasons for 
this strange conjecture, before he casts it fioru him as impossible. 

Our reasons for this idea, arise out of the grc.it similarity there 
is between its form, and fortifications, or camps, built bv the an- 
cient Romans. And in order to show the similarity, wc have quo- 
led tbe account of the forms of Roman camp* fro.n JosepliuVs de- 
scription of their military works. See liis*work«,Book v. chip. 5, 
page 219, ss follows. 

u Nor can their enemies easily surprise (hem with the suddenness 
of llieir incursions, for as soon as they have marched into an ene- 
my's land, they do not begin to fight till they have tro/A-i/ their 
camp, about, nor is the fence they raise, rashly made, or uneven ; 

6 
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mouth of the N- :t\ Br ft, akii c\i Ivj :: .V* c.v.'.. j>» to wbs-re 
the citv of AKttt-. i* r. .r UtaSU ;. 

Il waseipjxih En ... j: }»wcr U b .10 buna tti> by chance, 
as the Scandinavian : :» iLe \tLt >«*.►' or diere«bou^ who node a 
settlement it the mod in fla* lh< St. l_iw :*nre ; lu more «4 lh(B is) 
due time. 

To show the Koniius did actuijlr g» on of disn' 

while in possession of Grkoia, »c c;iK>:e fro:n t'te Listen of Eog- 
liuitl, that wtieu Julius Agricula £uvtr:y>r o; >oulh Britain, hu 
wilt J quite around it, and ascertained i: to be aa i i- -.il. 

This was about au hundred years after tin ir first subduing l!)e 
Country, or titty-two years after Cliiist. 

But they may have Lid a knowledge of the exislrnre of this 
country, j ■ r i • » r to their iuvasjon of Britain. And !-*t the reader 
may be alarmed at such a portion, we hasten to show in what maii- 
ucr they Blight h iv> attained it, by relating a Ute tivcovery of a 
plnntcr 111 South America. 

" In the mouth of Deeenioor, 1>27, a planter ui*covcred in a. 
field, a sluvil disUm-c Itoin .Mont-Video, a sort »f Unui >....•<•, upon 
which strong', and to him uukl .own aiffes, or characters, wire en- 
graved. He caused this stone, which covered a Mtull excavation, 
formed with tuasoury, to be raided, id which he dmd two exceed- 
ingly ancient nrvrdt, a AW.imI, and thtrlJ, which h»d suffered niocK 
from rust, also an mrl/m vessel of large capacity. 

The planter caused the swords, the helmet, and earthen onfAara, 
together with the stone slab, which covered the whole, to be re- 
moved toMout-Yidvo, where, in spite of the efuct of time, CREEK 
words wcrp easily made out ; which, when translated, read aa fol- 
lows: " During the dominion of Alri,irnltr the son of i'liil',)*, King 
of Maccdon, in the sixty-third Olympiad, Plolemais," — it was im- 
possible to decipher the rest, on account of the lavages tf Hunt, on 
the engraving of the stone- 
On the handle of one of the swords, was the portrait of a rain, 
supposed to be Alexander the Great. On the helmet there is sculp- 
tured work, that most have been executed by tfle most exquisite 
skill, representing Achilla dragging the corpse of hector round the 
walls of Troy ; an account of which Is familiar to every classic 
scholar 
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This liscoverj was similar lo the Fabula Hirra, the baV 
Stucco, found iu the ruins of (lie Via Appia, at l-'utacbio, ii >| 
b)'! >"T<>2 the Frincrss of Colons, which represented all t 1 i prin« 
i:. r .... : ' i r* iu the Iliad aotl Qdyxsey. 

t'fOM this it is quite clear, »»%* the editor K llit- Cabin* ii 
slructioii and Literature, from which we have extracted this uo 
count, vol. 3, page M, that the diacovery of tills monument ■ ill I 
is proof t Fiat a cotemporary of Aristotle, one of the Greek pi iloso- 
phcrs, has dug up the soil of Brazil add La Plata, in South Anted i 

It i« conjectured that thi* Ploleotaio*, mentioned on tb<- -tone, 
waa the commauder of Alexander'* fleet, which is »uppo»ed i 
been overtaken by a storm at sea, in the Rreat ocean, (lh' itlau- 
tic,) as the ancients called it, and were driven on to the I Ml of 
Brazil, or the South American coast, where they doubtless I r< tried 
the above mentioned monument, to preserve the memory i 
voyage to so distant a country and that it inigtit not b< 
the WOt/ld, if any in after ages might chance to find it, an 
was permitted to be in the progress of events. 

The above conjecture, however, that Ploleniaios, a narri 
cngiaved ou the stone slab which covered the uiasuii wor! 
fore mentioned, was one of Alexander's atlmirtiU^ not well 
ed, as there is no mention of such an admiral in the imp|i» 
empeior, found on the page of the history of tlio.se time*. 
J But the names of Ncarchus ond Onesicrittm, are ineni 
being admiral* of the fleet* of Alexander the Great . and tl i 
of Pytheas, who lived at the same time, is mentioned as 
Greek philosopher, geographer, and astronomer, as well a- a Vny- 
j- 1 ', if not an admiral, as he made several voyages into tl . 
Atlantic ocean , which W mentioned by Eratosthenes, N lit 
philosopher, mathematician and historian, who flourished tv 
dred years before Christ. 

Strabo, a celebrated gingrap ier and voyager, who lived alwut 
the lime of the commencement of the Christian era, speak 
voyages of Pytheas, by way of ud.oi,sion ; and says that hi" < 
ledge of Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and all the euunfiiv* 
of the north of Europe, was extremely limited. He bad 
voyaged along the coasts of those countries, but h.td obtain >l hut 
an indistioct knowledge of their relative situations. 
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Daring th« adventures of this man il sea, for the very purpose- 
of ascertaining the geography of the earth, by traeiag the coast* of 
countries, there was a great liability of hi* being driven off in a 
western direction, not only by the current which sets always to- 
wards America, but also by the trade trinrfj, which blow in the 
lame direction for several montha in the year. 

Pythcas, therefore, with hia fleet, it is most probable, either by 
design or storms, is the man who waa driven on to the American 
coast, and cansed this subterranean monument of masonry to be 
erected. Tbe Ptolemaios, or Ptolemy, mentioned on the stone, may 
refer to one of the /our generals of Alexander, called sometimes 
Ptolemy Lagus, or Soter. This is the man who had Egypt for his 
ahare of the conquests of Alexander ; and it is likely the mention of 
hia name on the atooe, in connexion with that of Alexander, waa 
caused either by his presence at the time the stone was prepared, 
or because he patronised the voyages and geographical researches 
of the philosopher and navigator Pytheas. 

Alexander the great flourished about three hundred years before 
Christ ; he was a Grecian, the origin of whose nation is said to have 
been Japetus, a descendant of Japhvth, one of the ions of Noah, as 
before shown. 

Let it be observed the, kingdom of Mecedon,of which Alexander 
was tbe last, as well as the greatest of its kings, commenced eight 
hundred and fourteen years before Christ, which was sixty-one 
years earlier than the commencement of the Romans. 

Well, what ia to be learned from all this story about the Greeks, 
respecting any knowledge in possesion of the Romans about a con- 
tinent ires/ of Europe > Simply this, which is quite sufficient for 
our purpose : That an aceomt of this voyng?, whether it wis an 
accidental one, or a voysge of discovery, could not bat be known to 
the Romans, as welt as to t!ic Greeks, and entered on the records 
of the nation on their return. But vKcrr, then, is the tteird J We 
must go to the flames of the Goths and Vnndols, who overran the 
Roman empire, in which the discoveries, both of countries and the 
histories of anliqoity, were destroyed ; casting over those countrict 
which they subdued, the gloom of barbsrous ignorance, congenial 
with the shades of the dreadful forests of the north, from whence 
they originated. On which account, countries, and the knowledge 
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of amy art*, anciently known, were to be discovered over again, 
tad among them, il is believed, was America. 

Wbea Columbus discovered this country, and had returned to 
Spain, it was soon known to all Europe. The same we may 
suppose of the discovery of the same country by the Greeks, though 
with infinite less publicity ; because the world at that time had not 
the advantage of printing ; yet in some degree the discovery must 
have been known, especially among the great men of both Greeks 
and Roman*. 

The Grecian or Macedonian kingdom, af: -r the death of Alex- 
ander, maintained its existence but a short time, one hundred and 
forty-four years only ; when the Romans defeated Perseus, which 
ended the Macedonian kingJom, one hundred and sixty-eight years 
before Christ. 

At this time, and thereafter, the Romans held on their coarse of 
war and ennqucat, till four hundred and ten years after Christ ; — 
amounting in all, from their beginning, till Rome was taken and 
plundered by Alaric, king of the Visigoths, to one thousand one 
hundred and sixty-three year*. 

If it to be supposed the Romans, a warlike, enlightened, and 
enterprising people, who had found their way by sea so far north 
from Rome as to the island of Biitain, and actually sailed all round 
it, would not explore farther north and west, especially aa they had 
some hundred years opportunity, while in possession of the north of 
Europe. 

Morse, the geographer, in his second volume, page 126, says, — 
Ireland, which is situated west of England, was probably discover- 
ed by the Phoenician* ; the era of whose voyages and maritime ex- 
plain, commenced more than fourteen hundred years before Christ, 
tod continued several ages. Their country was situated at the 
east end of the Mediterranean sea ; so that a voyage to the Allan- 
tic, through the Strait of Gibralter west, would be a distance of 
■bout 2,300 miles, and from Gibralter to Ireland, a voyage of about 
1,400 mile* ; which, in the whole amount, i» nearly four thousand. 

Ireland is farther north, by about five degrees, than Newfound- 
land, and the fatter only about 1,600 miles southwest from Ireland ; 
so thai while the Phoenicians were coasting and voyaging about in 
the Atlantic, in so high a northern latitude as Ireland and England, 
may well be NffOMd to have dwnrered Newfoundland, (either 
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fcy being low or driten tr.er- b/ usem,'; «bich » very MwAe 
eaaaf of Atactica. Pteoieiaa l-tv.t ire oil » If ecxrusresa aas 
mm reeks oa Tann-j» river, near L.- tea, in Mi»u<ba»;7U ; if n, 
this i« proof of the pavtlaa 

Snow hundreds of year* titer the first tutnrieal notice of *e 
PWniein voyages, tod I wo hundred jean before the birth «af 
C1uiat,dte Omki, it it said, became acquainted with Ireliad, as-d 
wu known aaxsvng them by the nime tf Jurema- Ptolemy, the 
Egyptian geographer, who fiouiubed about an hundred yean arter 
Christ, has gr*e» a map of that island, wtich it uid to be ray 
correct — Afort*. 

Here we have satisfactory historical evidence, that Ireland, as 
well, of course, a< all the coast of northern Europe, with the Terr 
islands adjaeent, were known, lint In the Phoenicians, second, to 
th'- <rreekj— third to the Roman* — and fourth, to the Egyptians — 
in thoae early age*, from which ari<e* a gr. it probability that Ame- 
rica may hate been v. ell known to the ancient nation* of the old 
world On which account, when the Rnintm had extended their 
cow|ue»u no fur north a* Dearly lo old Norway, in latitude 60 deg. 
over the greater part of Euro]*! — ihey were well prepared to ex- 
plore the North Atlantic, in a western direction, in orient of new 
countries ; having already sufficient data lo believe western coun- 
Irlea existed. 

It is not impossible the Danes, Norwegians, and Welsh, may 
have at fail obtained sonic knowledge of western lands, Hnnda and 
territories, from the discoveries of the Romans, or from their opin- 
ions, and handed down the story, till the Scandinavians or Norwe- 
gian* discovered Iceland, Greenland, and America, many hundred 
yean before the time of Columbus. 

But howewr Ihi* may be, it is certain those nations of the north 

of Europe, ■//'( vifit Ihi* country, as \vc hare promised to show in 

its proper place. Would Columbus have mode his attempt, if he 

had not believed, or conjectured, there was a western continent ; 

or h) tome mom* obtained hints respecting it, or the probability of 

listener It it said Culumhut found, at a certain time, the 

ourpaet of two men, of a tawny complexion, floating in the sea, 

i 

near the coast of Spam, which he knew were not of European ori- 
gin ; but had hren driven by the tea from tome unknown tret/ens 
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country ; also timber and branches of trees, all of which confirmed 
Him in his opinion of the existence of other countries westward. 

If the Romans may have found this country, tbey may also have 
attempted its colonization, as the immense tuvare forts of the west, 

would Mem to suggest- 
In 1821, on the bank of the river De^peres, in Missouri, was 
fouud, by an Inilian, a lio.naa Corn, and presented to Gov. Clark. 
(SazcUccr of Missouri, p. 312. 

This is no mute .singular than the discovery of a Pmiau coin 
near a spring on the Ohio, some feet under ground ; as we have 
shown in another place of this work ; all of which go to encourage 
the conjecture respecting the presence of the ancient Romans ill 
America. 

The remains of former dwelling, found along the Ohio, where 
the stream has, in many places, washed away its banks, hearths and 
fire places are brought to light, from two to six feet deep below the 
surface. 

Near these remains arc found immense quantities of n»us.cle shells 
and bones of auimals. From the depths of many of these remnants 
of chimnUs, and ftom the fact that trees as large as any in the sur- 
rounding forest, were found growing on the ground above those fire 
places, at the time the country was fin»t settled by its present inha- 
bitsnts, the conclusion is drawn that a very long period has elapsed 
since these subterraneous remnants of the dwellings of man were 
deserted. 

Ikarlht and Fire Places : Are not th*se evidences that build- 
ings once towered above them ; if not such as now accommodate 
the millions of Americs, yet they may have been such as the an- 
cient Britons used at the time the Romans first invaded their 
country. 

These were formed of logs set up endwise, drawn in at the top, 
so that the smoke might pass up, at an aperture left open at tbe 
summit. They were not square on the ground, a* houses are now 
built, but set in a circle, one log against the other, with the hearth 
and fire place in the centre. At the opening in the top, where the 
smoke went out, the light csme in, as no other window was then 
used. There are still remaining, in several parts of England, the 
vestiges of large ttar.c buildings made in this way, i. e. in a circle. 
— Darid Blair's Hist, of Emjland, page 8. 
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At Cincinnati there arc two Museum*, one of which contains • 
great variety of western antiquiti.s, many skulls of Indians, tod 
more thin an hundred remains of what his been dug out of the 
aboriginal mounds. The most strange and curious of all, is a cup, 
made of clay, with lArrt futtttm the sides oX the cup, each present- 
ing regular features of a man, and beautifully delineated. It is the 
same represented on the plate. See letter E. 

A gieat deal has been said, and not a little written, by antiqua- 
rians about this cup. It was found in one of those mysterious 
mound*, and is known by the name of the tnnr.r cup ; aod there 
are tho<e who think the m«k i> of it had an allusion to tbe Trinity 
of the Godhead- Hence ita name, " Triune cup " 

In this neighborhood, the Yellow Springs, a day's ride below 
Cincinnati, stands one of those singular mounds. Whenever we 
view tlu^e most singular object* of curiosity and remains of art, a 
thousand inquiries spring up in the mind. They have eicited the 
wonder of all who have seen or heard of them. Who were those 
ancients of the west, and trAea, and for tr hat purpose, these mounds 
were constructed, are questions of the most interesting nature, and 
have engaged the researches of the most inquisitive antiquarians. — 
Abundant evidence, however, can be procured, that they are not of 
h.iii: -i iii Igin. 

With this sentiment there is a general acquiescence ; however 
we think it proper, in this place, to quote Dr. Beck's remarks on 
this point, from his Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, 
sec page 308: 11 Ancient works exist on this river, the Arkansas, 
as elsewhere. The remains of mounds and fortifications are almost 
every where to be seen One of tbe largest mound* in this coun- 
try has been thrown up on this stream, (the Wabash,} within the 
last thirty or forty years, by the Osages, nesr tbe great Osage vil- 
lage, in honor of one of their deceased chiefs. This fact proves 
conclusively, the origins! object of these mounds, and refulee the 
theory llist they must necessarily have been erected by a race of 
men more civilized than the present tribes of Indians. Were it ne- 
cessary, (ssys Dr. Beck,) numerous other facts might be adduced 
io prove that the mounds are no other than the tomb* of their great 
men. 

That this is one of their uses, there is no doubt, but not their tz- 
rauirv use The vast height of some of them, which is more than 
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«a hundred feet, would aeem to point thera out as placet of look- 
out, which, if the country, in the days when their builder* flourished, 
•was cleared »nd cultivated, would overlook tlie country to a greet 
distance ; and if it were not, (till their towering summit* would 
■urmouot even the interference of the fore *U. 

But although the Osa^e Indians have ao recently thrown Up one 
such mound, vet this docs not prove them to be of American Indian 
origin ; and ■* this is an isolated cake, would rather argue thit the 
Oia.jc tribe have originally descended from their wore ancient pro- 
genitors, the inhabitants of this country, prior to the intrusions of 
the late Indians from Asia. 

Before we close this work, we shall attempt to make this appear 
from their own traditions, which have of late been procured from 
the most ancient of their tribe*, the Wyandot*, as handed down for 
hundreds of years, and from other source*. 

The very form and character which Dr. Heck has given the 
Osage Indians, argues them of a superior stock, or rather a different 
race of men ; as follows : " In person, the Osage* arc among the 
largest and best formed Indians, and are said to possess fine military 
capacities; but residing, as they do, in villages, and having made 
considerable advances in Qr/rii-ultute, they seem les* addicted to war 
than tbeir northern neighbors." 

The whole of this character given of the Osage Indians, their 
military taste, their agricultural genius, their noble and command- 
ing forms of person, and being /<»j " addicted to war," shows them, 
it would seem, exclusively of other origin than that of the common 
Indians. 

It is supposed the inhabitants who found their way first to this 
country, after its division, in the days of Peleg, and were here long 
before the modem Indians, came not by the way of fthering'a Strait 
from Ramskalka, in A»ia, but directly from China, across the Pact 
fie, to the western coast of America, by means of islinds which 
•bounded anciently in that ocean between Chinese Tartary, China, 
and South America, even more than at present, which are, bow- 
ever, now rery numerous ; and also by the means of boats, of which 
all mankind have always had a knowledge. In this way, without 
any difficulty, more than is common, they could have found their 
ivay to litis, as mankind have to every part of the earth. 

We do not recollect that any of those peculiar monuments of an- 
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ticuirv appear north of the United Stales ; Mackenzie, in hii < 
land journey to the Pari lie, travi-li'.r.; t.ot'.iwe,t from * , i m 
Canada, does not D-cntion a single veitige of the kind, nor does 
Canrer. If, then, there are none of these peculiar kinds, such as 
mounds and f rit farther north than about the latitude of the Cana- 
da*, it would appear from this, that the frtt authors of these works, 
especially of the mounds and tumuli, migrated, not from Asia, by 
way of Bherin*'* Strait, but from Europe, east — China, west — 
and from Africa, south — continents now separated, then touching 
each other, with islands innumerable between, aSrrding the means. 

If this supposition, namely, thnt the continents in the first age, 
immediately after the flood, were united, or closely connected by 
groups of islands, is not allowed, how then, it might h*» inquired, 
came every island, jet discoTcred, of any aire, having the natural 
means of human subsistence, in either of the seas, to be found in- 
habited. 

In the very way this can be answered, the question relative to 
the means by which South America was f.nl peopled, can also he 
answered, namely ; the ecatfweat*, as intimated ofi the first pages 
of this work, as quoted fiom Dr. Clarke, were, at first, that is, im- 
mediately after the flood, till the divHon of the tnrth, in the days 
of Peleg, cvnnerlfH together, w that mankind, with all kinds of 
animals might pass la every quarter of the globe, suited to their na- 
tures. If such were not the fact, it might be ino ( uired, how then, 
did the several kinds of animal* get to every part of |Im earth from 
the Auk. They could not, as man, make use- of the boat, cr ves- 
sel, nor could they swim such distance*. 

Fmm Dr. Clarke's Travel'*, it appears, aneiint works exist to 
this day, in aonm pari* of Aria, rimiUr to thuae of Xorth America. 

in, reads a* though he were contemplating 
^^Hbaseaod*. The Russians call the?? sepul- 
rast numbers of them h«vc been discovered in Si- 
aetts hoerfrriog oo the empire to the South, llit- 
hese rami), with many partieulnrs. In them were 
^^^^Hnkets, med*l«, arrows, and other arti- 
• 1 eva» grjd and silver, mingled with the 
' ,Ji~ 

FVarying places of Siberia and Tar- 
i themselves, were used, u ei- 
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ceedingly interesting. The situation, construction, appearance, and 
general contents of these Aaiatic tumuli, and the American mouodi, 
arc, however, ao nearly alike, that there can be no hesitation in 
ascribing them to the same races, in Euupv, Asia, Africa, and 
America ; and alto to the mm ages of time, or nearly so, which 
we suppose was very soon after the i'ood ; a knowledge of mound 
building was then among men, as we see in the authors of Babel. 

" The Triune Cup, (ace plate — letter E.) deposited in one of 
the museum- at Cincinnati, affords some .probable evidence, that a 
part at least, of the great mass of human population, once inhabit- 
ing in the valley of the Mississippi, were of Hindo origin. It is 
an earthen Tessel, perfectly round, »nd will hold a qoart, having 
three distinct faces, or head*, joined together at the back part of 
each, by a handle. 

The faces of these figures strongly resemble the Hindoo counte- 
nance, which is here well executed. Now, it is well known, that 
in the siytholngy of India, tiirtt chief gods constitute the acknow- 
ledged belief of that people, named DrsHma, Visii.hoo, and Siva : 
May not this cup be a symbolics] representation of thai belief, and 
may it not have been used for some sacred purpose, here, in the 
valley of the Mississippi. 

In this country, a* in Asia, the mounds arc seen at the junction 
of . any of the rivers, as along the Mississippi, on ihe most eligible 
positions for towns, and in tht> richest lands ; and the day may have, 
been, svhen those great rivers, the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illi- 
nois, and the Muskingum, beheld along their r.acrcd banks, count- 
less devotees assembled for religions rites, surh as <|0Sf> crowd in su- 
perstitious ceremonies, the devoted and consecrated borders of the 
Indus, the Ganges, and tii" Ihirnimpooler, rivers of the Indies. 

Mounds in the wc«t arc very numerous, amounting to several 
thousands, none less than ten feet high, and some over one hun- 
dred. One opposite St. Louis measures eight hundred yards in 
circumference at its base, which is fifty rods. 

Sometimes they stand in groups, and with their circular shapes, 
at a distance, look like enormous hay stacks, waitered through a 
meadow. From their great number, and occasional stupendous 
aire, years, and Ihe labours of tens of thousands, must have been 
required to finish them. 
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Whether or uot tfecte a w— di «ww Med at tame faw periasi, 
m ■ high places" for pv^on* 4 rei-fn. «r Mmm, «r far 
actional ban mr flare*, carh rf «iucb ti*cr» has fooad khmo, 
•or itforenee, bowncr. asjdst all tbr gtcotc a biea mm»j tbern, 
rtmu:.» em*, a : tbr rallry erf tbr Ohio ana core mh aaaat d fey wm 
unjnri.tr agncultarar popalaDcn. 

HV e*n mc tbtir tui fua-.r*l vttila, rater into their ewe* and 
look at their dry bona , but no passage of baton triU their tale mt 
life ; oo apirit comes f^nh from tbrir aaeirat araskhm, to inirci 
ibr inquiries of tbe li» .r.j 

It it worthy of rrmtri, that Baekenrkire. in hit laterejrjag tfav 
vrU through these regions, ratculttrt thai bo lets thin tor ikomtamd 
village* of thit forgotten people existed ; and that tbrir largest city 
«raa tituatrd between the Mi«»is«ppi and Missouri, not far from rJaa 
junction of those river*, near St. Louis Id this region, theaaifhty 
water* of the Missouri and Illinois with their unnumbered tribu- 
taries mingle tiith the " father of rivers," the Mississippi/ a aitu- 
atiou farmed by nature, calculated to iuvite multitudes of men, from 
the goodliest of the toil, tod the farilitiet of wafr communica- 
tion*. 

The present race who are now fast peopling the uutx .oded weat, 
arc apprised of the advantage* of this region ; town* arid cities are 
rising, on the very ground, where the ancient milli":.- .if mankind 
had their teats of empire. 

Ohio now conlains more than six hundred thousand inhabitant!; 
but at that early day, the tame extent of country, most probably, 
waa filled with a far greater population tlun inbabita it at the pre- 
sent time. 

Many of the mounds are completely occupied with liuman ake- 
Irtons, and millions of tliem mutt hare been interred in these Tut 

• Maaiatlppi. thr wonl Id th» Indian Unguis;* mcani Father ofRiTrrs. 
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cemeteries, that od be traced from the Rocky Mountains, on the 
west, to the Alleghenies od the east, and into, the province of the 
Teus and New Mexico on the south : revolutions like those known 
in the old world, may have Uken place here, and armies, equal to 
those of Cyrus, of Aleiander the Great, or of Tametlene the 
powerful, might have flourished their trumpets, and marched to 
battle, over these extensive plains, filled with the probable des- 
cendants of that same race in Asia, whom these proud conqucrora 
vanquished, there. 

A knowledge, whence came the firtl settlers of our va4 quarter 
of the globe, as far a; it can be fairly ascertained, must be highly 
interesting to every inquisitive mind. Several theories, differing 
greatly in their principles, have been advanced by leading writer*. 
Dr. Robertson, with bis usual style of elegance, and manner, and 
more than ordinary imagination, has supposed there had been ■ 
bridge, or isthmus, from South America to Africa, over which the 
progenitors of the American family might have passed, and that thia 
bridge wa* destroyed by earthquake*, or worn away by the con- 
tinued action of the Gulf Stream. 

St- Augustio", of the fourth century, gets over the difficulty of 
stocking the islands with animals by a shorter method than this. — 
He supposes, among other methods, that the anyels transported them 
thither. This latter solution, though it solves the perplexity of thtir 
passage to the new world, and might be perfectly satisfactory to the 
established med of South America, (which is that of the Roman 
Catholic) will not, however, suit the incredulity of the present age. 



COUKSE OF THE TEN LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL 

There is a strong resemblance between the northern and inde- 
pendent Tartar, and the tribes of the North American Indians, but 
not of the South American. Besides this reason, there are others 
for believing oar aborigines of North America, were descended 
from the ancient Scythians, and came to this country from tbe 
eastern port of Asia. 



56 IMTMCkn AMTIQUITTE* 

This view by no mean* invalidate* the opinion, that niur tribes 
of the Indians of North America, arc descended ol tba hrarJifn, 
because the Sc» thians, under this particular name, existed long be- 
fore that branch of descendants of the family of Shin, called IV 
raeli'.ct ; who, after they had been carried away by Salmanaaaer, 
the Assyrian Ubg, about 7(H) years B. C , went northward at stated 
by Esdras, (see his second book, thirteenth chapter, from verw 40 
to Terse 45, inclusive^ through a put of Independent Tartary- — 
During this journey, which carried them among the Tartars, aosr so 
called, but were anciently the Scythians and probably became 
amalgamated with them. This was the more easily effected, on 
account of the agreement of complexion, and common origin. 

If this may be supposed, we perceive at once, how the North 
American Indiana are in possession cf both Scythian and Jewish 
practices. Their Scythian customs are as follows : " Scalping their 
prisoners, and torturing them to death. Some of the Indian nations 
also resemble the Tartars in the construction of their canoes, imple- 
ments of war, and of the chase, with the well known habit of 
marching in India* pU, and their treatment of the aged ;" these are 
Scytkia* customs 

Their Jewish customs are too many, to be enumerated in this 
work ; for a particular arco'int, see Smith's Tiew of th„- Hebrews. 
If, then, our Indian* hase eiitlintlv the manners, of both the Scjr- 
thian a id the Jew, it pro* es them to have been, anciently, both 
Israelites and Scjthiaui ; the latter being the more ancient name of 
the nations now called Tartar*,* with whom the ten tribes may 
have amalgamated. That the Israelites, called the ten tribes, who 
were carried away from JuJea bv Salmanasser, to the lan J of As- 
syria, went from that country, in a northerly direction, as quoted 
from Eadras, above, is iwJent, from the Map of Asia. I<ook at 
Esdras again, 43d vers-, chap. 13, and we shall ptreeive, they 
"entered into the Euphrates by the narrow passes or heads of that 
which runs from the uorth into the Persian tiulf 

It is not probable, that the country which Esdras called Anartth, 
(Mid possibly be America, ss many have supposed, because s vast 
company, such as the ten tribea were at the time they left Syria, 

• Th» ajK*U»tj m of Tartar sru sot known bU the i<*x A D ttTr. »!»• 
were at mat Hat, caoaWsred a ana race of barbarians.— Menr. 
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(which «m •boot an hundred years after their having been carried 
away fromJudea, nearly 3000 year* ago,) could not travel fast 
enough to peform the journey in to short * time at » year tad a half. 

We learn from the map of Asia, that Syria was situated ai the 
south-easterly end of the Mediterranean Sea, and that in entering 
into the narrow passes of the Euphrates, an End ran aayt, would lead 
them north of Mount Ararat, and tovlh-taMrrbj of the Black Sea, 
through Georgia, over the Concauian mountains, and to on to Aa- 
traeao, which Hcs north of the Caspian Sea. We may, with the 
utmost show of reason, be permitted to argue that this vast company 
of men, women, and their little ones, would naturally be compelled 
to shape their coarse, so as to aroid the deep rivers, which it can- 
not well be supposed, they had the means of crossing, except when 
frozen. Their course would then be along the heads of th« several 
riven running north after they had passed the country of Astraean. 
From thence over the Ural mountains, or that part of that chain 
running along Independent Tartan- Then, after having passed 
over this mountain near the northern boundary of Independent Tar- 
tary, they would find themselves at the foot of the little Attain 
mountains, which course would lead thetn, if they still wished to 
avoid deep and rapid rivers, running from the little Attain moun- 
tains northward, or north-westerly, into the Northern Ocean, across 
the immense and frozen regions of Siberia. The names of those 
rivers beginning on the easterly side of the Ural mountains, are 
first, the river Obi, with its many heads, or little rivers, forming 
at length the river Obi, which empties into the Northern Ocean, at 
the gulf of Obi, in latitude of about fi7 degs. north 

The second, is the river Yenisei, with its many heads, having 
their sources in the same chain of mountains, and runs into the 
same ocean, further north, towards lettering's Straits, which it the 
point we are approximating, by pursuing this course. 

A third river with its many heads, that rise at the base of another 
chain of mountains, called the^Yablonoy ; this is the river Lent, 

There are several other rivers, arising out of another chain of 
mountains, farther on northward towards Blierilig's Straits, which 
have no name on the map of Asia ; this range of mountains it called 
the St. Anovoya mountains, and conies to a point or end, at the 
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Hrait which »ep«r*tci Ami from America, which is but a nail d»- 
atavx mm, of about forty miles only, and several islands hi tmw 
Allowing the Ira tribe*, or if Ihcy may bave become amalgama- 
ted with toe Tartars, a» they passed on this tremendous journey, 
toward the Northern Ocean, to bare puraued this course, the dia- 
tanre will appear from Syria to the Straits, to be some hundred* 
•Mr 4t thousand miles. Six thousand two hundred and fifty-fire 
niilct, which it the distance, is more by nearly one-lull', than sods 
a vast body, in moving on together, could possibly perform in a yew 
•nd a half Six miles a day would be as great a distance, as aoch 
an Utmt ruuld perform, where there is no way but ihal of forests vo- 
ir sod by man, and obstructed by swamps, mountains, fallen ' m t v 
and thousands of nameless hindrances. Food must be bad, and the 
only way of procuring it, muni have been by hunting with the bow 
and arrow, and by fishing. The sick muni not be forsaken, the aged 
and the infant must be cherished ; all these things would delay, so 
that a rapid progress cannot be admitted. 

If, than, six miles a day is a reasonable distance to suppose they 
may hare progressed, it follows that nearly Ikrte years, instead of a 
year and * half, would not have been more than sufficient to carry 
them from Syria to Ilhering's Straits, tlirough a region almost of 
eternal snow. 

Tbia, therefore, cannot have been the course of the Tt* Tiiba, to 
the land of Araareth, wherever it was : and that it was sarfA frost) 
Syria, we ascertain by Esdras, who says they went into the Barrow 
passes of the Euphrates, which meant its three heads, or breaches, 
which arise north from Syria. From the head waters of this river, 
there is no way to put on, but to go between the Slack and Cas- 
pian Seas, over the Concasian mountains, as before stated. 

From this point they msy bave gone on to what is now called Am- 
traean, as before rehearsed ; but Acre we suppose tbey may bare 
taken a west instead cf a north direction, which would bave been 
toward that part of Russia, which is now culled Russia in Europe, 
and would have led them on between the rivers Don and Volga ; 
the Don emptying into the Black Sea, and the Volga into the Cas- 
pian. 

This course would have led them exactly to the place* where 
Moscow and lYtersburgh now stand, and from thence in a north- 
westerly direction, along the auuth end of the White Sea, to Lop- 
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had, iVuru'ay, and SmtJen, which lie along on the co»st at the North 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Now, the distance from Syria to Lapland, Norway, and Sweden, 
on the coast of the Atlantic, i« scarcely three thousand miles, a dis- 
tance which rosy have easily been travelled in a year tod a half, 
at six miles • day, and the same opportunity have been afforded for 
their amalgamation with Scythians or Tartars, as in the other course 
towards Bhering's Strait. Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, miv 
have been the land of Arooreth. 

But here arises a question ; bow then did they get into America 
from Lapland and Norway ? The only answer is, America and* 
Europe must have been at that time united by land. 

" The manner by which the original inhabitants and animals 
reached here, is easily explained, by adopting the supposition, which 
doubtless, is the most correct, that the northwestern and western 
limits of America were, at some former period, united to Asia on 
the tr«l, and to Europe on the east 

This was partly the opinion of Buffbn and other great naturalists. 
That connection has, therefore, been destroyed, among other great 
changes this earth has evidently experienced since the flood. 

We hsre examples of these revolutions before our eye*. Florida 
has gained lesgucs of land from the Gulf of Mexico ; and part of 
Louisiana, in the Mississippi valley, ha* been formed by the mud 
ol rivers. Since the Falls of Niagara were first discovered, they 
have receded very considerably ; and, it is conjectured, that this 
sublimes! of nature's curiosities, was situated originally where 
Qoeenstown now stands. 

Sicily was united formerly to the Continent of Europe, and an- 
cient authors affirm that the Straits of Gibralter, which divide be- 
tween Europe and Africa, were formed by a violent irruption of 
the ocean upon the land. Ceylon, where our missionaries have an 
establishment, ho* lost forty lesgucs by the sea, which is an hundred 
and twenty miles." 

Many such instances occur in history. Pliny tells us that in hi* 
own time, the mountain Cymbotus, with the town ol Eurite*, which 
stood on its side, were totally swallowed up. He records the like 
of the city Tantelis in Magnesia, and of the mountain Sopclus, 
both absorbed by a violent opening of the earth, so that no trace of 
either remained-, Galinis and Garnatus, towns once famous in 
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Pha-nicia, are recorded to bare met the »a l ite- The vast prom- 
ontory, called Phlegium, in Ethiopia, after a riolent earthquake 
in the night, was not to be aeen in the morning, the earth having 
•wallowed it up ami close over it. 

Like instance* we have of Inter date- Tin- mountain Picus, in 
one of the Molucca*, was so high, that it appeared at a vast dis- 
tance, and served as a landmark to sailors. Hut during an earth- 
quake in the isle, the mount.iin in an instant sunk into the bowel* 
of tlu; earth , and no token of it remained, hut a lake of water. — 
The like happened in the mountainous pnrts of China, in 1566 : — 
"when a whole province, with all it- towns cities, and inhabitants, 
was ahsoibcd in a moment ; an immense lake of water remaining 
in its place, even to this day. 

In the year lti4fi, during the terrible earthquake in the kingdom 
of Chili, several whole mountains of the Andes, one after another, 
were wholly absorbed in the earth. Probably many lakes, over the 
whole earth have been occasioned in this way. 

The patMal earthquake we rind in antiquity, it that mentioned 
by Pliny, in which twelve cities in Asia Minor were swallowed up 
in one night. Hut one of those most particularly described in his- 
tory, la that of the \e»r ItiM. It extended to a circumference of 
hn thousand aix hundred leagues, chiefly affecting the sea coast* 
and great river*. Its motion* were so rapid, that those who lay at 
their length were tossed from side to side as upon a rolling billow. 
Thr walls were dashed from their foundations, and DO lest than 
8fty-four cltie*, with an incredible number of villages, were either 
destroyed or greatly damaged. The city of Cutanea, in particular, 
wis utterly overthrown. A traveller, who na< on his way thither, 
at the distance of some miles, perceived a black cloud hanging near 
lac place. The tea all of a sudden began to roar : Mount Etna to 
•end forth grot spires of flame*; and toon alter a »hock ensued, 
with a noise as if all the artillery in the world had been at once 
discharged. Our traveller being obliged to alight instantly, felt 
himself raised a foot from the ground, and turning his eye* to the. 

saw nothing but a thick cloud of dust in the air. Although 
the shock did not continne above three minute., yet near nineteen 
ftOMMd of the inhabitant, of Sicily perished in the ruin*. 

We have said above, that Norway, |..p|« n<J , w>(1 Swe<fcn 
have been the very land «IM the land of AmretW by Esdrw, fa his 
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second book, chapter 13, who may, with the utmost certainty, be 
supposed to know the very course and place where these Ten 
Tribes went lo, being himself a Jew and an historian, who at the 
present day is quoted by the first authors of the age. 

We have also said it should be considered impoisiik for the Ten 
Tribes, after hiring IcA the place of their captivity, at the east end 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which was the Syrian country, for them 
to hare gone in a year and a half to Bhrring's Strait, through tht 
froren wilderness of Siberia. 

In going away from Syria, they cannot be supposed to have had 
any place in new, only they had conferred among themselves that, 
as Esdras saya, " that they would lcare the multitude of the hea- 
then, and go forth into a country where never mankind dwelt ;" 
which Esdras called the land of Ars ire th. 

Now, it is not to be supposed a land, or country, where no man 
dwelt could have a aontr, especially in that early age of the world, 
which was about seven hundred years before the Christian era , but 
on that very account we may suppose the word Anartth, to be de- 
scriptive only of a v»st wilderness country, where no man dwelt, 
and is probably a Persian word o( that signification, for Syria was 
embraced within the Person empire j the Israelites may have, in 
part, lost their original language, having been there in a slate of 
captivity for more than an hundred years before they left that 
country. 

Esdras say* that Ai>«retb was a land where no man dwelt ; this 
statement is somewhat corroborated bv the fact that the country 
which we have supposed was Arsarcth, namely Aonmy, Jkc, was 
anciently unknown to mankind. On this point, sec Morse's Geo- 
graphy, 2d volume, jrage 29 : " Norwat ; a tttjian nlmti.it m trn- 
tmncn lo the ascirnlt as viu America." 

Its almost insular situation ; hating on the nest the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south end the North Sea, and on the cart the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Bothnia — these waters almost surrounding it ; there 
being a narrow connexion of land with the European continent only 
on the north, between the Culf of Ho'.hnia and the White Sea, 
which is Lspland, and was a reason quite sufficient why the aiv- 
cients should have had no knowledge of that region of country which 
we have supposed to have been the country called by Esdras, the 
land of Arsarcth. 
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Naturalists, ka before remarked, have supposed lltat America was 
at aome remote period before the Christian era, united to the con- 
tinent of Europe ; and that aome convulsion in nature, auch am 
earthquakes, volcanoes, or the eruptions of the ocean, has shaken 
and overwhelmed a whole region of earth, lying between Norway 
and Baffin's Bay, of which Greenland and Iceland, with many 
other islands, are the remain*. 

fiat suppose the American and European continent*, 700 years 
before the Christian era were pot united ; how then did aueb part 
of the Ten Tribes, as may have wandered to that region from Sy- 
ria, get into America from Norway ) The answer is easy : They 
may have crooned over, from island to island, in vessels or boats, 
for a knowledge of navigation, and that of the ocean too, was known 
to the Ten Tribes ; for all the Jews and civilized nations of that 
age, were acquainted with this art, derived from the Egyptains. 

But it may be said, there are no traces that Jews were ever re- 
sidents of Norway, Lapland, or Scandinavia. From the particular 
shape of Norway, being surrounded by the water* of the sea, except 
between the Gulf of Bothnia, and the White Sea, we perceive that 
the firtt people, whoever tbey were, mini have approached it by 
the nurrow pass between those two bodies of water, of only about 
forty-five miles in width, if they would go there by land. 

Consequently the place now designated by the name of Lapland, 
which is the northern end of Norway, was first peopled before the 
more southern purls. An inquiry, therefore, whether the oncirnr 
people of Lapland bad any customs like those of the ancient Jews, 
would be pertinent to our hypothesis respecting the route of the 
Ten Tribes, as spoken of by Esdras. Morse, the geographer, says 
that of the original population of Lapland very little is known with 
certainty. Some writers have supposed them to be a colony of 
FiM from Ruwia ; others have thought that they bore a stronger 
resemblance to the Semotvh of Amu- Their language, however, is 
•aid by Leems, to have less similitude to the Finnish, than the 
Danish to the German ; and to be totally un/iie ang of the dialects 
of the Teutonic, or ancestors of the ancient Germans ; but accord- 
ins; to U-ems, as quoted by Morse, in their languay: are found ma- 
oy Hebnu. words, also Greek and Latin. 

Hebrew ward* are found among the American Indians in coost- 
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derable variety But bow cut Greek and Latin words to be in 
tbe composition of the Laponic language 

This is easily answered, if we supposed them in be derived from 
tbe Ten Tribes ; as at tbe time tbey left Syria, the Greek and La- 
tin were languages spoken every where in that region, as well as 
the Syrian and Chaldean. And on this very account it is Likely 
tbe Ten Tribes had, in part, lost their ancient language, as it was 
spoken at Jerusalem, when Salmanasscr carried them away. So 
that by the time they left Syria, and the region thereabouts, to go 
to Arssreth, their language had become, from this sort of mixture, 
an eotire nao language, as they bad been enslaved about an hun- 
dred yesrs. 

So that allowing the ancient Laplanders derived their tongue 
from a part of these Ten wandering Tribes, it well might be said 
by Leema, as quoted by Morse, that the Language of Lapland, com- 
monly called the Laponic, had no vords in common with the Gothic 
or Teutonic, except a Tew Norwegian words, evidently foreign, and 
unassociatcd with any of the languages of Asia or Europe ; these 
being of the Teutonic, or German origin, which goes back to within 
five hundred yean of the flood, several centuries before the Ten 
Tribes were carried away by Saluianasser. 

This view would seem to favor our hypothesis- We shsll now 
show a few particulars respecting their religious notions, which 
seem to have, in some respects, a resemblance to those of the Jews. 

Their deities were of four kind*. First : Sttpcr-celeitiaJ, named 
as follow: Radien, AUibe, and Kiedde, the Creator. Radien 
and Atiihe, they considered the fountain of power, and Kiedde or 
Radien Kiedde, the son or Creator ; these were their Supreme gods, 
and would seem to be borrowed from the Jewish doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

Second: Celestial Deiliet, called Beiwe, the sun, or as other an- 
cient nations had it, Apollo, which is the same, and Ailekies, (o 
whom Saturday was consecrated. May not these two powers be 
considered as the shadows of the different orders of angels as held 
by the Jews. 

Third : Sab-eelemial, or in the air, and on the earth : Moderak- 
ka, or the Lapland Lueins; Saderakka, or Venus, to whom Fri- 
day was holy ; and Juks Akka, or the Nurse. These are of hca- 
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ill' n origin, derived from the nation* among wham they 1ml :>■-*- n 
tlavrs and wanderers. 

Fourth : .W/ferrawcn Daiuct, u Saiwo and Saiwo-OI 
of the mouDtaini ; Salwo-Gucllc, or their Mercury, who > udueted 
the shades, or nicked touls, to the lower rcgions- 

Tbii idea would seem to be equivalent with the doctr 
io both the Jneith and Christian religion*, namely, that E ■ oa- 
durt* or recciroi the souls of the wicked to hi* bell. 

Tbey have another deity, belonging to the fonrth ord> r, tad 
blm they call Jatrnt-Akko, or be who occupied their Elisii in 
which tlin mul wai furnished with a new body, and nobler privile- 
ges and powers, and entitled, at some future day, to enjoy th 
of Hadien, the fountain of power, and to dwell with him ft 
in the mansions of bliss. 

This last acntiment is certainly equivalent to the Jewish idea ot 
heaven and eternal happiness in Abraham's bosom- It also, un- 
der the idea of a nne body, shows a relation to the Jewish and 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body at the last day ; 
it Indeed wonderful. 

H Fifth : An Infernal Deity, called Rota, who occupied and reign- 
ed in Rota-Abinio, or the infernal regions ; the occupants of which 
had no hopes of an escape. He, together with his subordinates, 
Fudao, Mubber, and Palia-Engel, were all considered as evil dis- 
posed towards mankind- 

This is too pluin not to be applied to the Bible doctrine of one 
supreme devil and bis angels, who are, sure enough, evil disposed 
towards mankind. 

Added to all this, the Laplanders were found in the practice of 
sacrificing to all their deities, the reindeer, the sheep, and some- 
time* the seal, pouring libations of milk, whey, and brandy, with 
offerings of cheese, &c. 

This last item if their religious manners, is too striking not to 
claim its derivation from the ancient Jewish worship. The Lap- 
landers are a people but few in number, not much exceeding twelve 
hundred families ; which we imagine it a circumstance favoring 
our idea, that after they had remained a while in Arsareth, or Up- 
land and Norway, which it much the same thing, that their main 
body may have passed over into America, either in boata, from {st- 
and to island ; or, if there then wa», as it »upposed, as isthmus of 
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land, connecting the continent-, they psased over on that, Massing 
«s is natural, io case of such a migration, some individuals or fami- 
lies behind, who night not wish to accompany then, from whom, 
(be pre seat race of Laplanders may be derived. Their dress is 
much the same with that of our Indians ; their complexion is swar- 
thy, hair Mack, large beads, high cheek bones, with wide mouths ; 
all of which is strikingly national. The call themselves Same, 
their speech Same-git I, and their country Same- Edna- This last 
word sounds rery much like the word Eden, and may be, inasmuch 
•a it is the Dsase of their country, borrowed from the name of the 
region where Adam was created. 

When men emigrate from one region of the earth to another, 
which is very disiaut, and especially if the country to which they 
emigrate is a new one, or in a state of nature, it is perfectly natural, 
to give it the tame name or names which distinguished the country 
and its parts, from which they emigrated. 

Eden*, was the name of an ancient city of Mesopotamia, which 
was situated in the country, or land of Assyria, between the rirers) 
Euphrates and Tigris. In this region the Teu Tribes were held 
in bondage, who had been carried away by Solmanasscr, the Assy- 
rian monarch. We are, therefore, the more confirmed in this conjec- 
ture, from the similsrity existing between the two names Edna and 
Edessa, both derived, it is likely, from the more ancient word Eden, 
which, from common consent, had its situation, before the deluge, 
not far from this same region, where Turkey is now, between the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, Caspian Sea, and the Persian Gulf, as 
before argued. 

If such may hare been the fact, that a part of the Ten*Tribea 
came over to America, in the way we hare supposed, leaving the 
cold regions of Arsarcth behind them, in quest of a milder climate, 
it would be natural to look for tokens of the presence of Jews of 
some sort, along countries adjacent to the Atlantic. In order to 
this, we shall here make sn extract from an able work, written ex- 
clusively on the subject of the Ten Tribes having come from Asia 
by the way of Bbering's Strait, by the Rev. Ethan Smith, Pultney, 
Vt. who rclstes as follows : "Joseph Menick, Esq., a highly re- 
spectable character in the church at PittsSeld, gave the following, 
account : that in 1815, he was levelling some ground under and 
9 
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ied, standing oo ■ place of bil limited on Imiia* 

II 

conveyed awsy old chips and earth to some 
• ork was done, walking oyer the place, he d i»- 
- the earth had been dug the deepest, a black 
I, about sis inches in length, and one and an half 
•it the thickness of a leather tries to • himeasi 
iad at each end a loop of some hard substance, 
irposc of carrying it. He conveyed it to hi* 

into an old tool box. He afterwards found it 
. sad he again conreyed it to the box. After 
it he would examine it ; but in attempting to 
ird as bone ; he succeeded, however, in getting 
it was formed of two pieces of thick raw-hide, 
■ter tight, with the sinews of some animal ; and 
ained four folded pieces of psrehment They 
ow hue, and contained some kind of writing.— 
ng in to see the strsnge discovery, tore one of 
in the true Hun and Vandal style- The other 
lerrick saved, and sent them to Cambridge, — 
xamined, and discovered to hsvc been written 
w, plain and legible. 

the three remaining pieces of psrehment, was 
Old Tests ment See Dent. vi. chip, from the 
inclusive — also, xi. ehap. IS — 21, inclusive — 
xiii. 1 1 — 16, inclusive, to which the reader caa 
curiosity to read litis most interesting discovery, 
s recited above, were found in the strap of raw- 
stionably had been written on the very pieces 
D the possession of the Antiquarian Society, he- 
ld of Syria, more than 2,500 years ago; hot it is 
.de strap in which they were found enclosed, had 
teat length of time. This would be unnatural, 
t the sacred characters, would be very gnat, 
I not read them. This, however, was done it 
nd buried with some Chief, on the place wliere 
Indian Hill. 

ckbridgc, relates that an old Indian informed 
I in this country, had, not loug since, been in 
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the possession of a book, which they hud, for a long time, carried 
with them, but hiving lost the knowledge of reading it, they bu- 
ried it with an Indian Chief. — Vine of ike Ikbrtvt, page 223. 
• It had been handed down from family to family, or from Chief to 
Chief, ai a moat precious relic, if not a* an amulet, charm, or talia- 
mau , for it U not to be supposed, that a distinct knowledge of what 
was contained in the (trap, could have Ion;; continued among them, 
in their wandering condition, amid woods and forests. 

" It ia said by Calmet, that the above texts are the very passages 
of Scripture, which the Jews used (o write on the leaves of their 
phylacteries. These phylacteries were little rolls of parchment, 
whereon were written certain words of the law, these they wore 
upon their forehead, and upon the wrist of the left arm." — Smiths 
Vim of the Hebmet, page 220. 

This intimation of the presence of the Israelites in America, is 
too unequivocal to be passed unnoticed ; and the circumstance of its 
being found so near the Atlantic coast, and at so vast a distance 
from Bhering'a Straits, we are still inclined to suppose, thst such of 
the Israelites as found their way to the shores of America, on the 
coast of the Atlantic, may have come from Lapland, or Norway ;— 
seeing evident tokens exist of their hiving once been there, is we 
hive noticed some few pages back. 

But there is • third supposition respecting the land of Arsareth ; 
which is, that it is situated exsctly cast from the region of Syria. 
This is thought to be the country now known iu Asia by the appel- 
lation of Little Bucharia. Its distinct- from Syria, is something 
more than two thousand miles ; which, by Esdras, might very well 
be said to be a joumey of a year ami an half, through an entire wil- 
derness. 

Bucharia, th« region of country of which we ire about to speak, 
as being the inrient resort of i part of the lost Ten Trirbs, is in 
distance from England, 3,475 miles; a little southeast from the 
latitude of London ; and from the State of New-York, exactly dou- 
ble that distance, 6,950 miles, on an air line, as measured on an ar- 
tificial globe, snd in neatly the same latitude, due east from this 
country. 

It is not impossible, niter till our speculation, and the speculations 
of others, that, instead of America, or of Norway, this same Bucha- 
ria, is in truth, the ancient country of Arsarelh ; although iu the 
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country of old Norway, and of America, are abundant evidence of 
the presence of Jcwi at some remote period, no doubt derived from 
this stock, the Ttn Tribes. 

The country of Bucharia is situated due east from Syria, where 
the Ten Tribes were placed by Salmanasser, a* well as farther cast 
on the river Cozen, or Ganges, of Hindostan. The distance is 
about two thousand five hundred miles, and al that time, was ■ vast 
desert, lying beyond the settlements of men, in nil probability ; and 
in oider to go there, they must also pass through the narrow passes 
of the river Euphrates, or its heads, near the south and of the Cas- 
pian Sea, and then nearly due east, inclining, however, a little to 
the north. Two circumstances lead to a supposition that this Bu- 
cbaria is the Arsareth mentioned by Esdras. The Ant is, at this 
place is found a great population of the Jews : Second ; the word, 
Artareth is similar to the names of other regioDsof that country in 
Asia ; as Ararat, Astracan, Samarcand, Yarkund, Arecan, Ala Tea, 
Alatanian, Aral, Altai, Arnu, Korassan, Balk, Baclriana, Bucbaria, 
Argun, Nsrrat, Anderab, Katlnn : (this word is much like the Mex- 
ican names of places, as Aztalan, Copallan, and so on ;) Anderab, 
Aktau, Ailak. Names of countries and rivers might he greatly 
multiplied, which bear a strong affinity, in sound and formation, to 
the word Artartth, which is probably a Persian word, as well as 
the rest we have quoted, as from these regions, ancient Bucbaria, 
the foundations of the Persian power was derived. 

The reader can choose between the three, whether America, 
Norway, or BurAaria, is the ancient country called Arsartlh, as one 
of the three is, beyond a doubt, the place alluded to by Esdras, 
to which the Ten Trite) went ; and in all three, the traits of Jews 
are found. 

In this country, Bucharia, many thousand Jews have been dis- 
covered, who were not known by the Christian nations, to have 
existed at all till recently. It would app* ar from this circumstance, 
that the Ten Tribe) may have divided, a part going east, to the 
country now called Bucharia ; and a part west, to the country now 
called Norway ; both of which, at that time, were the region of 
almost cudless solitudes, and about equal distances from Syria : and 
from Bucharia to Bbering's Strait is also about the same distance- 
In process of time, both from Bucbaria, in Asia, and Norway, in 
Europe, the descendants from these Ten Tribes, may have food 
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their way into America. Those from Norway, by ibe way of it- 
land*, boat* or continent, which may tbea hare existed, between 
America and north of Europe ; and those from Bucharia, by the 
way of Bhering's Strait, which at that time, it is likely, was m Strait, 
but an isthmus, if not a country of great extent, uniting Asia with 
America. The account of the Buchanan Jews is as followi: 

''After having seen some years past, merchants from Tills, Per- 
sia, and Armenia, among the visitors at Leipsic, we bare lad, for 
the first time, (1626,) (too trader* form Bucharia , with ihavlt, uhich 
are there manufactured of Ike fmest toool of the goatt of Thiiet ami 
Caihmere, by the Jewish families,VAo form a third part of the pop- 
ulation. In Bucharia, (formerly the capitot of Sogdisna,) the Jews 
hare been very numerous ever since the Babylonian captirity, and 
•re there as remarkable for their industry and manufactures, as they 
are in England for tbeir money transactions. It was not till 1S26, 
that the Russisn government succeeded in extending its diplo- 
matic mission far into Bucharia. The above traders exchanged 
their shawls for coarse and fine woollen cloths, of such colours as 
are most esteemed in the east." 

Much interest has been excited by the information which this 
paragraph conveys, and which is equally novel and important. In 
none of lite geographical works which we have consulted, do we 
find the least hint as to the existence in Bucharia of such a body of 
Jews as are here mentioned, amounting to one third of the whole 
populating ; but as the fact can no longer be doubted, the next point 
of inquiry which presents itself is ; whence have they proceeded, 
and how have they come to establish themselves in a region so re- 
mote from their original country ? This question, we think, can 
only be answered, by supposing that these persons sre the descend- 
ants of the long lost Ten Tribes, concerning the facts of which, 
theologians, historians, and antiquarians, hare been alike puzxled : 
and however wild this hypntlft sis may at first appear, there are not 
wanting circumstances to render it Ut from being improbable- Id 
the 17th chapter of the second book of Kings, it is said, " In the 
ninth year of Hoshca, the king of Assyria, took Samaria, and car- 
ried Israel away into Assyria, and placed tbem in Ilclah and Haber f 
by the river Coxan, and in the cities of the Medes :" and in tbe 
subsequent verses, as well as the writings of the prophets, it is said, 
that the Lord then " put away Israel out of his sight, and carried 
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them away into the land of Assyria unto this day" In the Apoc- 
i> |.|n, Id Esdras, xiii., it is said, that the Ten Tribes were earned 

I. •. i! ii. lit rr, ' Kn|ilir«ios,) .11 d so Ihey wi re brought into an- 
other laid, when they t>Hik counsel together, that they would leave 
the mul itmle of the heathen, and p> lortb into a further country, 
whrre irver mankind dwelt; tliat they entered in at the narrow 
passive? of the riter Kuphrates, when the spring* of the flood were 
•layed, and " went through the country a great journey, even a 
year aid a half.;" and it is added, thai " there will they remain, 
■Ml in latter lime, when they will come forth again- " The 
country beyond Bucharia wm onknown to the ancients, end it it, 
wr btUcva, generally admitted, that the river Gozan, mentioned in 
ihr book of Kings, is the name as the Ganges, which has its rise in 
.those vert countries in which the Jews reside, of which the Liep- 
«e account speaks. The distance which these two merchants most 
have travelled, cannot therefure, he less than three thousand miles ; 
and there can be hut little doubt that the Jews, whom they repre- 
sent as a third part of the population of the country, are descend- 
ants of the Ten Tribes of Israel, settled by the river Gozan. 

The great plain of Central Asia, forming four principal sides, viz : 
LittU Hurliaria, Thibet, Mongolia, and Montchous, contains a sur- 
face of l.V),OiK> square miles, and a population of 20,000,000. 
This vast country is still very little known- The great traits of 
it* gigantic formation compose, fur the most part, all that we are 
certain of It is an immense plain of an excessive elevation, in- 
tersected with barian rocks and vast deserts of black and almost 
moving sand. It is supported on all rides by mountains of granite, 
whose elevated summits determine the different climates of the 
great continent of Asia, and form the division of it* waters- Proa 
its exterior flow all the pi eat rivers of that part of the world In 
the interior area quantity of rivers, hiving little declivity, or no is- 
sue, which arc lo<t in the sands, or perhaps feed stagnant waters- 
In tl.e southern chains are countries, populous, rich and civilzed ; 
Little Bucharia, Great and Little Thibet. The people of the north 
arc shepherds and wanderers- Their riches consist in their herds. 
Their habitations are tents, and towns, ami camp, which are trans- 
ported according to the wauls of pasturage. The Buchanans en- 
joy the right of trading to all parts of Asia, and the. Thibetian* 
cultivate the earth to advantage. The ancients had only a cob- 
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fused idea of Centra] Asia. " The inhabitants of the country," as 
we learn from a great authority, u are in a high slate of civilization ; 
possessing all the useful manufactures, and lofty houses btilt with 
stone- The Chinese reckon (but this is evidently an eiagije ra- 
tion) thai Thibet alone contains 33,000,000 of persons- The mer- 
chants of Cashmere, on their way to Yarkland in Little Bueharia, 
pais through Little Thibet This country is scarcely known to 
European geographers." The immense plain of Central Asia it 
bammed in, and almost inaccessable by mountain ranges of the 
greatest elevation, which surround it on all sides, except China ; 
and when the watchful jealousy of the government of the Celestial 
Empire, is considered, it will scarcely be wondered at. that the rut 
region in question is so little known. 

Such is the country which these newly discovered Jews are said 
to inhabit in such numbers. The following faets may perhaps serve 
to throw some additional light on this interesting subject- 
In the year 1832, a Mr. Sargon, who had been appointed 
one of the agents of the London Society, communicated to Eng- 
land some interesting accounts of a number of persons resident at 
Bombay, Cinnamore, and their vicinity, who are cvidenily the des- 
cendants of Jews, calling themselves Beni Israel, and bearing al- 
most uniformly Jewish names, but with Persian terminations. 
This gentleman, feeling very desirous of obtaining all possible 
knowledge of their conditioo, undertook a minion for this purpose, 
to Cinnamore , and the result of his inquiries was a conviction that 
they were not Jews of the one tribe and a half, being of a difle rent 
race to the white and black Jews at Cochin, and consequently that 
they were a remnant of the long lost Ten Tribes. This gentle- 
man also concluded, from the information he obtained respecting 
the Beni Israel, or sons of Israel, (hat they existed in great numbers 
in the countries between Cochin and Bombay, the norfA of Persia, 
among the hordes of Tartary, and in Ca»hmcrc ; the very countries 
in which, according to the paragraph in the Cerman paper, they ex 
iat in such numbers. So far then, these accounts confirm each other, 
and there is every probability that the Beni Israel, resident on the 
west of the Indian peninsula, had originally proceeded from Bu- 
cbaria. It will, therefore, be interesting to know something of 
their moral and religious character. The following particulars arc 
collected from Mr. Sargon'* accounts: 1. In dress and manners 
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ie natives n II not to be distinguished from then, 
rive observation and inquiry. 2. Tbey hare He- 
>he same kind, and with the same local termination 
11 the ninth regiment Bombay native infantry' 3. 
ad Hebrew, and they have a faint tradition of the 
iginal exodus from Egypt- 4, Their common Ian- 
idoo. 5. Tbey keep idols and worship them, and 
•remoniej intermixed with Hebrew. 6. They cir- 
ildren. 7. They observe the Kipper, or great ex- 
lie Hebrews, but not the Sabbath, or any of the 
fa. 8. They call themselves Oorak JehmH, or 
1 they term the black Jews Colla Jdutdi. 9. They 
bian Jews as their brethren, but do not acknowl- 
ao Jews as aueh. They use, on all occasions, and 
trivial circumstances, the usual Jewish prayer— 
the Lord our God is one Lord." 10. They hare 
t) levite, or kasi among them, under those terns ; 
kiui, (reader,) who performs 'prayers, and coo- 
>ou* ceremonies : and they appear to have elders 
ach community, who determine in their religions 
[hey expect the Messiah, and that they will one 
rusalcm- They think that the time of his appeax- 
rivc, at which they much rejuice, believing mat at 
vill see their God, worship him only, and be des- 

an, we should presume, can scarcely fail to prove 
in ■ moral and religious, as well as in a geograph- 
v. The number of the scattered members of the 
and the half tribe of Benjamin, rather exceed than 
millions. Now, if this number be added to the 
ions to be found in the different countries of the 
Dense power would be brought into action, were 
maiity once roused, or any extraordinary event to 
uld induce them to unite in claiming possession of 
was given to them for an " heritage forever," and 
y other clime of the earth, their fondest hopes and 
rations never cease to turn." 
the opinion that the American Indians are the de- 
lost Ten Tribes, is now a popular one, sad gene- 
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tally believed, yet there arc some who totally discard this opinion 
And among such as chief, is Professor Raffinesque, whose opinions 
on the subject of the flood of Noah not being universal, and of the 
ark, wc have introduced on the first pages of this work. 

This gentleman is decidedly, we may say severely, opposed to 
this doctrine, und alleges that the Ten Tribes were nerrr lost, bot 
are tlill in the countries of the cast about the region of ancient Sy- 
ria, in Asia. He ridicules nil those authors who have attempted 
to find in the customs of the Indians, traits of the Jews, and stamps 
them with being cgregiously ignorant of the origin of things pertain- 
ing to this subject. This is taking a high stand, indeed, and if he 
can maintain it, he has a right to the honor thereof. Upon this 
notion, he says, a new sect of religion has arisen, namely, the 
Mormanitcs, whopretend to have discovered a book with golden 
leaves, in which m the history of the American Jews, and their 
leader, Morman, who came hither more than 2,000 years ago. — 
This work is ridiculous enough, it is true ; as the whole book of 
Morman, bears the stamp of fully, and is a poor attempt at an imita- 
tion of the Old Testament Scripture*, anil is without connection, 
object, or aim ; shewing every where language ond phrases of too 
late a construction, to accord with the Asiatic manner of composi- 
tion, which highly characterises the style of the Riblo. 

As reasons, this philosopher advances as follows, igsinst the 
American nations being descended from the Ten Tribes of ancient 
Israel : 

"1st. The>e Ten Tribes are nof lost, as long supposed ; their 
descendants, more or leu mixed with the na/it-i«, are yet found in 
Media, Iran, Taurin, Cabulistan, Hindustan, and China, where lite 
travellers have traced them, calling themselves by various names. 

2d. The American nations knew not the Sahbath, nor yet the 
Sabbattical weeks and years of the Jews. This knowledge could 
never have been lost by the Hebrews. The only weeks known in 
America, were of three days, five days, and half lunations, (or half 
a moon ;) aa among the primitive nations, before the week of se- 
ven days was used in Asia, which wis based upon the seven planets, 
long before the laws of Moses." 

Here is another manifest attempt of this philosopher, Kaffinesque, 
to invalidate the Scriptures, in attempting to fix, as the origin of the 
ancient Jewish, and present Christian -Sabbath, on the observance 

10 
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of lh>' ancient nation*, respecting the motions of the terra primary 
planet* of the heaven* ; when it if emphatically Mid, in the He- 
brew Scripture*, that the week of seven day* wm based on the ae- 
ven days' work of the Creator, in the creation of the world. And 
o« th>' Creation is older than the astronomical observations of the 
most anrient nation! of the earth, it is evident that the Scripture 
ucnitmt of tlto origin of the seven-day week, ought to hare the pre- 
cedence of er all other opinions, since sprung up. 

.Id. He says," The Indians hardly knew the use of iron, although 
common among the Hebrews, and likely never to be lost ; nor did 
they, thai Indiana of America, know the use of the plough." 

" 4th The astne applies to the use of writing ; such an art is 
never lost when once known." 

" Sth. Circumcihion was unknown, and even abhorred by the 
ywd o uu , except two nations, who used it — the Mayans, of Yu- 
cntan, in South America, who worshipped an hundred idols, and 
the ( 'ah Km, nil, of Choco, of the same country, who worshipped the 
tun and Mm*, believiug that departed souls became ttart. These 
belief* in quite dilfcKnt from Judaism ; and besides, this the rite 
of circumcision was common to Egypt, Ethiopia, Edom, and 
Chalchi*." 

Hut In thia we reply, supposing circumciiion teas practised 
by all tiiot»' nations, and even more, this docs not disprove 
the rile to be of pur* Hebrew or Jewish origin, as we have an ac- 
count of il in the Scriptures written by Moses, as being in use quite 
two thousand years before Christ ; long enough before Abraham, or 
hi* posterity knew any thing of the Egyptians ; it was, therefore, moat 
undoubtedly introduced, among the Egyptian* by the Jew* them- 
selves, und from them the custom has gone out into many nation* 
of the earth. 

Again, Mr. Raffincsque says, one tribe there was, namely, the 
Catchaijuis, who worshipped the sun and the stars, supposing them 
to be the iwlM of the departed. 

This notion if Dot very far removed from, or at least may have 
had its origin with the Jews ; for Daniel, one of their prophets, who 
tired about 500 years before Christ, expressly says, respecting the 
umlt of the departed righteous : " they that be wise shall s fane as 
the BRIGHTNESS of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
i ii>m.. <~, as the stars, for ever and ever. - ' A sentiment of 
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curb Iranscendant betuty ami consequence, is not easily lost. This 
tribe, therefore, as above named, may (Ary not have been of Jew- 
ish origin ? 

" 6. None of the American tribes have the striking, sharp, Jew- 
ish features, and physical conformation." But other authors, of 
equal celebrity, have a contrary opinion. 

" 7. The American Indians eat hogs, hares, fish, and all the for- 
bidden animals of Moses, but each tribe abstain from their tutelar 
animals," (which, as they imagine, presides over their destinies,) 
" or badges of families of some peculiar sort." 

But to this we reply, most certainly the Jews did use fish , as in 
all their history, even in the Bible, frequent reference is had to their 
use of fishes, and to their fish markets, where they were sold and 
bough I- 

" 8. The American customs of scalping, torturing prisoners, can- 
nibalism, painting their bodies, and going naked, even in very cold 
climates, are totally unlike the Hebrew customs;" Scalping, with 
several other customs of the sort, we have elsewhere in this work, 
shown to be of Scythian oiigin; but does not, on that account, 
prove, nor iu any way invalidate the other opinion, that lume of the 
tribes are indeed of Jewish origin. 

" 5>. A multitude of languages exists in America, which may 
perhaps be reduced to twenty-live radical languages, and two thou- 
sand dialects. , But they are often unlike the Hebrew, in roots, 
words, and grammar ; they have by far, says this author, more an- 
alogies with the Sanjcrr'/," (the ancient Chinese,) Celtic, Bask, 
Pelasgisn, Berber," (in Kurope ;) " I.yhian, Egyptian," (in Afri- 
ca ;) " Persian, Turan, Ac," (also in Europe ;) " or in fart, all 
the primitive languages of mankind." 

" 10. The Americans cannot have sprung from a single nation, 
because independently of the languages, their features and complex- 
ions are aa various as in Africa and Asia." 

" We find in America, teAnV, lawny, brown, yellow, olive, cop- 
per, and even black nations, as in Africa. Also, da-ar/i and giants, 
handsome and ugly features, flat and aquiline noses, tluck and thin 
lips," Ac. 

The Rev. Mr. Smith, of Pulteney, Vt , a few years since, pub- 
lished a work, entitled " A view of the Hebrews," in which he 
labors to establish that the American Indians worshipped but one 
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•hewah, or Jehovah of the Scriptures. This i» 
i bj Philosopher Riffinetque, u follows, in rc- 

Aroerieans hid the ia>ne God loAeica ; this is 
was the pod of the Chaetas and Florida In- 
•ther tribes had Iripple gois, or trimurtis, as in 
name* neatly Sunscrit." But neither does tbia 
if these tribes are of Jewish origin, 
a plurality of wives,) " idolatry, and a complex 
•d among all the roo>t civilized nations" of tbia 

refiyionj were found in America," which have 
d world, in the earliest ages, as " Theism, Sa- 
indooism, Sharuanism, Fetichism, kt., but no 

examples of the affinity between the Indian 
Hi brew, given by Mr. Smith, in his work, be- 
uridan and Caribbean languages. Mr. Raflin- 
■1 show ten times as many in the Aruac, Gua- 
f South America,) " but what is that compared 
Ifinitits with the primitive language*." 
d Americans had a priesthood, or priestly ctalt, 
indoos, Egyptians, Persians, Cells, Ethiopians, 
■ 

ound among all the ancient nations, Arabs, Ber- 
s, te., who are not Jews. The msot civilized 
instead of tribes, in America as well as Egypt 
air ins, the Mayan*, Muhizcas, the Peruvians, 
The animal badges of tribes, are found among 
n, as well as our Indians." 
It ant, and cities of refuge arc not . peculiar to 
-ialic nations had then, also the Egyptians, and 
Indian tribes have none at all, or have only holy 
some « bat like a talisman, a cbaim, or as the 
vr.icans." 

ere is no evidence that other nations than the 
Refuge, and imitotions of the Ark of the cor- 
time of Moses, which was full sixteen hundred 
t, and from whom it is altogether probible that 
Of whom iucA traiu are found, derived them at 
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first from the laws of tint Hebrew I.f^i>|jtor. Those nation*, 
therefore, among whom, at this distance of time, those traits aie 
found most resembling the Jews, may be said, with some degree 
of propriety, to be their descendant* ; end among many tribes of 
the western Indian*, thcM trait* art found, if m may believe the 
inost credible witnesses. 

" 6- The religious cry of Aliluya, is not Jewish, say* this au- 
thor, but primitive, and found imoni; the Hindoo*, Arabs, Creeks, 
Saxons, Celts, Lybinns, tic, under the modification of Imiili, 
yululu, tulnjah, &c. Other Americans call it utuluc: yualula, 
aluytth, fee." 

All thi* being true, which we arc willing to allow, docs not 
disprove, but these form* of speech, which are directed in praise, 
and adoration of a Supreme, or Superior being, of some suture, no 
matter what, may nil have originated from the Hebrew Jews, at 
Mi name of God, namely Morah, was known among that nation, 
before the existence as rwrinns. by those names, of cither the Hin- 
doos, Arab*, Greek*, Saxons, Celt* or Lybian*, for it was known 
in the family of Noah, ond to all the Patriarchs before the flood. The 
original word, translated God, wa* Jchoca, and also ICloiIIM, 
which are generally translated Lord and God. 

In the 2d chapter of Genesis, at the 4th verse, the word Jchotah, 
first occurs, sayes Dr. Clarke, in the original, as written hy Moses; 
but was in use long before the days of Abraham, among the ances- 
tors ol that Patriarch. From this word, Month, and Eloliim, the 
word* Alleluia, tic, as above, it is admitted on nil hands, were at 
first derived ; and are in all nations, where known and u*ed, di- 
rected to the praise and adoration of the Almighty, or other object* 
of adoration. 

This mo»t exalted form of praise, it appears, was known to John 
the Kevelator, for he says in chapter 19, " I heard a great voice of 
much people in heaven, sa)ing Alleluia ; and again, they said, 
Altt!uia n This form of praise, says Dr. Clarke, the heathen bor- 
rowed from the Jews, a* ii evident fiuru their I'uant, or hymns, 
tuog in honor of Apol'o, winch began and end^d with eltleuie, a 
mere composition of the iletrcio word* allfiiia and halttlujK. It 
is even found among the North Anicric.m Indiana, and adapted by 
them to the name purpose, namely, the wors'aip of God at tbe 
Grvat Spirit. 
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I been able to show on this subject, as above , 
> (he opinion that those words ire not of He- 
rigins ; consequently being of Hebrew 
v, (hit where they ire found in the 
rited uv, lint the people so using them, ire 
ewi-.li descent ; ind this is found imong the 

r tribes they hive ■ place denominated the 
ey sometimes dance a whole night ; but al- 
worshiping posture, singing continually, b»l- 
-ho-vah ; which last woid, says Clarke, U 
uunciation of the ancicut Htlirtw word Je- 

tlat these Jewish customs ire found "a- 
jlicicnt MtioM of Asia, Africa, Europe ind 
mixing the wild Negri* to this day," since 
lie very outset of the spread of the nations 

therefore, of Hebrew primUm origins, but 
'ifigin ris asserted by Raflincsque. We are 
, w hether the Ten Tribes were lost or not, 
the opinion, ihnl they are found in alnMMt 
Id, having mingled with the various nations 
i mpure, why may they not, therefore, be 
Id they not as easily have found their way 
• mis "f the east, — most assuredly. 

this vtilumc, to contend on this point ; but 
. tn ovciturn the scriptures, and if possible, to 
by an many wurds; yet iu the manner, we 
t remaiks; that (he bible itself, is nothing 
if heathenism, placed under the plausible 
piimilii/e usages and primilitt religion ; we 

(riirrKs tarrm irahil) cut before the hotse, 
ltd to pass without reproof. 
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A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE CX)NVtTLSlONS OF THE GLOBE, 
WITH THE REMOVAL OF ISLANDS. 

Ir the supposition of tiatraliiU nay obtain belief, it follows, 
that there may hive been a whole continent, retching from the 
north of Europe to Bhering's Strait , uniting, not only Europe with 
America, on the cast, but also Alia, on the north, and may have 
continued on wuth from Bhering's Strait, some way down the Pa- 
cific, as Buflbn partly believed, uniting America and China on the 
west. 

It was contended by Clavigero, that the equatorial parts of Afri- 
ca and America were once united : By which means, before the 
connexion was torn away by the irruption of the sea oo both sides, 
the inhabitants from lb* African continent came, in the earliest 
ages, to South America. Whether this be true or not, the two 
countries approach each other, in a remarkable manner, along the 
coast of Guinea, on the tide of Africa, and the coast of Pernam- 
buco, on the side of South America. These are the places which, 
in reality, seem (o stretch towards each other, as if they had been 
once united. 

The innumerable islands scattered all over the Pacific ocean, 
populous with men, nuttt than intimates a period, even since the 
flood, when all the dilli-reut continents of the globe were united to- 
gether, and the sea so disposed of, that tliey did not break this har- 
mony, so well calculated to facilitate the migrations of mcu and an- 
imals. 

Several tribes of the present Southern Indians, as they now are 
called, hive traditions, that they came from the cast, or through 
the Atlantic ocean. Raffincsquc says, it is important to distinguish 
the American nations of tmlan origin from those of northern, who, 
he says, were invaders from Tartary, and were as different in their 
Banners as were the Romans and Vandals. 

The southern nations, among whom this tradition is (bund, are 
the Natchez, Apalarhians, Talascas, Mayans, Myhizcas, and Hsy- 
tiani. But those of the Algonquin stock, point to a northwest 
origin, which is the way from the northern region* of Alia. 
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It Unot likely that immediately after the era of the deluge, there 
tvu us much ocean which appeared above ground as at the present 
time ; but instead of this, lakes were more numerous Conse- 
qucctly, on the surface of the globe there was much more land 
than at the present time. Out from various convulsions, more than 
we have spoken of, whoa? history is now lost, in past ages, many 
parts, nay, neatly, all the earthy surface, is sunken to the depths 
below, while the waters have risen above ; nearly Ibrcv-fourths of 
the globe's suifarc is known to be water. How appalling is this 
reflection ! 

The currents of sea running through the bowels of the earth, 
by the disposition of its Creator, to promote motion in the waters, 
as motion is essential to all animal life, have, doubtless, by subter- 
ranean attrition wearing away the earth, affected the foundations 
of whole islands, which have sunk beneath the waters at ditfereut 
periods To such convulsion* as these, it would seem, Job has al- 
luded in bis ninth chapter, at the 5th vcise, os follows : "Which 
reraovcth the mountains, and they know not ; which overturncth 
them in his anger." Ad.im Clarke's comment on this verse is as 
follows : " This seems to refer to earthquakes. Dy these strong 
convulsions, mountains, valleys, hills, even tikolt. islands are re- 
moved in on instant: and to this latter circumstance the words, 
" thty Inme vol" most probably refer. The work is done in the 
twinkling of an eye; no warning is given; the mountain that 
seemed to be as linn as the earth on which it rested, was in the 
aaiw moment both risible and inrmVe ; so suddenly was it swal- 
lowed up." 

It can scarcely be supposed but Job w in i ither personally or by 
information, acquainted w ith occurrences of the kind, in order to 
justify the thing as being done by God in his anger. 

It is not impossible but the fact upon which the following story 
is founded, may have been known to Job, who was a man suppos- 
ed in possession of every s|»e<-ie» of information calculated to inter- 
est the nobler faculties of the human mind, if we may judge from 
the book bearing his own name. Thy story is an account of • cer- 
tain island, called by the ancients Alahntis ; and for ought that can 
be urged against it having existed, we arc inclined to believe it did, 
as that all learning, uninspired, and general information, was m - 
rtcjilty in possession of htaihcn philosophers and priests, to wlioa 
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U WM the cuitom,' even for princti, to resort to, and leire of, be- 
fore they were considered qualified to tit on the thrones of their 
fathers. Such were the Egyptian priests to the Egyptians, and the 
Druids to the Celtic nations; the Brahmins to the Hindoos; the 
Magi to the Persians ;the Philosopher* to the Greeks and Romans ; 
•nd the Proptult of the Indians, to the western Tiibes. 

H lt»i» island is rncntianed by Plato, in Lis dialogue of Timaeui- 
Soton, the Athenian lawgiver, i* supposed to have travelled into 
Egypt," about six hundred years before Christ. Plato's time waa 
three hundred years nearer the lime of Chriit, who has mentioned 
the travels of Solou into Egypt- " He onives at an ancient tem- 
ple on the Delta, • fertile inland formed by the Nile, where he held 
■ conversation with certain learned priests, on the aittiqtiitia of re- 
mote agea. When one of them gave Solon a description of the isl- 
and AUlantis, and also of its destruction. This island, said the 
Egyptian priest, was situated in the Western Ocean, opposite the 
Strait* of Oibralter ;" which would place it exactly between a part 
of Europe, its southern end, and the northern part of Africa and the 
continent of America. 

■ There was, said the piiest, an easy parage fiom this to other 
ulanda, which lay adjjeent to a latgp continent) exceeding in tits 
mil Europe and Asia." Neptune settled in tliu island, from whose 
aon Allot, its nan-e was derived, and divided it between his «n 
tons, who reigned there in regular succession for many oges" 

From the time of Solon's travels in Egypt, which was six hun- 
dred years before Christ, we find more than seventeen hundred 
years up to the flood ; so that time enough had elapsed since the 
flood to justify the fact of the island haii.ig existed, and alto of 
having been inhabited and destroyed even six hundred years be- 
fore the time of Solon ; which would make the time of its destruc- 
tion twelve hundred years before Christ; and would still leave 
more than five hundred years from that perii>J back to the flojj — 
So that if Kinj Neptune had not made his settlement on the island 
Atalantis, till two hundred years after the flood, there would have 
been time for the successive reigns of each of the legal lines of his 
tons, amounting to three hundred years, before the time of its en- 
▼elopement in the sea ; so that the priest was justified in »-.\.,- tha 
term antioui.'ia, when he referred to that ctti-.trupho. 

11 
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" They made, i. t. the At&Untians, irruption* Into Europe and 
Africa; subduing »ll Lybia, ufuis Egypt, Europe, and Ana Mi- 
nor. They were resisted, however, by the Athenian*, and drives 
back to their Atlantic territories." II they were resitted and driv- 
en back by the Athenian*, the era of the existence of this island 
i* easily ascertained ; because the Athenian* settled it Athena, 
in Greece, fifteen hundred and fifey-tii year* before Cnrwt, being 
a colony from Egypt, under their conductor Cecropa. One bun- 
dred years after their establishment at Athens, they had become' 
powerful, vi a* to be able to take a political stand among the na- 
tion* of that region, and to defend their country against invasion* 
Accordingly, it the time the Atslantians were repulsed and com- 
pelled to return from whence they came, was in the year fourteen 
hundred and forty-three, before Christ- 

" Shortly after this," says Plato, " there was a trcmendoua earth- 
quake and an overflowing of the tea, which continued for a day 
and a night ; in the course of which the vast island of Atalautis, 
and all its splendid cities and warlike nations, were swallowed up, 
and sunk to the bottom of the sea, which spreading it* water* over 
the chasm, added a vast region to the Atlantic Ocean. For a long 
lime, however, the sea w as not navigable, on account of rock* and 
shoals, of mud and slime, and of the ruins of that drowned coun- 
try" This occurrence, if the tradition be true, happened about 
twelve hundred years btfort Christ, three hundred year* before the 
time of Job, and seieu hundred aud fifty years after the flood. At 
the period, therefore, of the existence of this island, a land passage 
to America, from Europe and Africa, was practicable ; alio by 
otfcet i lands, some of which are stilt situated in the same direction 

(In v rntj Madeiras and Tcncritlc island*, about twenty in 
number 

Korll y of the island of Atalantis, we are- indebted to Ir- 

i ittg's I is, • popular woik^of recent date , which cannot be 

<lrni.il but v ■ teeedingly curious, and not without some foundation 
nl probubilil - u m not this island the bridge, so called, reaehii>K 
Iran Imrrl i I ; . n* conjectured by Dr. Robertaon, the his- 
loiiaM, bill »,i- I bv the ocean, a* he supposes, very far 

back in il«' *ge» M aotkatltit 

\n all ii ii island, Altlantis, is m»de by Euclid, 

who ||. an d years before Christ, is a convet- 
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sation which he had with Anichan.ii, a Scythian philosopher of th 
nme age ; who had, in search of knowledge, travelled from tli 
wildi of his own northern region, lo Athens, where he became ac 
quainted with Euclid. 

Their tubject was the convulsions of the globe. The sea, ac 
cording to every appearance, laid Euclid, has separated Sicily from 
Italy, Eubaa from Baviia, and a number of other islands from th 
continent of Europe- We arc informed, continued the philov. 
pber, that the waters of Pontus Euxjnus, (or the Black Sea,) having 
been long enclosed in a basin, (or lake,) shut on all sides, and con 
b'noally increasing by the rivers of Europe and Am a, rose at length 
above the high lands which surrounded it, forced open the pnstsg. 
of the Bosphoms and Hellespont, and impetuously rushing into the 
.Egcan or Mediterranean Sea, extended its limits lo the surround 
ing shores. 

If we consult, he says, mythology, we are told that Hcrculcr. 
whose labors have been cunfounded with those of nature, separate i 
Europe from Africa ; by which is meant, no doubt, that the Atlat 
tic Ocean destroyed the itlhmm, irhich once united those two part* 
of the earth, and opened lo itself a communication with the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Beyond the isthmus, of which I have just spoken, mid EucKd. 
existed, according to ancient traditions, uti island as Urge as Afri 
ca, which, with all its wretelied inliabitnnt«, was swallowed upb\ 
an earthquake. 

Here, then, is another witness, besides Solon, who lived 30 1 ' 
yean before the time of Euclid, who testifies tu the past exist- 
ence of the island Atalantis. 



EVIDENCES OK AN ANCIENT POPULATION IN AMERICA DIF 
FFRFNT FROM THAT OF THE INDIANS 

We shall now attend mote particularly to the evidences of an 
ancient population in tki* country, anterior to that of the preen 1 
nee of Indians, tfibrded in the discovery of Fort; MouiuU, 7WjA 
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and their contents, as related by western travellers, sad the rW> 

scaiciicj of the Aciquirian Society, at Cintinuati. But before irr 
proceed to an account cf the traits of this kind of population, more 
tbnn already given, «c n ill remaik, that Vf licrcvcr plata of ground, 
struck out into circlti, inverts ond oro/«, ore found, we are at once 
referred to an era when a people and nations existed in this coun- 
try, more civilized, refined, and given to architectural and agricul- 
tural pursuits, Uian the lridkns. 

Il is well knon n the present tribes do cot take the trouble pf ns- 
teri.illy altering the lace of U.c ground to occommodate the erection 
of their places of dwelling ; ahvajs selecting that which is already 
fashioned by nature to suit their views; using the earth, where 
they build their town?, as they find it. 

In a deep, end almost hidden valley, among the mountains or 
the Alleghany, on the road from Philddelphia to Pittsburgh, is one 
of those solitary memorial* cf an exterminated tare. It i* hid 
amidst the profoundest gloom of the woods ; and is found to con- 
sist of a rcgiilur circle, an hundred paces in diameter This ia 
equal to six rods end four paces ; and twenty-two rods in circum- 
ference. The whale plat is raised above the common level of the 
earth aiound, about four feet big'l ; which may have been done to 
carry oil' the utter, when the snows melted, or wfaeil violent rains 
would otherwise IttrTC inundated their dwellings from the surround- 
iug hills. 

The neighborhood of Rrownsvitlo or Redstone, in Pennsylva- 
nia, abounds with' monuments of antiquity. A fortified camp, 
of a very romp !c!c and curious kind, on the ramparts of which is 
timber of live feet in diameter, stands near the town of Drownville. 
This camp contains shout thiitecn acres, enclosed in a circle, the 
elevation of which is seven feet above the adjoining ground [ this 
was an herculean work. Within the circle a pentagon is accurately 
described ; having iis sides four feet high, and its angle* uniformly 
three feet from the outside of the circle, thus leaving an unbroken 
communication all. around ; a pentagon is a figure, having fire 
angles or side*. Each side of the pentagon has • postern, or small 
•»y, op. ning into (he postage between it and the circle; but 
itself hot only one grand gateway outward. Exactly in 
'l a mound about thirty feet high, supposed to have 
xik-out. At • small distance from Ibis place, waa 
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found a stone, eight feet by fire, as which was accurately engraved 

% representation of the whole work, with the mound in the cen- 
tre j whereon wu the likm-ss of • human head, which signified 
'that the chief who presided there, lay buried beneath it The 
engraving on this atone, is evidence of the knowledge of atone 
cutting a» it was eiccultd witli a considerable degree of accu- 
racy. 

On comparing the description of this circular monument with a 
description of works of a similar character, found in Denmark, 
Sweden and Iceland, the conclusion is drawn, that at some era 
time the authors of this kind of monumental works, in either of 
those countries, hare been the same. 

u They are called DoaJi-rinrfr, by the Danes ; that it, literally, . 
Doom Ring, or Circle or Judgment; being the solemn place 
where courts were held." The Celebrated stone henge in England, 
is built after the tame faahion, that is, in a circle, and is of fielgic 
origin ; the second el*ss of English antiquities, the era of which 
precedes that of the Romans in England ; which would throw the 
time of their first erection back to a period of some hundred years 
before Christ. 

" Stokehekge : This noble and curious monument of early 
times, sppcars to hare been formed by three principal circlet of 
stone, the outer connected together by an uniform pavement, as it 
were, at the top, to which the chiefs might ascend and speak to the 
surrounding crowd. A second Circle consists of detached upright 
stones, about five feet in height, while the highest are eighteen 
Within this is a grand Oval, consisting of live huge stones, cross- 
ed by another at the top, and enclosing smaller stones, which seem 
to bare been scats, and a large flat stone, commonly railed the al- 
tar, but which seems to have been the throne or seat of judgment 
The whole of the above described monument, with all its appara- 
tus, " seems to be enclosed in the midst of a rery extensive Circle, 
or embankment of earth, sufficiently large to hold an immense num- 
ber; a whole tribe or nation." — Morte. 

After the introduction of Christianity into the west of Europe, 
which was siity years after Christ, these Circles of Judgmeot, 
which had been polluted with human sacrifices, and other pagan 
rites, were abandoned, and other customs, with other places of re- 
sort, were instituted. This sort of antiquities, says Morse, the geo- 
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grapher, which we found ill over Europe, are of thia character, 
thai i«, of (he tumular kind, such as are found in the west of oar 
country ; belong entirely to the first era of the settlements of Eu - 
tope. 

The Druidic temples io Europe were numerous, end some of 
them immense, especially one in the isle of Lewis; in these the 
gods Odin, Thor, Freyga, and other Gothic Deities, were adored ; 
all such structures were enclosed in Circles, some greater and some 
less, according to their importance, or the numbers of those who 
supported them. These arc of the firtt order of Antiquities found 
in Europe ; or, in other words, the eldest, and go back very fsr to- 
ward the flood, for their commencement. 

The same kind of antiquities are found in Ireland, and are allow- 
ed to be of Druidic origin, always enclosed in Circlti, whether a 
simple stone, or a more spacious temple, be the place where they 
worshipped. The Scandinavians, who preceded the Norwegians 
soipe hundred years, enclosed their rude chapel* with circular in- 
trenchmcnts, and were called the Dniw's Hnttu, or circular intrench- 
ments. 

11 In the first nges of the world, the worship of God was exceed- 
ingly simple ; there were no temples nor corned edifices of any 
kind : An altar, sometimes n single stone ; sometimes it consisted 
of several ; ami at other times merely of turf, was all that was ne- 
cessary ; on this the fire was lighted, and the sacrifice oflered." — 
Adam Clarke. 

Such were the Druid* of Euro]>e, who*: name is derived from 
the kind of forest in which they preferred to worship ; this was the 
oak, which in the Greek, is expressed by the word Druid, whose 
worship and principles extend even to Italy, among the Celtic na- 
tions, and is celebrated by Virgil, in the sixth book of the .Eneas, 
where he sneaks of the SRtlttQt, and calls it the golden branch, 
without which no one could return from the infernal regions. 

The Milcloe; — a description of which may please the reader, aa 
given by Pliny, who flourished about 123 A- D- and was a celebrat- 
ed writer of natural history* and most learned of the ancient Ro- 
mans- " The Druids hold nothing more sacred than the Mistetoe, 
and the tree on which it grows, provided it be the Oak. They 
make choice of groves of oak, on this account ; nor do they per- 
form any of their sacred rites, without the leaves of those tree* 
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And whenever they find it on the oak, the; think it it teat from 
Hemes, tad is a sign that God himself hu ehoaen that tree ; tad 
whenever found, ii treated with great ceremony. 

They call it by a name which in their language signifies the ewer 
of ilU ; and having duly prepared their feasts and sacrifices under 
the tree, they bring to it two while bulls ; the priest dressed in a 
white robe, ascends the tree, and with a golden prunning hook, 
cuts off the Mialetoe, which i* received in a Sagun, or while sheet. 
Then they sacrifice the victims, praying that God would bleat his 
own gift, to those on whom he has bestowed it "— CIor*» 



DISCOVERIES ON TUT. MUSKINGUM. 

Is the neighborhood of port Harmer, on the Muskingum, op- 
posite Marietta, on the Ohio, were discovered, by Mr. Alh, an Eu- 
glish traveller, 192(5, several monuments uf the ancient nation. 

"Having made (says this traveller,) arrangements for an absence 
of a few days, I provided myself with an excellent tinder box, 
some biscuit and salt, and arming my Indian travelling companion 
with a good axe and rifle, taking myself a fowling piece, often tried, 
and my faithful dog, I crossed the ferry of the Muskingum, hav- 
ing learned that the left hand side of thut river was most accessible, 
and the most abundant in curiosities, and other objects of my re- 
search- [In another part of this work, we shall describe works of 
a similar sort, on the opposite side of the Muskingum, as given by 
the Antiquarian Society of Ohio.] 

" On traversing the valley between Fort Harmer and the moun- 
tains, I determined to take the high grounds, and after some diffi- 
culty ascended an eminence which commanded a view of the town 
of Marietta, and of the river, up and down, displaying to a great 
distance along the narrow valley of the Ohio, cultivated plains, the 
gardens, and popular walks of that beautiful town. 

" After a very short inspection and cursory examination, it was 
evident that the very spot, or eminence, on which I stood, had been 




oecapiel by tie bilra, clirr u i p 'are of ubserndiz, or • strawy; 
bold. T5< exact taxxit of lie LLU I fmd la be tr^ScM : It ra- 
pr«-s**d as or*!, f.«t.£re fttt by twnry-tLrec, idJ was cmi| i wj 
ipparevJy of earft ar.d tcr^e, lb*:jb x>s rsnt cf * i£=;iar cbne- 
ttr appeared ia tLat p'sce- 

"The base cf the wbote was r'ritd roc--.d abrct, by ■ wall e»T 
earth in ■ Kite of tw crest decay to jc*1 fy a-y etlrt'.stiae, aaad tha 
wb»le «H m covered with heavy tixber, thai I drspsired of {■>• 
iag tsy fLrtlcr knowledge, and wcr:lJ bare left lie place, had I 
net bee n detained by my Iadian companion, wbra I »•» otnpM 
in endeavoring to introduce ■ po'.e into • nail cpeniag, b*t"een 
two flit stones, near tbe root of ■ tree, which crew oa use %*ry 
summit of this emir-enee. 

" The s'.clcs we found were too hears- u be removed by tbe 
mere power of hands. T"0 good oik poles were ret, ia lienor 
levers and crows. Clapping tbest into tbe orifice first discovered, 
we weighed a large fi-g itonc, tlitiag it over, when we «acb e*> 
lumed i guarded position, in silent expectation of hearing the his- 
sing of eerprnts, or the ru«ilir.g of the ground beg's litter. Where 
the Indian bad iappneed, wis a d<>fi of ci:e sorter the other. 

" All was silent. We mumeJ our labour, casting out a num- 
ber of sM!i<r«, leaves, and earth, k*ki clearing a surfjee cf seven 
feet by five, which had been cm red, upwards of fifteen inches 
deep, with flat Hones, principally lying sgii^t each other, .with 
their edges to the horizon. 

•*0n the suifice we bad clcircd, appeared another difficulty, 
which was a plain aupcrfices, composed of but three Cat stones, or 
•ueh apparent msgnilude that the Indian began to think that we 
ihould find under them neither snake nor pig, but hiving once be- 
goo, I was not to be diverted from my task. 

" Stimulated by obstructions, and animated with other views than 
those of my companion, I had made a couple of hickory shovels 
with the axe, and setting to work, soon undermined the surface, 
and .lid the stones off on one side, and laid the space open to 
view 

u 1 expected to find a cavern: my imsgination DM warmed by 
a certain deaign, I thought I discovered, from the very beginning; 
tbe manner the Hone, were placed led me to foneeivc the existence 
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of a Tault filled with the richc* of antiquity, and crowded with th* 
treasures of the most ancient world. 

■ A bed of atnd was all thai appeared under theae flat atone*, 
which I cast oflT, and as I knew there was no tand nearer than the 
bed of the Muskingum, a design was therefore the more manifest, 
which encouraged my proceeding ; the sand was about a foot deep, 
which I soon removed. 

" The design and labor of man, was cow unequivocal. The 
apace out of which these materials were taken, left a hollow in an 
oblong square, lined with stones on the end and sides, and also, pav- 
ed on what appeared to be the bottom, with square stones, of about 
nine inches diameter. 

" I picked these up with the nicest care, and again came to * bed 
of sand, which, when removed, mode the vault about three feet 
deep, presenting another bottom or surface, composed of small 
square cut stones, fitted with such art, that I hid much difficulty in 
discovering many of the places where they met. These displaced, 
I came to a substance, which, on the most critical examination, I 
judged to be * mat, or mots, in a slate of entire decomposition and 
decay. My reverence and nil increased with the progress alrea- 
dy made ; I took up this impalpable powder with my hands, sod 
fanned olTttic remaining dust with my hat, when there appeared ■ 
beautiful tcsselated pavement of small, coloured stones ; the colour* 
and atones arranged in such a manner as to express harmony and 
■hades, and portraying, at full length, the figure of a warrior; un- 
der whose feet a snake was exhibited in ample folds. 

" The body of the figures was composed of d)ed woods, bones, 
and a variety of small bits of ferrous and testaceous substances, 
most of which crumbled into dust, on being removed, and exposed 
to the open air. 

" My regret and disappointment were very great, as I hod flat- 
tered myself that the whole was stone, and capable of being taken 
up and preserved. Little more, however, than the actual pave- 
ment could be preserved, which was composed of flat stones, on* 
inch deep, and two inches square. The prevailing colours wert, 
white, green, dark blue, and pale spotted red ; all of which are pe- 
culiar to the lakes, and not to be had nearer than about this* 
buodred miles 

11 
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" The whole wat affixed in * thin ltye r of nod, fitted together 
with grett precision, and covered a piece of bark in great decay, 
wboM re moral exposed what I wis fully prepared to discover, from 
■U previous indications, the remains of a human skeleton, which 
was of an uncommon magnitude, being seven feet in length. With 
the skeleton was found, first, an earthen vessel, or urn, in which 
were several bones, and some while sediment- 

" The urn appeared to be made of sand and flint vitrified, aad 
rung, when struck, like glass, and held about two gallons, had a 
top or cover of the same material, and resisted fire as completely aa 
iron or bras*. Second ; a stone axe, with a groove round the pole, 
by which it had been fastened with a withe to the handle. Third ; 
twenty-four anow points, made of flint and bone, and lying in a 
position which showed ihey had belonged to a quiver Fourth ; a 
quantity of beads, but not of glass, round oval, and square ; colour- 
ed green, black, white, blue and yellow. Fifth ; a very large 
conch shell, decomposed into a substance like chalk ; this shell was 
fourteen inches long, and twenty-three in circumference. The 
Hindoo priests, at the present time, use this shell as sacred. It is 
blown to announce the celebration of religious festivals. Sixth ; 
under a heap of dust and tenuous shreads of feathered cloth and 
hair, a parcel of l,m»i rings, cut out of a solid piece of metal, and 
in such a manner that the rings were suspended from each other, 
without the aid of solder, or any other visible agency whatever-— 
Bach ring was three inches in diameter, and the bar of the ring* 
an half inch thick, and were square ; a variety of characters were 
deeply engraved on the side* of the rings, resembling the Chinese 
characters." 

Ward's History of the Hindoos, psge 41 and 56, informs us, that 
the god Vishnoo, is represented holding a tea shell in hit band, 
called the " aaered shell j*» «nd, second, he stales, that « the uten- 
sils employed in the ceremonies of the temple, are several dishes to 
hold the offerings, a hand bell, a lamp, jugs for holding water, an 
incense dish, a copper cup, a scat of Koosha grass for the priests, a 
large metal plate, used as a bcU. Several of the articles found 
buried in this manner, resemble these utensils of the Brahmin 
Priests, while some are exactly like them. The mat of Koosha 
grata resembles tha mat of hair and feathers ; the earthen dish, the 
eooch shell, arc the very tame in kind ; the brass chain might an~ 
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iwer instead of t bell, or iron plate to strike against, which would 
produce a gingling sound. A quantity of round, oral, lod square 
be id*, coloured variously, were found , although Mr. Ward doe* 
not sir that beads were a part of the utensils of the Hindoo priest*, 
yet we find theci on the necks and arms of both their gods and their 
mendicants. 

Pottery, of the same kind found in those ancient works, have al- 
so the quality of enduring the fire. The art of making vesael* of 
day, is very ancient ; we find it spoken of by Jeremiah the pro- 
phet, nearly three thousand years ago. 

The art of colouring wood, stones, and shells, with a variety of 
beautiful tints, was also known, as appears from the pavement 
above described, and the coloured beads. 

In many parts of the west, paints of various colours have been 
found, hidden in the earth- On the Chenango river, in the state 
of New- York, has recently been found on opening of one of those 
ancient mouods, though of but small dimensions ; three kinds of 
paint, black, red, and yellow, which are now in the possession of 
a Doctor Willard, at the village of Greene, iu (lie county of 
Chenango. 

The Indians of both CLina and America, have, ftom time imme- 
morial, used paints to adorn both themselves and their gods. 

But the brass rings and tcssclated pavement, are altogether the 
most to be wondered at. A knowledge of the method of manufac- 
turing brass was known to the Antediluvians; this we learn from 
Genesia iv. 22, Tubal Cain was an artificer in brass and iron about 
eleven hundred years before the flood- 

But how this article, the bras* chain, of such curious construc- 
tion, came in the possesion of the (Jhit f, interred on the summit of 
the mountain, is a question to be answered, it would seem, in but 
two ways. They cither had a knowledge of the art of making 
bra**, or the article was an item of that king's peculiar treasure, 
and had been derived either from his ancestors from the earliest 
ages, or from South America, as an article ol trade, a gift from 
some fellow king, or a truphy of some victorious battle, over some 
southern nation ; for, according to Humboldt, brass was found 
among the native Mexicans, in greet abundance. 

But bow the Mexicans came by this art in mineralogy, is equal- 
ly ■ question - Cold, silver, copper, ate, are the natural product of 



th«ir respective ores ; and accident may have made them acquaint- 
ed with theie ; as iron was discovered among the Greeks, by fire 
in the woods having melted the ore. But brass is farther removed 
from the knowledge of man, in general, being a composition of 
copper and the calamine alone, or ore of zinc. How ever, it is said 
by Morse, that iu Chili, in the hills of lluilquiltmu, ore found 
mines of native brass, of a fine yellow colour, and equally males- 
ble with the best artificial brass ; yet this is no common product of 
mineralogy, and-would seem to be an exception, or rather a product 
extraordinary ; and in a measure induces a belief that it ia not pro- 
per brass, but a metal similar only in complexion, while perhaps its 
chemical properties are entirely different, or it may have beeo pro- 
duced by the fusion of copper and the ore of zinc, by the fire of 
some volcanoe. 

Brass was the metal out of which the ancient nations made all 
their instruments of war, and defensive armour : the reason of this 
preference above copper and iron, even by the Greeks and Romans, 
was probably on account of the excessive bright polish it was ca- 
pable of receiving ; for the Greeks and Romans used it long after 
their knowledge of iron. Iron was discovered by the Greeks 1408 
years before Christ. The ancient Americans must have derived • 
knowledge of brass from (heir early acquaintance with nations im- 
mediately succeeding the flood, w ho had it fiom the Antediluvian*, 
by way of Noah ; and having found their way to this continent, be- 
fore it became so isolated, as it is at the present time, surrounded 
on all sides by oceans, made use of the same metal here. 

But the tessclated or spotted pavement is equally curious with 
the brass chain, on account of its resemblance to the mosaic pave- 
ments of the Romans ; being small pieces of marble, of various 
colours with which tbey ornamented the fronts of their lent* in 
time of war, but were taken up again whenever they removed. — 
This sort of pavement is often dug up in England, and is of Roman 
origin. 

We find the history of the ancient Britons mentions the curren- 
cy of iron riajs, a* money, which was in nse among them, before 
the invasion of Julius Cxaar. Ia it not passible that the brass chain, 
or an assemblage of those rings, as found in this mound, may have 
been held among those tnciente of America in the same estimation ; 
dae chain, ia their mode of reckoning, being perhaps of to immense 
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•mount ; its being found deposited with iti owner, who wat & chief 
or king, it the evidence of its peculiar value, whether it had been 
used as an article in trade, or as a sacred implement- 

This maculated pavement, arranged in such a manner as to re- 
present in full size, the chief, king, or monarch, who was interred 
beneath it, show* the knowledge that people had of pointing, sculp- 
ture, and descriptive delineation : but most of all, the serpent, 
which lay coiled at his feet, is surprising, because we suppose this 
transaction could not have happened from mere rsprice, or the sport 
of imagination. 

It must have been a trait of their theology, and possibly an allu- 
siou to the serpent, by whose itistiumentulity Satan deceived the 
first woman, the mother of us all : and its being beneath his feet, 
may alio have alluded to the promised Sled, who was to bruin 
the Serpcni'i head ; all of which may easily luvc been derived 
from the family of Noah, and carried aloug with the millions of 
mankind, as cI.lv diverged asunder from mount Ararat, around the 
wile earth- The Mexicans are found to have a clear notion of thia 
thing, nod of many oilier trail* of the early history of man, as re- 
lated in the Hebrew records, and the Scriptures; preserved in their 
traditions and paintings, as we shall show in another pljcc. 

The etching on the square sides of those lings of brass, in char- 
acters resembling Chinese, shows the manufacturer, and the nilioa 
of which he was a member, to have had a knowledge of engrav- 
ing, even on the metals, equal with artists at the present time, of 
which the common Indian of the west, knows nothing. 

The stone hatchet, Hint, and bone arrow points, found in thi* 
lomb, are no exclusive evidence thnt this was all done by the mod- 
era Indians: because the same are found in vast profusion in til 
pari* ui the old world, particularly in the Island of England ; and 
have been in use from remotest nntiquity. 

We ore very far fro.n believing the Indians of the present time, 
to be the aborigines of America ; but quite the contrary, are usurp- 
pera, have by force of bloody warfare, exterminated the original in- 
habitants, taking possession of their country, property, and in some 
few instances, retaining arts, learned of thoie very nations. 

The immense sea shell, which was fourteen inches bug, and 
twenty-three inches in circumference, found in this tomb, is evi- 
dence uf tits people'* having era acquaintance with o'.ber parts of 
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each other, suggested tfae belief, th»t these bridges once connected 
the two semicircles; one in the centre, snd one on either side, it 
the extreme edges of tho ring. The timber growing on the run- 
part snd within the circle, wis principally red ask, of great sge 
sad magnitude, some of the trees, being in s state of decay, wet* 
not leis than seven feet in diameter, and twenty-one in circum- 
ference. 

Some considerable farther up the brook, at the spot where the 
beautiful vale commences, where the mountain rises abruptly, sad 
discharges from its cleft bosom the delightful creek, are a great 
number of monads of earth, standing at cqunl distances from each 
other, forming ihret grsnd circles, one beyond the other, cut ia two 
by the creek, as the one described before, with streets situated be- 
tween, forming, as do the mounds, complete circles. Here, as at 
the other, the two half circles were united, as would appear, by 
two bridges, the abutment* of which are distinct, so perfect arc 
their remains. 

At a considerable distance, on the sides of the mountain, are two 
mounds or barrows, which are nearly thirty feet long, twelve high, 
and seventeen wide st the base. These barrows sre composed 
principally of stone taken out of the creek, on which are growing 
also very heavy timber. Here were deposited (he dead, who had 
been the inhabitants of the town in die vale. From which it ap- 
pears that the mounds forming (hose circles, which were sirty in 
number, are not tumuli, ot lite places where chiefs and distiiiguiih- 
ed warriors were entombed, but were the houses, the actual dwell- 
ings of the people who built fthem, however, the distinguished 
dead were interred in tumuli of (he same form frequently, but much 
more magnificent and lofty, and are fewer in number, situated on 
the highest grounds adjacent to their towns. 

But it may be enquired, how could those mounds of earth have 
«ver been the dwellings of families ? There is but one way to ex- 
plain it. They may have, at the time of their construction, re- 
ceived their peculiar form, which is a conical or sugar loaf form, by 
the erection of long poles or logs, set up in a circle at th» bottom, 
and brought together at (he top, with aq opening, so that the smoke 
might pass out- Agsinst this the earth, (being brought from a dis- 
tance, so as not to disturb the even surface of the spot chosen to 
build on,} was thrown, till the top and sides were entirely envelop- 
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Mil Ii hmmn would l.< i.ll.i f g!v<n.y, compared with tie np> 
l*M ■i.i| mi II lighti il houva of i!.i; j.njK i.t limes, yet ic^rifl 
»»i II itiili lii'- »»»([< a of antiquity, >v|,«n mankind lived la r'.i~* 
• ml lilli**, but 1 1 w in nuiiibt r, compared with the present 
|mnmiu< i-i lii" < «"li ( •<■'! stood in 6*1 of invasicaij from their Lci^h- 
|i.iiii« 

bui It Iimmi •, llii M', In. .Il iii circles nf wood at f:nl, anJ hi:';, 
i.( il.n.i , lliu Lii.mli.lni- I"*" ircbllvrinro came on, were used fcr 
li.i. mh Mil liiliuliiliiiii* nl lliiluiii, Walm, Scotland, Ireland, tzi 
Hag il ., ■ union Hf| M Hi Noiwiiy, Nu mode of building which cia 
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In llm i i imi. ...mi ..Ii. .ii nf All. Mow • Kiskc, of Ilillham, Tenne*- 
su., 1 1 II.'. Ann nraii Aiiln|ii»iiun Society, 1815, respecting the re- 
iiinins «i>d diaruvrili I made relative to antiquities in the west, but 
ii[.n tally in 'IViiiicuv r, uys, lliat tbc description of mounds, whe- 
ther I... in. I, squat* or obi wg in their shapes, which have flat tops, 
wen I In MM si iuaKiufi<'r!il »orl, and seem contrived for the purpose 
iif buili|iii|{ lriii|iba and castles on their summits; which being 
thus tit vutril, were very imposing, and might be seen at a great 
dhluiMi 

" Nor must we, he continues, mistake the ramparts or fortifica- 
tions, for firming inclosures; what people, savage or civilized, erer 
fenced their grounds so preposterously ; bearing no proportion in 
lily necessary for tillage ;" from which the support of a whole 
rwi .1 ... k expected; and further there were many neighbour 

I. .«.il- ' ad no auch accommodations. 

Ilr |n« also discovered that within the areas encompassed by 

I I . " rampart* w ranges of foundations, on which (ii elliny 
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fosses once Hood, with streets running between, beside* mounds 

•ad otber works. " The bouses generally «tood in rowi, nearly 
contiguous to each otber," as in alt compact towns and eitirv though 
sometimes ihey stood in an irregular and scattered manner. These 
foundations " arc indicated by rings of earth, from three to fire 
fathoms in diameter," which is equal to eighteen and thirty feet; 
the remains of these rings or foundations are from ten to twenty 
inches high, and a yard or more broad- But they were not always 
circular ; some which he had noticed, were square, and others al- 
so, of the oblong form, as houses are now built by civilized nations. 

" The flooring of some is elevated above the common level, or 
surface ; that of others is depressed. These tokens are indubita- 
ble, and overspread tbe country ; some scattered and solitary, bat 
oftener in groups, like villages, with and without being walled in." 
From which it is clear, that whoever they were, the pursuit! of 
agriculture were indispensable, and were therefore in use with 
those nations. 

From the forms of the foundations of dwellings, discovered and 
described by Mr. Fiske, we conclude they were the efforts of man 
at a very early period. We are directed to this conclusion by the 
writings of Vetmvius, who lived in the time of Julius Cesar, and 
is the roost ancient writer ou the subject of architecture, that anti- 
quity can boast of. His account is as follows : 

" At first, for the walls, men erected forked stakes, and disposing 
twigs between them, covered them with loam ; others pulled up 
clods ol clay, binding them with wood, and to avoid rain and heat, 
they made a covering with reeds and boughs ; but finding that 
this roof could not resist the winter rains, they made it sloping, 
pointed at the top, plastering it over with clay, and by that means 
discharging the rain water- To this day, says Vetruvius, some fo- 
reign nations construct their dwellings of tbe same kind of mate- 
rials, as in Gaul, Spain, Lnsitania, and Aquiuin. The Colchins, in 
tbe kingdom of Portugal, where they abound in forests, fix trees in 
the earth, close together in ranks, to the right and left, leaving an 
much apace between them, from corner to corner, as the length of 
the trees will permit , upon the ends of these, at the corners, others 
arc laid transversely, which circumclude the place of habitation in 
the middle ; then at the top the four angles are braced together 
with alternate beams. The crevices, which we large, on account 
13 
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of the coarse nest of the materials, ire (topped with chip* and lain. 
Tie root' is also raised by beams laid across from the extri-tne an- 
jtoa, ot corners, gradually rising from the four tides to the middle 
puiut at the top, (exactly like a German barrack ;) and then co- 
»rtrJ with bough* and earth. Iu this manner the barbarians, says 
(his author, wade their roof* to their towers." By the barbarians, 
he mean* the inhabitants of Europe at the time when he wrote 
these rvovirt.*, « hieh was in the reign of Julio* Ccaar, a abort time 
bctvre v 'S •< The Phrygian*, w-ho inhabit a champaign country, 
beiD^ devtttut* of timber, wrUft natural bills, excavate them, dig 
a» eotrauee, and widen the space within as much at the nature of 
iSe place will permit ; above they fix Makes in a pyramidal form, 
biitvl them i vrther, and cover them with reed* or straw, heaping 
thereon <iv«t piles of earth- This kind of covering render* them 
iciv waiui iit w utter tDd cool in summer. Some also cover the 
towt of their huts with wred* of lskes ; and thus, in all countriea 
aud fcaltcnv prime* al dwelling* tre formed upon similar princi- 
p>\ » " K.'uj4«S Atimt {vpr N.'v. 

fhv coouiar, s^uato, aud oblong form of foundation*, found in 
tno w» would aeon, to argue the houses built thereon, to be made 
ut ilw m.iw was ihia attthof ha* described the ::i-*Je of building 
in a,, t.aio • ■ the hfcbt wm uation* ; and also furnishes reason 
V> hebvVf the** 10 N.»o been i. a- here iu America, much in the 
m»w a,;o« w I s o «\>il.l 

U«>'"A »*"« Vnewlc.'.tc of the mode of ancient building, we are 
k I *> t>»o >v* wh » » WM| that the lo«n which we have just given an 
tttVMMI o>, <*as a ot seme of the ancient Celtic nations, who 
fct awn* «••< 4»< had loimd their way to this part of the earth, aad 
b«d tu.d th.w alsslo in this wclud.-d valley. Celtic or Irish, ma 
Mi Mt*«tf s«»«, who w%'ie o.-m.-.l from tor.l, or Gahtia, which 
li IbOW \ »*<»o, who dewvwded from Homer, one of the aont of Ja- 
|.h. ill, a ».'» ot V-'' i to who«o drwendants Europe, with it* itlcs, 
w*s SjltVH V'd whi thei the people who built this town were of 
S t>m> wot vl lYHto it Is much the tame ; because if we 

aw (to t »».>o..h \nn k t>t »a» * of pa»t lime, we aliall find they were of 
■ I i, u, l . i c*mid opportunities to perpetuate a remem- 
Hi., •> k»o«u among men immediately after the 
»vd. IMd »'i*l«( thmfttf* ifwMtiblo each other in their works. 
|hatt\ w» *•«»< »«p(»<w' the gvslt (Min, Tltor, and Ftiga, were 
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adored under the oak* composing American fere*!*, w taught by the 
Druids ; here their victim*, the deer and buffalo, sent Bp to the 
skies their rooking odour, while the priest* of the forests, invoked 
the blessing of the benificent being, upon the votaries of the mys- 
tic Mialeto. Here were the mean* of mutual defence and safety 
discussed j the sighs of the krf er breathed on the wind* ; parents 
and children looked with kindness on each other ; soothed and 
bound the wounds of such a* returned from the uncertain fate of 
clanular battle* ; but have been swept with the besom of extermi- 
nation from this vale, while no tongue remains to tell the story of 
their sufferings. 

At the distance of about three miles higher tip, and not far from 
the Muskingum, says Mr. Aah, he perceived an eminence very 
similar to the one just described, in which the brass chain was 
found, to which be hastened, and immediately perceived their like- 
d*» in form. 

On a comparison of the two, there could be but one opinion, 
namely, that both were place* of look-out for the asrpress protection 
of the settlement in the valley. He ssys he took the pains of clear- 
ing the top of the eminence, but could not discover any stone tar 
mark which might lead to a supposition of it* being a place of in- 
terment. The country above was hilly, yet not so high a* to inter- 
cept the view for a presumed distance of twenty miles. 

On these eminence*, the " beacon /wj" of the clan, who resided 
in the valley, may have been kindled at the hour of midnight, to 
show tliose who watched the portentou* flame, the advance or de- 
struction of an enemy. Such fire*, on the heights of Scotland were, 
wont to be kindled in the days of Uruce and Wallace, and ages 
before their time, originated from the Persians possibly, who wor- 
shipped in this way the great Oramaze, as the god who made all 
things. The idea of a Creator, wa* borrowed from Noaii, who re- 
ceived the account of the creation from Scth, who hid it from Adam ; 
and Adam from the Almighty himself. 

From this excursion our traveller, after having returned to Mari- 
etta, panned hi* way to Zanesville, on the Muskingum river, — 
where, learning from the inhabitant* that the neighborhood waa 
surrounded with the remain* of antiquity, he proceeded to the ex- 
amination of them, having obtained a number of person* to accom- 
pany him with the proper implement* of excavation. They pene- 
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traled the woods in a westerly direction, to a place known to ihote? 
who accompanied biai, about fire miles distance, where the rui»» 
of ancient timet were numerous and magnificent in the highest 
degree ; consisting of mounds, barrows and ramparts, but of aucla 
variety and form, and covering so immense • track of ground, that 
it would have taken at least ten days to hare surveyed them, 
minutely. 

These immense works of the ancients, it appears, were, in fiu» 
plaet, encompassed by outlines of an entirely different §hape from 
any other described, being of the triangular form, sod occupying 
the whole plain, situated as the one before described, in a place 
■early surrounded by inounlaius- 

But we pass over msny incidents of this traveller, and come im- 
mediately to the object of bis research, which was to open such of 
those mounds as might attract hit attention- His firat operation 
was to penetrate the interior of a large barrow, situated at one ex- 
tremity of the vale, which wa» its southern. Three feet below the 
surface was fine mould, underneath which were small flat stones, 
lying in regular strata or gravel, brought from the mountain in the 
vicinity. This last covered the remans of a human frame, which 
fell into impalpable powder when touched and exposed to air. 

Toward the base of the barrow lie came to three tier of substan- 
ces, placed regularly in rotation. And as these formed two rows 
four deep, separated by little more than a flag stone between the 
feet of one, and the head of another, it was supposed the barrow 
contained about two thousaud skeletons, in a very great state of 
decay, which allows their extreme antiquity. 

In this search was found a well carved stone pipe, expressing a 
bear's head, together with some fragments of pottery of fine tex- 
ture. Near the centre of the whole works, another opening was 
affected, in a rise of gnmnd, scarcely higher than a natural undu- 
lation, common to the general surface of the earth, even on ground 
esteemed to be level. Hut there was one singularity accompany- 
ing the spot, which attracted the attention of the company, and this 
was, there was neither shrub nor tree on the spot, although more 
than ninety feet in circumference, but was adorned with a multi 
tude of pink and purple flowers, 

They came to an opinion that the rise of ground was arti'i. ial, 
and as it differed in form, and character, from the common mc 
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tbey resolved to lay it open, which wm soon done, to a lcrel with 
the plain, but without the discovery of any thing whatever. But 
» Ash had become vexed, having found nothing to answer bit ex- 
pectations ia other openings od the *pot, he jumped from the bank, 
in order to take a spade and encourage the men to dig somewhat 
deeper. At this instant the ground gave way, and involved the 
whole company in earth and ruin, as was^supposed for the moment ; 
but was soon followed by much mirth and laughter, as no person 
was hurt by the fall, which was but about three feet. 

Ash had great difficulty to prevail on any person to resume the 
labour, and had to explore the place himself, and sound it with a 
pole, before any man would venture to aid him further, on account 
of their fright. 

But they soon resumed their courage, and on examination found 
that a parcel of timbeis had given way, which covered the orifice 
of a square bole, seven feet by four, and four feet deep. That it 
was a sepulchre, was unanimously agreed, till they found it in vain 
to look for bones, or any substance similar to them, in a stale of de- 
composition. They soon, however, struck an object which would 
neither yield to the spadr, nor emit any sound ; but persevering 
still further, they found the obstruction, which was uniform through 
the pit, to proceed from rows of large sphtrical bodies, at first taken 
to be stones. 

Several of tlicm wore cast up to the surface ; they were exactly 
alike, perfectly round, nine inches in diameter, and of about Iweoty 
pounds weight. The superlices of one, when cleaned and scraped 
with knives, appeared like a ball of base tnclul, so strongly im- 
pregnated with the dust of gold, that the baseness of the metal it- 
self, was nearly altogether obscured. On this discovery, the cla- 
mour was so great, and joy so exuberant, that no opinion but one 
was admitted, and no voice could be heard, while the cry of " 'tis 
gold! 'tis gold !" resounded through the groves. 

Having to a man determined on this important point, thev formed 
n council respecting the distribution of the treasure, and each indi- 
vidual in the joy of his heart, declared publicly, the use he intend- 
ed to make of the part alloted to his share. 

The Englishman concluded that he would return to England, be- 
ing sure from experience, that there was no country like it. A 
German of the party said he would never have quitted the Rhine, 
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had be hoi money enough to rebnild bis b-im, which was blows 
down by a high wind; but that be would return to tbe very spot 
from whence he time, and prove to his ncigbbon that he bred his 
country as well a* any man, when lie had tbe mean* of doing well. 
An Irishman swore a great oath, the day longer he'd stay in Amer- 
ica ; and the Indian who accompanied Ash, appeared to think that 
were he to purchase somc.be ads, rum and blankets, and return to hi* 
own nation, be might become Sachtm, and keep the finest squaws 
to be found. 

Ev< i Ash himself saw in the treasure the rare and ample means 
of con.inuing his travels in such parts of tbe earth, as he had not 
yet Yisited. The company returned to Zanesville with but one ball 
of their ricbis, while they carefully hid the residue, till they should 
subject it to tbe ordeal of fire 

They soon procured a private room, where, while it was receiv- 
ing tbe trial of fire, (hey stood around in silence almost dreading to 
breathe. The dreadful element, which was to confirm or consume 
their hope*, soon began to exercise its various powers. In a few 
moments the hall turned black, filled the room with sulphurous 
smoke, emitted sparks and intermitted flames, and bvrtt into ten 
thousand pieces ; so great was the terror and suffocation, that all 
rushed into the street, and Raxed on each other, with a mixed ex- 
pression of doubt and ostonishment- 

The smoke subsided, when they were able to discover the clo- 
nic Tits of the supposed gold ; which consisted of some very fine 
ashes, and a great r,unntity of cinders, exceedingly porous ; the 
balls were nothing but a tort of metal called spriritc or pyrites, and 
abounds in the moun.iin* of that region. 

The triangular form of this enclosure, "being different from tbe 
general form of those ancient works, is perhaps worthy of notice, 
merely on the account of its form ; and might be supposed to be of 
( Ihiltesc origin, as it is well 'known that the triangular ahape is a 
KM of the nations of Hindustan ; it is oven in tbe Hindoo 
theology, slriufieant of the Trinity, of their great Hrnbamh, or god j 
" ><n iliis m< < .mnt, might even characterise the form of national 
Mforl such us «, | n .,,. just described, under the notion, that On 

djvitw protection would ilw m readily be secured. "On- -t 

the missionaries at Pekcn," id i Clarke, " takes it fo grant- 
sal that the mysterj .if the T i \ » ia known among the am ienl 
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Chinese, u that this A chnYacler its symbol. It !• . arkable 
that Moms and the Prophets, the ancient Chaldte Targ .. .■,•«, the 
authors of the Zend Axsctla, a Chinese book, Plato, a celebrated 
philosopher of antiquity, who died at Athens, 348 B. C, and alto 
the first philosopher of Greece, and Philo the Jew, should all coin- 
cide so perfectly in their ideas of • Trinity, in the Godhead. This 
could not be the effect of accident. .Moves and the Prophets re- 
ceived this from God himself; and all others have borrowed from 
this first origin." — Clark* 

For what use the balls of which we have given an account, were 
designed, is impossible to conjecture, whether to be thrown by 
means of engines, as practiced by the Romans, as an instrument of 
warfare, or • sort of medium in trade, or were used as instruments, 
in athletic games, either to roll or have, — who can tell .' 

But one thing respecting thern is not uncertain, they must have 
been of great value, or so much labour and care would not have 
been expended to secure them. Colonel Ludlow, of Cincinnati, a 
man, it it said, who was well versed in the history of his country, 
though now deceased, was indefatigable in his researches after the 
antiquities of America, discovered several hundreds of those balls 
of pyrites, weighing generally about tweenty pounds each, near an 
old Indian settlement, on the banks of the Little Miami, of the 
Ohio, and also another heap in an artificial cave, on the banks of 
the Sciota, consisting of copper pyrites, or quartz. 

In that division of south America, called Patagonia, which/ex- 
tends nearly to the extreme southern point of that country, is found 
a people, denominated Fatagonians, who are of a monstrous size 
and height, measuring from six to seven feet, any many of them ap- 
proaching to eight. Among this people is found in instrument of 
war, made of heavy stones, wore round by friction ; so that in ap- 
pearance, they are like a cannon ball. Tin - ■ they contrive to 
fasten in a sling, from which they throw them with great dexterity 
and force." — Mortal Geo. 

This kind of ball was used, though of a smaller size, to capture, 
and kill animals with. The manner of using them is at follows : 
they take three of those balls, two of them three inches, and ona 
of them two inches in diameter. The hunter takes the small ball 
in hit right hand, and swings the other two, (which are connected 
by a thong of a proper length, fattening alto to the one in hit hand) 




... Ii. 4.1, till a sull'u irut vclocifl in acquired, M Oar saaaar 
. .\,i, n *uu, when it ibruwn at the legs of the ssstsjsatt; »r 

. ■ .• ■HMUh "» » uv '' » manner *' entangle its feet by the mmmm 

, ,.| ilu- lull* j so its rapture is easy. 

I Ww i tuiv lui^ht go on (•> establish it as a fact, that tlx* Wafat 
,.i |>«ii>« j, n»uiiJ i" utility parts of die west, were indeed aar»»>. 
ltk> UtaiiUKWltti IIhkmii by p aBng, out of which, a force slasaas 
> jiiM alt ut to lh«1 of |«»wder, mi^ht be acquired ; and from the tap 
.1 hh.uii.Is to I.mih llii' sides of their elevated forts, inch a mod? «i 
.U.-me, would hi very terrible. 

| |na iMOiltf of lighting wan known to the Hebrew*. David atear 
\.,.|,«iK niili a WMM floin a sling. Seven hundred chosen men oat 
,.| tidies, putlld sling a stone at an hair's breadth. Job speaks of 
il.li i.xomi i of sunnying wild beasts, where he it recounting the 
■lit *sj(lli u| heuathun : " Mingcd stones arc turned with him into 
.UM.Io " 

l>i AtUm t'Uikc'a olisrrviuiima on the me and force of the sling, 
< , ,,<, ii.li ir.nm;, ami pertinent to the subject. They are found 
m I. it I'l.mnii hl«iv, 1st Samuel, chap. ivii. verse 40, " The sling, 
|.,.itt among lit" liirrks and Hebrews, hat been a most powerful 
v it, „4w> vti •|«>ii. hi* cihii|»i*i d of two strings and a leather sti ; ." 
its) *• aiming (be I'aiugnuians, of taw-hide,) " Uie strap it in the 
middle, tnd i* Hie plare when- tlie stone or bullet lies. The string 
en ll.i m, 1 i end of Iho strap, is lirndy fastened to the band ; that 
,..1 tlin Icll, i« held brlwcefl the thumb and middle joint of the fore- 
lli.^.i ll is ill' n whirled two or tlirec times round the head ;and 
„ In ii dUchuigrd, Ibe finder uud lliumb let go their hold of tbe 
.hum Tin' veloiity and force of the sliug is in proportion to the 
,l,.t m.i of tin- slnpi to where the bullet lies, from the shoulder 
|,.lnl III in r the ancient lhillearcs, or inhabitanis of Majorca and 
f> I hi"" ii, Inlands iii the Mediterranean Sea, near the coast of Spain, 
Kin said <•> liuve hud three slings of dillcrcnt lengths ; the longest 
|ts<- 1/ "" 'I when the enemy was *t (Ml greatest distance ; tbe mid- 
H int mi their ncurer approach, und the shortest, when they came 
I ""Hinary fighting distance in the field. The shortest is the 

plum, though not the MOat powerful. 
Il< I ill) in >ns *re said to hs\c one of their slings coDstu 
i ' ; to have uved the second as a girdle ; • 
ii i ii. 1 1 .ii iilways in tlair hand- 
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* h) the uk of the sling, it require* much practice to hit th« 
tnark ; but wben once this dexterity is acquired, the sling is nearly 
at Olal at the ball thrown by the explosion of powder. 

11 David wat evidently an expert marksman ; and bis sling 
(rave bias greatly the advantage ovrrGoliab ; an advantage of which 
the giant does not seem to have been aware- He could hit him 
within any speaking distance ; if he missed once, be had as many 
chances as he had stones ; and titer all, being unincumbered with 
armour, young and athletic, be could have saved his life by flight. 
But David saved himself the trouble of running away, or the giant 
from throning his spear or javelin at him, by giving him the first 
blow. 

GoBah wat terribly armed, having a spear, a shield, and a sword ; 
besides, he wu every where invulnerable, on account of his helmet 
of brass, his coat of mail, which was made also of brass, in little 
pieces, perhaps about the sice of a half dollar, and lapped over 
each other, like the scales of fishes, so that no sword, spear, nor ar- 
row could hurt him." 

This coat of mail, when polished and bright, mutt have been 
very glorious to look upon, especially when the sua, in his bright- 
ness, bent his beams to aid the giant warrior's fulgent habiliments 
to illumine the field of battle, at the wearer strode, here and there, 
among the trophiet of death. 

Hie only spot left, where he could be bit to advantage, waa his 
broad giant forehead, into which the stone of David sunk, from its 
dreadful impetus, received from the simple sling. To tome this 
has appeared perfectly improbable ; but we are assured by ancient 
writers, that scarcely any thing could resist th« force of the sling. 

Diodorus Siculu*, an historian who flourished in the time of Ju- 
lius Ci-sar, a short time before Christ, and was born in the island 
of Sicily, in the Mediterranean, says, the people of the islands of 
Minorca and Majorca, in time of war, could sling greater stones 
than any other people, and with such force, that they seemed as if 
projected from a capult" an engine used by the ancients for this 
purpose. 

Therefore in assaults made on fortified towns, they grievously 
wound the besieged, and in battle, they break in pieces the shields, 
helmets, and every species of armour, by which the body is de- 
fended. It would seem from the expertneta of the Patagonians 
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evince in the use of the sling, that they may hare been derived 
from the ancient inhabitants of those islands, who could as easily 
have found their n ay out of the Mediterranean by the Strait of 
Oibralter into the Atlantic Ocean, and be driven across to South 
America, by the winds from the east, or by the current of the seat, 
as the Egyptians, as we have before shown. 

The sling was a very ancient warlike instrument ; and in^the 
hands of those who were skilled in the use of it, it produced as- 
tonishing effects. The people of the above named islands were the 
most celebrated dingers of antiquity. They did not permit their 
children to cat till they had struck down their food from the top of 
a pole, or some distant eminence. 

Concerning the velocity of the leaden ball thrown out 'of Use 
sling, it is said by the ancients, to have melted in its course. Ovid, 
the Roman poet, has celebrated its speed, in the following beauti- 
ful verse : 

" Hennoi ni filed, as in the clauila tie bung ; 
80 the rutd bullet that Willi fury slung 
From Balearic engine*, mounts on high, 
Glows in Ino whirl, and bums along the sky." 

This is Do poetic fiction- Seneca, the stoic philosopher of Rome, 
bom A. D. 12, says the same thing ; the ball projected from the 
sling, melts, and is liquified by the friction of the air, as if if were 
exposed to the action of fire." 

Vegetius, who lived in the 14th century, and was also a Roman, 
tells us that " alingers could, in general, hit the mark at six hun- 
dred feet distance," which is more than thirty rods. From this 
view we see what havoc the 'western nations, using the tl'mg or esv- 
gine, to throw stones from their vast forts and mounds with, must 
have made, when engaged in defensive or offensive war. 



DISCOVERY OP THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT POTTERY. 

On the subject of pottery we remark, that the remains of this 
art are generally found, especially of any extent, in the neighbor- 
hood of Salt springs- It is true, that specimens of earthen ware 
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we frequently taken out of the •ncienl barrows of the dead, and 
also arc frequently brought to sight on the shores of rivers, where 
the earth has been suddenly removed by inundations. 

A few yean since an instance of tbi.> tart, occurred at Tawanda, 
in Pennsylvania. The Susqochannah had risen very high, at the 
time we are speaking of, and had undermined the bank on the Ta- 
wanda shore, to a considerable extent, at the high water mark. On 
the receding of the waters, the bank was found to be carried away 
for the distance of about six rods, when there appeared several fire 
places, made of the stones of the river, with vessels of earthen, of 
a capacity about equal with a common water pail, in a very good 
state of preservation. 

Between those fire places, which were six in number, were 
found the skeletons of several human beings, lying in an undis- 
turbed position, as if they, when living, had fallen asleep, and ne- 
ver waked ; two of these, in particular, attracted attention, and 
excited not a little surprise ; they were lying side by side, with 
the arm of one of them under the neck of the other, and the feet 
were mingled in such a manner as to induce the belief that when 
death came upon them, they were asleep in each other's embraces. 
But in what manner they came lo their death, so [hat they ap|>ear- 
ed not to have moved, from the fatal moment, till the bank of Ta- 
wanda was carried awny, which had covered them for ages, is 
strange indeed. 

It cannot be supposed they died all at once, of some sickness, or 
that an enemy surprised them while sleeping, and, silently passing 
from couch to couch, inflicted the deadly blow ; because in any of 
these ways, Ihcir bono, in the convulsions of dissolution, must have 
been deranged, so that the image and peaceful posture of sleepers 
could not have characterised their positions, as they were found to 
have. It was conjectured, at the time of their discovery, that the 
period of their death had been at the season of the year when that 
river breaks up its ice; in March or April, the river they supposed, 
may have been dammed up below them, where it is true, the stream 
narrows on the account of the approach of the mountains. Here 
the ice having jammed in between, caused a sudden rise of the 
river, and setting back, overflowed them. 

But this cannot be possible, as the ncv'je of the breaking ice would 
never allow them to sleep ; this operation of nature is accompanied 
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penetrated through the 1st*, dotrn to those societl cities, Uriir, bare 
streets, bourn tad temple*, with their contents such as tire nt- 
vived the beat which mined those cities lltlelons Witf be- 
tween their fingers sntnrtrtins; they kid in their hands »t the oo- 
m*iit of tbeir death, so that they do not appear ereo to Lire 
•t/ug/led 

Something of the now nature, a* it re«pedj rvddmxu, must 
have overtaken thete sleepers ; so tl.it their nitural positions were 
not disturbed If thr place of their dwellings had been skirted br 
a steep bank or bill, it might then hire hem supposed that a land 
iHp or mine iprituj, bid buried them ilivc, but this is not the rase. 
They were about four IVrt under ground, the soil which corered 
them was the same allurial with the re*t of the fiat ; it is a myste- 
ry, and raiitx«t be solved, unteas we suppose an explosion of eaitli,. 
ssseaasofied by an accumulation of gnlrotiic principles, which, burst- 
ins; (be eartb near them, suddenly buried them alive. 

I Jr Ueek, the author of the Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri, 
suggest* the cause of the earthquakes in the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, in tell I and 1 812, which, in msny places, threw up, in an 
tnatanl, vast heapa of earth ; to have been the principle of gilvin- 
itiii bursting from the depth* benestli, in a perpendicular direction, 
overwhelming, in a moment of time, whatever night be asleep, or 
awske, wherever it fell. 

Further down the Susqnehionab, some thirty or forty mile* be- 
low Tawanda, at a place called the Black-walnut Bottom, on the 
farm of a Mr Kinney, was discovered a most extraordinary speci- 
men of pollrry 

He t peeling this discovery, the owner of the farm relates, as we 
we informed, by a clergyman, who examined the article on the 
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f.pot, though in a broken stite, that soon after the firm settlement* 
on tbit river, and especially on thit farm, a great freshet took pltce 
which tore a channel, in a certain'directioo, across the flat, when 
the vessel which we are about to detcilbe, wai brought to light. 

It was twelet feet aero** the top, and of consequence, thirty-six 
feet in circumference, and otherwise of proportionable depth and 
form. Its thickness was three inches, and appeared to be made of 
some coarse substance, probably mere clay, such a* might be found 
on the spot, a* it wa» not glazed. Whoever its makers were, they 
must have manufactured it on the spot where it was found, a* it 
must have been impossible to move so huge a vessel. They may 
have easily effected its construction, by building it up by degrees, 
with layers put on in locoes* ion, till high enough to suit the enor- 
mous fancy of its projectors, and then by piling wood around, it 
might have been burnt ao as to be fit for use, and then propped up 
by atones, to keep it from falling apart 

But who can tell for what use this vast vessel was intended I 
conjecture here ia lost, no ray of light dawns upon this strange rem- 
nant of antiquity. One might be led to suppose it was made iu 
imitation of the great Lover in the court of Solomon's Temple 
which was seventeen feet two inches in diameter, and fifty two 
feet sis inches in circumference, and eight feet nine inches deep. — 
2 Ckrom. iv. 2. 

The discovery of this vast specimen of earthen ware, is at any 
rate a singularity, and refers to some age of the world when the in- 
habitants used very large implements of husbandry. If there had 
been in its neighborhood a salt spring, as there are often found 
farther west, we should not be at a loss to know for what purpose 
it was constructed. 

Remarkable specimens of pottery are often brought up from very 
great depths at the salt works in Illinois. Entire pots of • very 
large capacity, holding form eight to ten gallons, have been disin- 
terred at the amazing depth of eighty feet ; others have been found 
at even greater depths, and of greater dimensions. — Stlwolcrafl. 
Upon this subject this author makes the following remarks: "If 
these antique vessels are supposed now to lie in those depths 
where they were anciently employed, the surface of the Ohio, and 
consequently of the Mississippi, must have been sixty or eighty 
feet lower than they are at present, to enable the saline water to 
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A CATACOMB OF MUMMIES KoUND IN KENTUCKY. 

Lexington, in Kentucky, stands nenrly on the site of nn ancient 
town, which was of great extent and magnificence, as is amply 
>Mi." d by l!;e wide range of it* circumvallnlary work*, and the 
■raantity of ground it once occupied. 

There U connected with the anlirruitie.* cf this place, a catacomb, 
formed in the bowels of the limestone rock, olx>ut fifteen feet be- 
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low the surface of tie earth, adjacent to the town of Lexington. 
This grand object, to novel, and extrordinary in this country, wm 
discovered in seventeen hundred and seventy-five, by some of the 
first settlers, whose curiosity was excited by something remarkable 
in the character of the stones which covered tbe entrance to the 
cavern within- They removed these stones, and came to others of 
singular appearance for stones in • natural Mate ; the removal of 
which laid open the mouth of a cave, deep, gloomy, and terrific, as 
they supposed. 

With augmented numbers, and provided with light, they de- 
scended, and entered, without obstruction ; a spacious apartment, 
tbe aides and extreme ends were formed into nitches and compart- 
ments, and occupied by figures representing men. When alarm 
subsided, and tbe sentiment of dismay and surprise permitted fur* 
titer research and enquiry, tbe figures were found to be Mmmiet, 
preserved by the art of embalming, to as great a state of perfection, 
as was known among the ancient Egyptians, eighteen hundred years 
before the Christian era ; which was about the time the Israelites 
were in bondage in Egypt when this ait was in its highest state of 
perfection. 

Unfortunately for antiquity, science* and every thing else held 
sacred by the illumined and learned, this inestimable discovery was 
made at a period when a bloody and inveterate war was carried on 
between the Indians and the whites ; and the power of (lie natives 
was displayed in so savage a manner, that the whiles were filled 
with tlte spirit of revenge. Animated by this vindictive spirit, the 
discoverers of the catacomb, delighted to wreak their vengence 
even on the mummies, supposing them to be of the same Indian 
race with whom tbey were at war. 

They dragged them out to the open air, tore the handges open, 
kicked the bodies into dust, and made a general bonfire of tkc most 
ancient remains antiquity could boast The descent to this cavern 
is gradual, the width four feet, the height seven only, and the 
whole length of the catacomb was found to be eighteen rods and a 
half, by six and a half; and calculating from the nitches and sbclv- 
ings on the sides, it was sufficiently capacious to have contained at 
least two thousand subjects. 

I could never, says Mr. Ash, from whose travels w* have token 
this account, learn the exact quantity it contained , the answers to 
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llm in , «hirh be made respecting it were, '-0! kWi 

mill deatmyed hundrrda !" Nor could he arrive at awy I 
• 1 1 1 f >•( tha fnthion, manner, and apparel of the I 
rsava any nther Information than that they " were i 
appeamd aonnil, and consumed in the fire with a rapid Aaaa 
IM>I being contented with the uncertain informatnn <A 
who, it annua, had no adequate knowledge of the value of | 
i iivnry, In- canard the ravem to be gleaned forauch fn 
yet lemaincd in thn nitc-hra, on it shelving aide*, and from mm 
lk«oi. The ipiunllly of reinaiua tbua gathered up, amounted to for- 
ty or filly buakria, the dual of which was ao light and pungent aa 
tu ailr. i (lie i ji'i even to tear*, and the nose to sneezing to a Uu afc 
U ii.i' degree. 

Ilu then jit ■■• rcilrd on a minute ioveiligation and aeparated from 
llm k> hi-i nl maat, several piece* ot human limbs, fragments of bo- 
iliva, solid, tumid, and ajipsreutly capable of eternal duration. Ia 
a mid tlalu ihc y hail no aruell whatever, but when submitted to the 
ml inn nf fire, gave out an agreeable effluvia, but was like nothing 
lu Hi fiagialirr, In which he could compare it. 

On thU aulijrrt Mr. Ath ha* the following reflections: "How 
Ihi'M' Iwnllea Were cmbalmcj|, how long prcacrved, by what nations, 
ami l ".in ulial |irnple ih'M'cnded, no opinion can be formed, nor 
any calculation made, but what must result from speculative fancy 
and mid conjecture*. For my part, I am lost in the deepest igno- 
lainc My leading ad'ordi me no knowledge; my travels no light. 
I hate neither read nor known of any of the North American In- 
diana who formed catacombs for their dead, or who were acquaint- 
ed with thn art of preservation by embalming- 

The Kgyptuns, according to Herodotus, who flourished 460 
years before Christ, had three methods of embalming ; but Diodo- 
lus, who lived before Christ, in the time of Julius Caesar, observes 
that Ihe ancient Kgyptima had a fonrtk method of far greater supe- 
riority. That method is not described by Diodoru", it had become 
eatinct in his time ; and yet I cannot think it presumptuous to ctm- 
raive that the American mummies were preserved after that very 
manner, «r at least with a mode of equal virtue and effect." 

The Kenluekians asserted, that the feature* of the face, and the 
form of the whole body wa» ao well preserved, that they must have 
taaWsfhlXUct representations of the once living subjects. 
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Thai cavern indeed is similar to those found in Egypt, where the 
polished and powerful inhabitants beitowed their dead, wrap- 
ped up in the linen*, spices and aromatics ol the east. It is proba- 
ble the cave where these were found was partly natural and partly 
artificial ; having found it suitable to their purpose, they had opened 
- convenient descent, cleared out the stones and rocks, and fitted it 
"i nitehes lor the reception of those they had embalmed, 
fhis custom, it would seem, is purely Egyptian, and was prae- 
•1 in the earliest age of their national existence, which wai 
/At two thousand years before Christ. Catacombs are numerous 
jver Egypt, vast excavations under ground, with nitehes in 
. Ip«dn for their embalmed dead, exactly such as the one we 
•cribed- 

TTwork we be esteemed presumptuous, if we hazard the opinion 
No ' P eo P' e WD0 made this cavern, and filled it with the thow- 
And r of their embalmed dead were, indeed, from Egypt- If they 
p J v c ( " not, whither shall we turn for a solution of this mystery i To 
at country shall we travel where are the archie ves of put ages, 
at shall ahead its light here ? 

If the Egyptians were, indeed, reckoned as the firtl of nations ; 
\,k so arc they spoken of even in the Sciiptures : If from them was 
derived the art of navigation, the knowledge of astronomy, in a 
great degree, also the unparalleled invention of letters, (from whom 
it is even probable the Pboenecians derived the use of letters,) with 
many other arts, of use to human society ; such as architecture, 
agriculture, with the science of government, &r; why not allow 
tbe attlhorM of the antiquated works about Lexington, together with 
the immense catacomb, to have been indeed, an Egyptian Colony ; 
seeing the art of embalming which is peculiarly characteristic of 
that people, was found there in a state of perfection not exceeded 
by the mother country itself. ' 

A trait of national practices so strong and palpable, as is this pe- 
culiar art, should lead the mind, without hesitation, to a belief that 
wherever the thing is practised, we have found in its authors either 
a colony direct from Egypt, or the descendants of some nation of 
the countries of Africa acquainted with the art. 

But if this be so, the question here arises, how came they in 
America, seeing the nearest point of even South America approach- 
es no nearer to the nearest point of Africa, than about seventeen 

IS 
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hundred miles. Thoae points arc, first, on tbe American side, Cape 
Si- Roque; and, second, on the African tide, Cape oe Vert. 

ISut sueh'is tbe mechanism of the globe, and tbe opcrarjoa of the 
waters, that from tbe west roast of Africa there is a (MM cur- 
rent of the sea setting toward Sooth America ; so that if a vessel 
were lnt, or if an eastern storm had driven it far into the ocean, or 
South Atlantic; it would naturally arrive at l**t on tbe American 
coast. This is supposed to have been the predicament of the fleet 
of Alexander the Great, some hundred year* before the Christian 
era, as we have before related- 

Tbe best inquiry to be punned, is, whether the Egyptians were 
ever a maritime jn-uple, or rather anciently so, sufficient for our pur- 
pose ? 

By consulting ancient history, we find it mentioned that the 
Egyptians, as early as fourteen hundred and eighty-five years be- 
fore CluUt, had shipping, ii.d that one Danus, with his fifty daugh- 
ters, sailed into Greece, and anchored at Rhodes*, which is three 
thousand, three hundred and tighteen years back from the present 
year, 1S33. Eight hundred and eighty-one years after the land- 
in); of this vessel at Rhodes, we • find the Egyptians, under the 
direction of Nerho, their king, fitting out some Phuuicians with a 
vessel, or fleet, with orders to sail from the Red Sea, quite around 
the continent of Africa, aud to return by the Mediterranean, which 
they effected. 

It is easy to pursue the very tract they sailed, in order to circum- 
navigate Africa ; sailing from some port on the Red Sea, they pass 
down to the Strait of ItabelmRndcI, into the Indian Ocean ; thence 
south, around the Cape of Good Hope, into the South Atlantic;— 
thence north along the African coast on the west side, which Would 
esrry them all along opposite, or* east of South America. 

Pursuing this course, they would pass into the Mediterranean at 
the Strait of Gibraltar, and so on to Egypt, mooring at Alexandria, 
on the south end of the Mediterranean ; a voyage of more than six- 
teen thousand miles ; two thirds of the distance round the eartl 
Many ages after their first settlement in Egypt, they were the le; 
Inrr nation in maritime skill, and other nrta. 

1 1 is trie (hat a knowledge of the compass and magnet, a« 
in Africa or Europe, was unknown in thn 
but "lUuterbslance this defect, they were from : 
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much more skilful in ■ knowledge of the heavenly bodies, is guide* 
to their courses, than men tre at the present day. But in China, it 
is noto believed, that a knowledge of the magnet, and its appli- 
cation to the great purposes of navigation, was understood before 
the time of Abraham, more than two thousand year* before Christ, 
of which we shall give a more particular account in another place 
of this work- 
Rot if we cannot allow the Egyptians to have visited South Ame- 
rica, and all the islands between, on voyages of discovery, which by 
no moans can he supposed chimerical, we arc ready to admit they 
may have been dWern there by an eastern storm ; and as favouring 
such a cirsumstance, the current which sets from the African coast 
toward South America, should not be forgotten. 

If it be allowed that this mode of reasoning is at all conclusive, 
the same will apply in favor of their having /rut hit on the coast of 
the West Indies, os tliit group of islands, as they mw exist, is much 
more favorable to n visit from that particular part of Africa called 
Egypt, than is South America. 

Egypt and the West Indies are exactly in the time latitude, 
that i», the northern parts of those islands, both being between 
twenty and thirty ilrgrec* north. 

Sailing from Egypt out of the Mediterranean, pacing through 
the Straits of Uibralter, would throw a vessel, in mm of an eastern 
t-tu.'iu, aided by the current, as high north as opposite the Bahama 
islnnds. A blow of hut a few days in that direction, would he 
quite Miltifu ut to have driven an Egyptian vessel, or boat, or what- 
ever they may have sailed in, entirely on to the coast of the West 
Indies. The trade winds sweep westward oeross the Atlantic, 
through a space of 5l> or CO degrees of longitude, carrying every 
thing within their current directly to the American coast % 

If such may hate been the case, thay were, indeed, in a manner, 
on the vert coutincut itself, especially, if the opinion of President 
Jefferson and others he allowed, that the Gulf of Mexico, which is 
situated exactly behind those islands, west, has been scooped out 
by the current which makes from the equator toward the north. 

Kentucky itself, where, we think, we have found the remains of 
an Egyptian colony, or nation, as in the case of the works and cat- 
comb at I/exington, is in latitude but five degrees north cf Egypt- 
So that whether they may have visited America on a voyafle of el- 
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ploratioo, or h*ve been driven on the coast against tbeir will ; in 
either case, it would be perfectly natural that they should have es- 
tablished tbemielvei in that region. 

Train of Egyptian manners were found among many of the na- 
tions of Sooth America, mingled with those who appeared to be of 
other origin ; of which we tiliall speak again in the course of this 
work- 
But at Lexington the traits are too notorious to allow them to be 
other than pure Egyptian, in full possession of the strongest com- 
plexion of their national character, that of embalming, which wa» 
connected with their nhgion. 

The Mississippi, which disembogues itself into the Mexican 
Gulf, is in the some north latitude with 1-gypt, and may have, by 
its likeness to the Egyptian Nile, invited tho«e adventurers to pur- 
sue its course, till a place, suited to their views or necessities, may 
have presented. 

The ancient Punic, Phccmcian, or Carthsgenhn language, is all 
the same ; the characters called Punic, or Phoenician, therefore, 
are also the same. A fac simile of those characters, as copied by 
Dr. Adam Clarke, are herewith presented. Sec No. 4. 

No. 4 
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No. 5 

They were discovered in the Uland of Malta, in the Mcdilerra- 
□ , which was anciently inhabited by the Pha-nicians, long be- 
fore the Romans existed as a nation. These characters were fount! 
engraved on a stone, in a cave of that island, in the year 1761, 
which wss a sepulchral cave, so used by the earliest inhabitants. 
These characters, being found in this ancient repository ol the 
dead, it is believed marks the place of the burial of that famous 
Carthagenian general, Hannibal, as they explicitly allude to that 
character. The reading in the original is as follow* : 
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" ChaJar Beth oltm kabar CbtoibMl Nakeh bccaleth haveh, 
rachm daeh Am beshuth Chanilaal ben Bar melee." 

Which, being interpreted, in : " Hie inner chamber of the sanc- 
tuary of the sepulchre of Hannibal, illustrious in the consummation 
of calamity lie mi beloved. The people lament, when array- 
ed in order of battle, Hannibal the son of Bar-Melee." 

This is is one of the largest remains of the Punic or Phoenician 
language now in existence. Characters of this description are also 
found on the rocks in Dightoo, Massachusetts, near the sea. 

In a chain of mountains between the riven Oronoco and Ama- 
zon, in South America, are found engraved in a earcm, on a block 
of granite, characters supposed also to be Punic letters. 

A fac simile of which is presented at No- 5. These were fur- 
nished by Baron Humboldt, in his volume of Researches in South 
America ; between which and those given us above, by Dr Clarke, 
it is easy to perceive, a small degree of similarity. 

But if the Phoenician letters, shown at Nos- 4 and 5, are highly 
interesting, those which follow, at N'os. 1, 2, and 3, arc equally so. 
These are presented to the public by Professor Hiifiucwjur, in his 
Atlantic Journal, for 1832, with their meaning. 

Under figures I and 2, are the African or Lybian characters, the 
primitive letters of the most ancient nations of Africa. Under 
figure 3, arc the American letters, or letters of Otolcm, an ancient 
city, the rains of which are found in South America, being so far, 
as yet explored, of an extent embracing a circumference of twenty- 
four miles, of which we shall again speak in due time, 
i The similarity, which appears between the African letters and 
the letters of America, as in use perhaps two thousand years before 
Christ, is almost, if not exact, showing, beyond a doubt, that the 
same nations, the same languages, and the same arts, which were 
known in ancient Lybia or Africa, were also known in America ; 
aa well also as nations from old China, who came to the western 
coast in huge vessels, as we shall show in this work. 

We here subjoin an account of those characters, numbered 1,2,3, 
by the author, Prof. Rafincsquc ; and also of the American (llt/pht, 
which, however, are not presented here , they are, it appears, 
formed by a combination of the letters numbered 1, 2, 3, and re- 
sembling very much, in our opinion, the Chinat characters, when 
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now yel in use among us, formed by acrostical anagrams or combi- 
nations of the first loiters of words or names- 

When I began my investigation of these Araericao Glyph*, and 
became convinced that they must have been groups of letters, I 
sought for the Elementary letters in all the ancient known alpha- 
bets, the Chinese Sanscrit and Egyptian above all; but in vain. 
The Chinese characters olTcred but few similarities with these 
glyphs, and not having a literal but syllabic alphabet, could not 
promise the needful clue. The Sanscrit alphabet and all its de- 
rived branches, including even the Hebrew, Fhoenican, Pelagic, 
Celtic and Cantabrian alphabets were totally unlike in forms and 
combinations of grouping. Iiut in the great variety of Egyptian 
form of the Mine letters, I thought that I could trace some resem- 
blance with our American Glyphs. Id fact I could see in them 
the Egyptian Cross, Snake, Circle, Delta, Square, Trident, Eye, 
Feather, Fish, Hand, &c, but sought in vain for the Birds, Lions, 
Sphynx, Beetle, and 100 other nameless signs of Egypt. 

However, this first examination and approximation of analogy in 
Egypt and Africa was a great preliminary step in the empiiiy. 1 
had nhvayy believed that the Atlaiitcs of Africa have partly colo- 
nized America, as so many uneient writers have affirmed; this be- 
lief led me to search for any preserved fragments of the alphabets 
of Western Africa, and Lybta, the land of the African Atlantcayet 
existing under the names of Berbers, Tuarics, Shelluhs, &c. This 
was no easy task, the Atlantic antiquities arc still more obscure 
than the Egyptian. No Cham|>ollii>n had raised their veil; the 
city of Farewan, the Thebes of the Atlantcs, whose splendid ruins 
exist as yet in the Mountains of Atlas, has not even been described 
properly as yet, nor its inscriptions delineated. 

However I found at List in Gram»y (Africa Illustrata) an old I.y- 
bian alphabet, which has been copied by Purchas in his collection 
of old alphabets. I was delighted to find it so explicit, so well 
connected will* the Egyptian, being also an Acrostic Alphabet, and 
above all to find that all its signs were to be seen in the Glyphs of 
Otolum. Soon after appeared in a supplement to Claperton and 
Denham's travels in Africa, another old and obsolete l.ybian alpha- 
bet, not acrostical, found by Denham in old inscriptions among the 
Tuarics of Targih aud Gh»»t west of I'ezau: which although tin- 
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likr the Tint Lid yet many analogies, and also with the Asnericas 

glyphs. 

Thinking then that I bad found the primitives elements of thear 
glyphs, I hastened to communicate this important fact to Mr. D»- 
(Hinri au (in a printed letter directed to him in 1S28) who waa 
•truck with the analogy, and waa ready to confess that the glyphs 
<>f l'iilriii|ur, mi^ht be alphabetical words ; although he did not 
brlirre befuru that any American alphabets were extant But he 
ruuld nut pursue my connection of ideas, analogies of signs, lan- 
guages and traditions, to the extent which I desired and now am 
utile- lo prove. 

To render my conclusions perspicuous, I must divide the subject 
into severs! parts : directing my enquiries 1st. on the old Lybiaa 
*l|4iabcl. 2dly. On the Tuaric alphabet. 3dly. On their ele- 
ments In the American glyphs. -Ithly. On the possibility to read 
On in While the riaroinalion of their language in connection 
"Mli the othsr Atlantic languages, will be the theme of my third 

kstttir. 

I. II..' old l.ybian delineated in the Table No. 1, has all the ap- 
|.. umicr of a very ancient alphabet, based upon the acrostieal plan 
ill I'gypl i but in a very different language, of which we have 16 
wotils nti'M'fvelL Thin language may have been that of a branch 
is) AlUnlc, |icilm|., the Octuliaos (UE-TULA, or Tttlu of the 
plaint) t>i of the Ammoniuiis, Old Lybians, and also Atlantes. 

Out <■! Ihrso Ki words, only 5 have a slight affinity with the 
IVv|>tiaii, thry are— 
NlSM Ifr.L. Nif.E. 

He* Mah Miuh. 

Saturn Siash Sev. 

Venus Uaf Ath. 

Km Aips Ap. 

U'liilo this l.ybian has a grcstcr analogy with the Pelagic dia- 
li i ts, as many as 12 out of 16 being coosimilar. 

Ky e Esh L. Eahas P. 

Nose Ifr Rinif. 

I Umf Vuld Hul, Chil. 

I .ii ili Lsmbd Lands 

s> « Mah Marsh, 

R**h Punih 
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Moon Cek Sella, Kita, 

Man Dor Hare., Tbor. 

Mercury Goreg Mergoc 

Venus Uaf Uenaa 

Saturn Siash Satur, Shiva. 

Jupiter Theue Tbeos. 



Therefore tlie numerical analogy is only 32 per cent with the 
Egyptian, whilu it is 75 per cent, with the Pelagic Another 
proof among many that the ancient Allantes were intimately con- 
nected with the Pelagian nations of Greece, Italy, and Spain ; bat 
much less ko with the Egyptians from whom they however borrow- 
ed perhaps their graphic system. 

This system is very remarkable. 1 . By its acrostic form. 2. 
By having only 16 letters like most of the primitive alphabets, bat 
unlike the Egyptian and Sanscrit. 3. By being susceptible of 23 
sounds by modification of 6 of the letters, aa usnal among the 
Pelagian and Etruscan. 6. Above all by being based upon the 
acrostics of 3 important series of phy»ical objects, the 5 senses re- 
presented by their agents in man, the 4 elements of nature and the 
7 planets : which are very philosophical ideas, and mu't have origi- 
nated in a civilized nation and learned priesthood. 5. By the 
graphic signs being also rude delineations of these physical objects 
or their emblems. The ear, eye, nose, tongue and hand for the 5 
senses. The triangle fop the earth, fish for the tci or water, snake 
for the air, flame for fire. A circle for the sun, crescent for the 
moon, a sword for Mars, a purse for Mercury, the V for Venus, 
double ring for Saturn, and trident for Jupiter. Venus being the 
5th planet has nearly the same sign as U the 5th letter. 

ThfM' physical emblems are so natural and obvious, that they 
are sometimes found among many of the ancient alphabets ; the 
aun and moon even among the Chinese. But in the Egyptian 
alphabets, the emblems apply very often to different lelten, owing 
to the difference of language aud acrostic feature. Thus the hand 
applies to D in Egyptian instead of U, the eye to R, the circle to 
O, the snake to L, &c. 

n. The second Lybinn alphabet No- 2, in the Tables, was the 
ancient alphabet of Tuarics, a modern branch of the Atlantcs, until 
superseded by the Arabic. Denham found with some difficulty its 
import, aud names of lcttets which are not acrostic but literal, and 

16 
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18 m i tm\— It b doubtful »betb« these names were well sp- 
otted in all instances, as the explainer wu ignorant and Dcnham 
not aware of the importance of this alphabet. Some appear not 
well named and U with V hare the same sign W ; but these are 
always interchangeable in old language, and in alphabet No. 1, 
V is called UAF instead of VAF, and U is VULD instead of 
UULD! 

A* we bare it, this alphabet is sufficiently and obviously derived 
from the First, 1 1 out of the 16 lettors being similar or nearly ao, 
while only 5 are dift-rent, E, M, R, O and Z. This last appear, 
the substitute of TH, of No. 1, and UH represents O. Yet they 
ire by far more alike than the Demotic is from the Hieratic Egypt- 
ian, and I therefore deem this No. a a Demotic form of the ancient 
Lybian or Atlantic. 

I might hare given and compared aereral other Lybian alphabets 
found in iracriptions ; but ss they have been delineated without a 
key nor names, i« is at present very difficult to decypber them. I 
however recommend them to the attention of the learned, and a- 
snoog others, point out the Lybian inscription of Apollonis, the har- 
bor of Cyreoe, given by Lace Us in his travels in the Cyrenaica. 
The letters of this inscription appear more numerous than 16 or 
•vsss !fc), and although they have some analogies with the 2 Lybian 
alphabets, yet approximate still more 10 the Demotic of Egypt and 
the ITwroscian Hut the inscriptions in "Mount Atlas and at Fam- 
w «u, when collected and deciphered, will be found of much great- 
,., bi«l.<n. Hi importance. 

Ill Meantime in the column No. » of the tabular view are giv- 

,,, ,,. i i i si,, titipha ,.i Otolum or rHtenque, • few of 

these git ph« being given alw in column No. 4. These 46 elo- 
M „ »t. siv slather similar or derived from the Lybian prototype. 
„i N»i I and 11 In some oases they are absolutely identic, and 
the wnvlctkui «>l theti MM otitfiu is almost complete, partieu- 

„l I. u i with the collateral proofs of tradi- 

, ,...1 - t . 11, - rlcmeut. »re somewhat ii ved in 

,l„ » , i-l tl,.-, ... ..mU he perceived and separated. 

, m..,t.,l hi .h.uhle lines or otherwise,.. 

w I, it. .. oil. i. ne s """ '«'"< • 10 otXade num- 

Mat^MMwt*" ** elli|ws meaning I' 1 , and round dot. mean- 
to ihe Meaican tyrtem of graphic 
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numeration. Besides these 46 elements, tome othen may be teen 
in the glyph*, which I left off, because too intricate ; although they 
appear reducible if • larger table could have been gives. There 
it hardly a single one that may not be traced to these forms, or (hat 
baffles the sctusl theory. Therefore the conclusion must occur, 
that such astonishing coincidence cannot be casual, but it is the re- 
sult of original derivation. 

The following remarks are of some importance. 

I. The glyphs of Otohun are written from top to bottom, like 
the Chinese, or from side to aide indifferently like the Egyptian 
and the Demotic Lybian of No. 2. We are not told how No. 1 
was written, but probably in the same way. Several signs were 
used for the same letter as in Egypt. 

1- Although the moat common way of writing the groups is in 
rows, and each group separated, yet we find tome framed as it 
were in oblong squares or tablets like those of Egypt- See plato 
13, of the work on Palenqoe by Delrio and Cabrera. In that 13th 
plate there are also some singular groups resembling our musical 
notes ; could they be emblems of soogt or hymns ? 

3. The letter represented by a head occurs frequently ; but it is 
remarkable that the features are very different from those of the re- 
markable race of men or heroes delineated in the sculptures. 

4- In reducing these elements to the alphabetical form, I have 
been guided by the more plausible theory evolved by similar forms. 
We have not here the more certain demonstration of Bilingual in- 
scriptions ; but if languages should uphold this theory, the certain- 
ty will be increased of the Atlantic origins of OtoUim. 

IV. But shall we be able to read these glyphs and inscriptions > 
without positively knowing in what language they were written ! 
The attempt will be arduous, but it is not impossible. In Egy pt, 
the Coptic has been found sue h a close dialect of the Egyptian, that 
it has enabled you to read the oldest hieroglyphs. We find among 
die ancient dialects of Chiapa Yucatan and Guatimala, the 
brancbea of the ancient speech of Ololum. Nay, Otolum was per- 
haps the ancient TOL or TOLA, seat of the To! terns, (people of 
To),) and their empire ; but this subject will belong to my third 
letter. I will now merely give a few attempts to read some of the 
groups. For instance t 
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]. Hie group or word on the scat of the titling man of plate 4 of 
monuments of I'aJanque, I read UOBAC, being formed by a band, 
a tongue, a eircle, an ear, and a crescent- It ii perhaps bit name. 
And underneath tbe aeat i* an eye with a iraall circle inside, mean- 
ing Kit 

S In plale A, ii an rye with two annexed rings, meaning proba- 
bly UAH, and perhapa tbe Sun, which is BAP in the Lybiaa al- 
phabet 

3. In plate 7, the glyph of the corner with a bead, a fish, and a 
rreacriit, means probably KIM 

4. The drat glyph of page 10, is probably BAI.KE. 

ft. I can make nut many other* reading ICBE, BOCOGO,POPO, 
KIM., PKE, ate. 

If these words and others (although some may be names) can 
1m< found in African languages, or in those of Central America, we 
■ hull obtain |»iha|i» the kry t» the whole taoguagc of Old Ololum. 
And next resell step by alep to the. desirable knowledge of reading 
those gl>pha, whirh mat emi r niurh historical know Idedge of high 
import Mraulimr I hn»c opened the path, if my theory and con- 
jecluiea pre correct, as I have strong reasons to believe 

llesiilca litis looniimciiUl alphabet, the same nnlion that buill Olo- 
lum had a Drmntie alphabet belonging to my Nth series; which was 
In llualinial* aud Vucaten, at the Sjianish conquest. A* 
no* n n( ,i haa Im vii giun In Humboldt in his American Re- 
seaiehe-a, piste 4A, from the Dresden Library, aiid has been asccr- 
I slued In bo tiualiumlan instead of Mexican, being totally unlike 
the Mealrsn pi. iniisl manuscripts. Ttlis page of Demotic baa let- 
ter* and numbers, these represented by strokes meaning 5 and dots 
meaning unities, as the dots never exceed 4. This is nearly itmi- 

l*r In ll lonumeutal numbers. 

The winds aie much lew handsome than the monumental glyphs ; 
they are aim uncouth glyphs in rows formed by irregular or flrxuous 
heavy strokes, inclosing within in small strokes, nearly the same 
letter* a* in I he monuments It might not be impossible to decy- 
pher some of these manun-rips written on metl paper : since they 
are written in languages yet spoken, and the writing was uuder- 
• lixnl in < '<-iilr.il \meriea, ;i> late as BQQ v , M asp ll liiii tl dtJ|M 
it will be the best clue to the monumental inscription* 

C. 8. nAFINESQUE. 

February, 1832. 
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This letter as above, strongly corroberstes our supposition, that 
the authors of the embalmed Mummies found in the cave of Lex- 
ington, were of Egyptian origin. 

See Morse's Geog. p. 600, and the Western G»/.. p. 103, states 
that several hundred mummies; were discovered nr ar Lexington, in 
• cave, but were wholly destroyed by the first settlers. 



A Fl'RTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTERN ANTIQUITIES, WITH 
ANTEDILUVIAN TRAITS. 

Cincinnati, is situated on one of those examples of antupiiiv, 
of great extent. Tbcy are found on the upper level of that town, but 
none on the lower one. Tlicy arc so conspicuous as to cstch the 
first range of the eye. 

There it every reason to suppose, that at the remote |>eriod of 
the building of these antiquities, the lowest level formed part of 
the bed of the Ohio. A gentleman who was living nesr the town 
of Cincinnati, in 1S2G, on the upper level, had occasion to sink a 
well for his accommodation, who persevered in digging to the depth 
of SO feet without finding water, but still persisting in the attempt, 
his workmen found themselves obstructed by a substance, which 
resisted their labor, though evidently not stone. They cleared the 
surface aud aides from the earth bedded around it, when there ap- 
peared the ilump of a tree, three feet in diameter, and two (eel 
high, which had becu cut down with an axe. The blows of the 
axe were yet visible. ' . 

It was nearly of the colour and apparent character of coal, but 
had not the friable aud fusible quality of that mineral ; ten feet be- 
low, the water sprang up, and the well is now in constant supply, 
sod high repute. 

Reflections on this discovery are these, first; that the tree was 
undoubtedly antediluvian. Second j that the river now called the 
Ohio, did not exist anterior to the deluge, in as much as the re- 
mains of the tree were found firmly rooted, in its original position, 
several feet belou the bed of that river. Third ; that America was 
peopled before the flood, as appears from the action ol the axe, in 
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rutting down the tree. Fourth ; that the antediluvian Anericmi, 
were acquainted with the use and proprieties of iron, as the mat of 
the axe was on the top of the stump when discovered. 

And why should they not be acquainted with both it* pioprietlet 
and utility, seeing it was an antediluvian discovery. Tubal Cain, 
one of the tons of Cain, the ton of Adam, we find, scrordiug to 
Genesis, iv. chap. 22d verse, was a blacksmith, and worked in iron 
and brats, more than a thousand years before die flood. 

It was about five hundred years from the creation, when Tubal 
Cain is noticed in the sacred history, to have been a worker in brass 
and iron ; but, says Dr. Clarke the commetator, " although this is 
the fint smith on record, who taught how to mske warlike instru- 
ments, and domestic utensils, out of brass and iron, yet a knowl- 
edge of metal, must have existed long before, for Cain was a tille 
of the ground, and so was Adam, which they could not have been, 
without spades, hooks, fcc. n 

The Roman plough was formed of wood, being in shape, like 
the anchor to a vessel ; the ploughman held to one flake, so as to 
guide it, while the other entered the ground pointed with iron, and 
as it was drawn along by the stem, it tore the earth in a streak, 
mellowing it for the seed. 

Such, it is likely, was the form of the primitive plough, from 
which, in the progress of agea, improvement" have been made, till 
the present one, as now formed, and is the glory of the well tilled 
field. 

According to this opinion, it would appear, that in the very first 
period of time, men were acquainted with the metals, and as they 
diverged from the common centre, which was near the garden of 
Kden, they i um< <l with ihrm a knowledge of this all important 
discovery. 

If the stump is indeed antediluvian, we learn one important fsct, 
ami this is it ; America, by whatever name it was called before the 
deluge, was then a body of earth above the waters ; and also, was 
connected with Asia ; where, it is allowed on all hands, man was 
originated. 

If it were not connected with Asia, it might be inquired, how 
tin- 1 1 came men in America, before the flood, the triats of wliose in 
dustry, and agricultural pursuits, are discovered in the felling of 
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this tree, as well u a great number of other instances, of which 
we shall speak by and by. 

It is fvM probable, that before the flood, there was so small a 
quantity of dry land, on the earth, as at the present time ; the wa- 
ters of the globe being generally hid beneath the incumbent soil, 
so that sn easy communication of all countries with each other, ex- 
isted ; which must have greatly facilitated the progress) of man, in 
" peopling, and subduing it." 

We know very well, it is said, " the gathering together of the 
waters, called He seas but it does not follow, that they were not 
subterranean ; and it is more than intimated, that such was the fact, 
when it is said, " all the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up," on the day the flood commenced. 

But by what means were they broken up, this is left to conjec- 
ture, as the Scriptures are higher in their aim, than the mere grati- 
fication of curious questions of this sort ; but in some way this was 
done. The very terms, " broken up," signify the exertion of pow- 
er and violence, of sufficient force to burst at once, whole continents 
from the face of the deep, and also, to throw out, at one wide nuA, 
the central waters of the globe- 
But can we conceive of any means made nse of to effect this, 
other than the direct pressure of God's power, sinking the earth to 
the depths beneath, so that the water might rise above, taking the 
place of the land ? We imagine we can. 

It is well known, the velocity of the earth, in its onward motion, 
round the sun, is about twenty miles a second, nearly the speed of 
lightning. Let Him, therefore, who at first imposed this incon- 
ceivable velocity, stop the earth in this motion, suddenly ; what 
would the effect be ? all the fluids, that is, the waters, whether 
above ground or underneath it, would rush forward, with a power 
equal to their weight, which would be sufficient to burst away 
mountains, or auy impediment whatever ; and rushing round the 
globe, from the extreme western point, rolling one half of the 
mighty flood over this side of it, and the other half over the aab- 
pode on the other side, which is relatively beneath us, till the two 
half worlds of water should meet at the extreme east, where heap- 
ing up, by their force, above a common level, would, gradually, 
roll back to their original places, as the tsrth should again go for- 
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ward i this it our opinion of llie way bow " alt the feuntaias of tbe 

great deep were broken up." 

If the earth were to be arrested in iti course new, the eftet 
would be tlx- Mine. Suppose we illustrate the position, far a apo- 
nieut. Msec ■ vessel of witer on a plank, for instance, open on 
tbe Inp, like a common bowl, fastened to the plank, so thai it should 
not be liable to overset. Cause this plank to move, at first slowly, 
but iuercase its steady, onward velocity, as much a* the flnid will 
hear, without causing a re-action ; when, therefore, ita utmost 
speed is obtained, stop it suddenly ; the effect would be, the water 
in the vessel would instantly fly over, leaving the bowl behind. — 
Such, therefore, we imagine would be the effect, if the earth were 
now caused to stand suddenly still, in its orbit , except this differ- 
ence, the law of gravitation would prevent the waters of the earth 
from leaviug lite surface, but would cause a rapid current in the 
direction the earth is pursuing, 

Thai the waters of the deluge came from die wesl, i* evident 
from tbe manner in which the various strata of the earth are situat- 
ed, over the whole of our country ; and that its motion was very 
violent, is also evident from the appearance of native or primitive 
ruck, heiug found on the top of that which is of secondary forma- 
tion, and of gravel and sand in hills, and smaller eminences, lying 
on beds of clay, and soils of various kinds below it. 

The effects of the deluge can be traced in all the earth in this 
way, and particularly about Albany, Saratoga, and about the lakes, 
and to the cast, showing the waters flowed in that direction. 

For a beautiful and able description of this subject, see Thomas' 
Travels, published at Auburn, under the head, " The Deluge." 

At the same time the waters above the firmament, in the clouds, 
were permitted to burst downward, which in its fail, subdivided 
into ilrojn, .i> h nstm il , thai one \ ;■• rpc tual atoras, Raj f"rty 
days and forty nights rushed with all the violence of a tornado, up- 
on the globe, quite around it, by which, in so short a time, the 
highest hills were buried fifteen cubets deep, and upward ; this is 
what we suppose is meant by the words " and the windows of 
heaven were opened.'' 

But it may be inquired, from whence did the lands receive wa- 
le* to furnish them with, so long a rain as a storm of forty days and 
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nighti ; and from whence originated Taper enough to becloud the 
whole circumambient atmosphere of the earth tt once. 8urelj, 
•one cause mote than exiated Ufart the flood, orrince, must have 
transpired at that time, to hive produced Uiia great actum .ilatjon of 
cloud i and rain. 

The answer in, we apprehend— that the central watere burst- 
ing suddenly from the great deep, involving the whole globe, pre- 
sented a greater curiae* of that fluid to the rays of the sun, so that 
by iti operation on the face of the waters, a dense mist or vapor 
was at once produced quite round the earth, which, In its ascent, 
carried up incessantly that quantity of water which furnished the 
atmosphere for so long and so dreadful a storm, and justify the ex- 
pression, " and the windows of heaven were opened." 

In this way the surface of the earth was rained ; a disproportion- 
ate quantity of water, caused to appear on the surface, while in the 
same ratio, the land is sunk to the depths below. 

Sixteen hundred years and rising was the space of time allowed 
from the creation till the flood ; a time quite sufficient to people the 
whole earth, even if it were then enjoying a surface of dry land, 
twice as much as it does at the preaeattime, being but about one- 
fourth ; and America, as appears from this one monument, the 
itmp of Cincinnati, was a part of the earth which was peopled by 
the Antediluvians. 

The celebrated antiquarian, Samuel L. Mitchell, late of New- 
York, with, other gentlemen, eminent for their knowledge of natu- 
ral history, arc even of the opinion that Amcrira was the country 
where Adam was created. In a letter to Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, in which this philosopher argued the common origin of the 
people of America, and those of Asia, he ?ayi : " I avoid the 
opportunity which thia grand conclusion affords me, of stating, that 
America waa the cradle of the human race , of tracing its colonies 
westward over the Pacific Ocean, and beyond the sea of Kamschat- 
ka, to new settlements ; of following the emigrants by land and wa- 
ter, until they reached Europe and Africa. I had no inclination to 
oppose the current opinions relative to the place of man's creation 
and dispersion. I thought it was scarcely worth the while to in- 
form an European, that in coming to America, he had left the **w 
world behind him, fur the purpose of visiting the old." — American 
A*tq. SoeUty,p. 331. 

17 
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But this opinion cannot obtain, if wc place the least reliance ot» 
U>e statement of Moses, in bis Hook of Genesis ; who give* a cir- 
cumstantial account of the place of man's creation, by stating the 
name* of the ?ery rivers, arising out of the region of country called 
Paradise ; Such as Pison, Havilah, Cihon, Hiddekt-I, and Euphra- 
tes ; or as they note are called, Fhasis, Araxes, Tigris, and Kuphra- 
tcs ; this last retains its original name- 
No such rims are known in America, nor the countries through 
which they flow. Here are data to argue from, bat the position, 
or rather the suggestion of Professor Mitchell, has absolutely do 
data whatever. If but a tradition, favoring that opinion, mere found 
even among the Indians, it would afford some foundation : but as. 
their tradition universally alludes to some part of the earth, far 
away, from whence they came., it would teem exceedumk extra- 
vagant to argue a contrary belief. 

This one $lump, we consider surpasses iu consequence the Big- 
nificencc of all the temples of antiquity, whose forsaken turrets, di- 
lapidated walls, (ottering and fallen pillars, which speak in lan- 
guage loud and mournful, the story of their ruin ; beeaaat it is a 
remnant of mailer, in form and fashion, such as it was, beam the 
earth " rxri-shed by water," bearing on its top the iadabtoble 
marks of the exertion of man, of so remote a time. 

It is not impossible but America may have been the country 
where Noah builded bis ark, as directed by the Most Nigh. 

We know very well, when the miud refer, to the MJO ject of 
Noah's Ark, our thought, are immediate)/ iat,d vvi.h Mount 
Ararat. becaW tt "-sled there, on to ***** « *• flood. But 
Ararat, oeca. ^ ( of .ts hav.ng been built 

this circumsP £ ^ ^ of fhc to havc 

then, if it s4J j in (Jem*", that the Ark Baited, 01 

rent at ^rs above the cartb, and also, that the ^ 

borne uf* 
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ic ufTl v At «attr,. " from which fact we imagine then- 

tpon l» . current, or it could not have mm/ upon „V w, 

„ lU *t h 'll*e^.>' " "*"/">* lbr P'»<* wl^re i| wa, hmlt, b, 

ter* l ^t> ,,M ' ru '"* u ' ,,,c Mr » ,rr »- 

',l»<»*Z!h»l "' y wbcM ,0 ""ntrr called Ktt, 

S»*' mountain Ararat i. situated : ,„„l i. i- . 
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luce prevailed, which was an hundred and fifty days, or fire months, 
(thai is, prevailed after the commencement of the deluge, till it* 
greatest depth was effected ;) gone in an eastern direction as far 
perhaps as to the region of the islands of Japan, beyond China, 
east, a distance of about six thousand miles from Ararat, which 
would be at the rate of about forty mile* a day, or if it had floated 
faster, would have carried it into the Pacific Ocean. 

But if we may imagine it was erected in North America, or some 
where in the latitude of the state of New- York, or even farther 
we«t, the current of the deluge would have borne it easterly. And 
suppose it may have been carried at the rate of forty or fifty milea 
a day, would, during the time the waters prevailed ; in which time, 
we may suppose, a current existed, have progressed as far as to 
Ararat ; a distance of nearly six tltousand miles from America, 
where it did actually rest 

More than sixteen hundred years had elapsed, when the ark was 
fiuished, and it may fairly be inferred, that as Noah waa born about 
one thousand years after the creation of the world, that mankind 
bad from necessity, arising from the pressure of population, gone 
very far away from the region* round about Eden ; tud the coun- 
try where Noah was born may as well be supposed to have been 
America, as any other part of the earth ; seeing there are indubita- 
ble signs of antediluvian population in many parts of it. Unite 
this circumstance with that of the ascertained current of the deluge 
from America, and with the fact of the Ark's having rested in an 
easterly direction from this country, we come to a conclusion that 
here, perhaps in the very State ot New-York, the miraculoua ves- 
sel was erected, and bore away, treasured with its enormous ca- 
pacity, the piogcnitors of the human race renewed. So that if 
America have not the honor of being the country whi-rc Adam was 
created, as is believed by some, it has nevertheless the Itonor, as 
supposed, of being the country where the ark was erected- 

In Morse's Universal Geography, first volume, page 142, the dis- 
covery of this stump is corroborated : " In digging a well in Cin- 
cinnati, (he stump of a tree was found in a sound stale, ninety feet 
below the surface ;" and in digging another well, at the same place, 
another stump was found, at ninety-four feet below the surface, 
which had evident marks of the axe , and on its top there appeared 
as if some iron tool had been consumed by lust." 
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Ih. «\v had, M doubt, been "truck into the top *i bV (trap, 
wtv« the hom<r» .'i tin deluge tii>t appeared, in ll* bvnbac forth 
v4 >»» »<iMi iimi above, thai is from the window a of bexTra; — 
wfcktt vmmkK tvmRc, Intra the breaking forth of the waters of the 
4»v*» Jkvts u»J ihM» the »h.<ek all «cn«itive being" must hare frit 

A« eaM* ««• catiwd to Hand Mill in its onward eouree loand 
w*. km lb* if»>v pcruapa of a day- lU'tnember Jntdiua, at 
vikjaw .uouMwi «mJ peatr', * ; od "topped the earth for the apace of 
* wfeujfc .#»», Vati not tt> n» onward course around the aun, but it* 
.iiiti wu*m» u»U>. whn h could not hare any e fleet on the fluids 
ut Usa «ud»» aa ihc tudJca interruption of the other motion would 
Wv- l 
M bv Mosthl *w4 tfcv, ih he petrtnVd po the "pot, when pbeDO- 

»> ku.bJi. MttootM tfx vw^- M warning, were changing die 
u.v .4 'h.u^s ""1 ihe aWKMi vi bW atmosphere; the earth quie- 
,ias» !\Jkk vi \*i , <vt\->n leaning to the Mat, and "napping 

iv— rh i ilt umv vmtti .'«>A etvr ill the wide wilderness; rorki 
«,Uk «v>*».i» i«m»>Jm»< iwi their «utnmit» ; the Moutest heart 
a* -.u Maal M «k!n Won ka thi» J an art, with all things elac, 
v». «.u X \A W» o»»vrx and a gtteral flight, if they could 
m«J u *.i <m ■w.\ «\<«.M fake place, they kntw not whither, 

tu .4M j* •»». waaajaiHaav**** .s' adn-irrd Dr. Saainel L- 
*j>u.t. I, ItajWwsM . N»txr"' |U»fcMT] to the American Aniiqua- 
ka*M VN.i-i". a» n*«in»> a certain tlsw of antiquities as distin- 
tuia.vJ gianu.t uvw tU*e which are found in and about the 
lawwh Jaw *K*t> as Mfears! In the section of country about 
r-HoVuja, .■*> Jic »iile of Lake Kiie, arc discovered objects 

.k«.i»vJn ttutih.t <m )<articular and inijuiiitivc research- This 
*o*J «i wi.ijujIk v present thein*e|vp« on digging from thirty to 
uiit Mi l t»<(u« the pjcwnt «iirfari- of the ground. " Thry occur 
tu ill. ktiut wl iic St.mlv tp/ii wood, a»hej, coals, and occasionally 
k»«K sud uk aaila, hwiicd to tho*i depth" *' This it will be per- 
umil, M aiue*< below :|ie bed of Lake Eric, of convqucncc mu."t 
H i> '» . u aulediluvtjii, and agree" with tin- discovery of the 
aluiups al t 'uteiiinari u I am inform, d that in Ilhode-lidamJ, New 
Jcraey, >Ui\Und, North t'aiolina, and in Ohio, such divovcrics 
haiv beeu made " Me »"i», " I with the memlx'pi of the wiriely 
would cicrl ikruivltes with all |H»aible diligence to ascertain and 
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collect the facts of this description. They will be exceedingly ca- 
rious, both for the geologist and historian- After such facts sh all 
have been collected sod methodised, we may perhaps draw some 
•stisfurtory conclusions ; light msy possibly be shed upon the re- 
mote Ptlatgitnu, and upon the traditionary AtlautiiHfs." 

But wc cannot allow the discoveries made at this vast depth, to 
belong to any age, or to any of the works of man this ride the de- 
luge, as that rime enough has not elapsed since that catastrophe, to 
allow the decomposition of vegetables, nor of convulsions, to have 
buried these articles so deep beneath the surface extending over so 
great a tract of country. The draining of lakes, however sudden, 
could never have had so wide and universal an effect. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are compelled to refer them to 
the works of man beyond the flood, which, by the overflowing of 
the waters, and the consequent ruin of the original surface, these 
works, with their makers, have been thus buried in a tomb more 
dreadfol to the imagination than the ordinary reccpticlca of the 
dead. 

In evidence that the occsn, at some period in ages past, over- 
whelmed the American continent, we notice, from the " British 
Spy," page 112, an account of the discovery of the skeleton of a 
whale, in Virginia : 

" Near Williamsburgh has recently been discovered, by a farm- 
er, white digging a ditch through a plat of ground, about five feet 
below the surfsce, • considerable portion of the skeleton of a whale 
Several fragments of the ribs, and other parts, were found, with 
the whole of the vertebrae, or backbone, regularly arranged, and 
rery litltle impaired as to figure. The spot where it was found is 
about two miles from Jnmcs river, arid about sixty from the sea. 
In the same region, at depths of from sixty to ninety and an hun- 
dred feet, have been found the teeth of shark'-" In every region 
of the earth, as well as America, and on the highest mountains, are 
found the bones and shells of the ancient inhabitnnts of the sea. 
From the universality of those, appearance*, we conclude they were 
deposited and cast thither by the billows of the deluge. 

From the discoveries of articles of the utensil character, the bone* 
of whales, the teeth of sharks, and the stumps of Cincinnati, at 
various depths, as stated above ; we are led to the conclusion, that 
the original surface, of what is now called America, was perhaps 
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not much disturbed; but was rather suddenly overwhelmed from 
the weal, by the bursting forth of the subterranean Pacific, which, 
till then, bad been covered with land, mountain* and vales, thickly 
peopled. 

The vait depth* of strata of loam, sand, clay, gravel, and store, 
which, lie over each other, evincing, from the unnatural manner of 
their positions, that they were thrown furiously, by the agent, wa- 
ter, over the whole continent, furnished from the countries of the 
Wcs:. 

If such may have been the fact, bow dreary, sublime, and hor- 
rible, when we reflect upon the immensity of the antediluvian 
population, west of America, at once thrown, with all their works, 
their wealth, arid power, rapidly along the dreadful current, run- 
ning east, broad as half the earth, crushed and mingled with the 
ruined woild cf their own country. Here it mar be supposed at 
diuVient depths their broken bodies are buried, together with the 
antediluvians of America; while above them, the (owns, cities, and 
living not? J of the pre vent limes, are in full career. As we pott 
»'~*r£. our the suiface of the earth, whether for recreation and to 
breathe the evening or the morning air j enjoying die pleasant 
promenade, or loll onward in the furious chariot; to reflect that 
tM« »>il i* the same onee forming a part of the vast covering of the 
Western iVeaa; and that far beneath us, the bodies of our elder 
l-ivlhrv u are sleeping, is sad and mournful. 

Th*J such Hay iudeoj, be the fart, is favoured from the disco- 
vers of the whale's skeleton, found on James River, which could 
never have been deposited thereby other means than the flood ; 
foivvJ onward, till killed by the violence anJ agitation of the wood, 
sU-no, ati.l earth encumbered waters, and sunk finally down, 
Hot' IV it vv»s recently discovered. 

'the pottery of the am-ieut nations, mentioned by Schoolcraft, 
I 'i"i,| at the vast depth of eighty feel, and even at greater depths, 
*t tho gieat Sa'iue iu Illinois, is evidence of an antediluvian popu- 
I «ii,v» iu Vuieiiea 

Vl v'iiuiuuati theiv is a barrow or mound of human hones, siru- 
%Wd ts«< lit 04i the edge of the hank that overlooks the lower town, 
^ t'tt»clwl aitwt Wading front tin- water is cut through it, and 
N Jvj>VM-« lt« •«»>* swl » «»»IM» I* every person passing by. Seven 
> '•> ! > i « ••»l.t. vvl the birrow had caved 
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awsy, from Its being undermined. Among the earth thus fallen 
down, were found several stone hatchets, pieces of potttiy, tod • 
flute, made of the great booe of the human leg. This is • very 
curious instrument, with beautifully carved figures, representing 
birds, squirrels, and small animals, with perforated boles, in the old 
Germam manner, which, when breathed into, emitted tones of great 
melody. 

Among the modern Indiana, no such instrument ha* ever been 
found. At the time when the street was opened through this bar- 
row of the dead, a great variety of interesting and valuable relic* 
were brought to light ; among which were human double teeth, 
which, on a moderate calculation, bespoke men as large again aa 
the present race. Also some brati rings, which were considered 
exceedingly curious ; an instance of which is similar to the one 
before mentioned in this work. Iron rings, as wc have before 
mentioned, were anciently used among the Britons before the Chris- 
tian em, as money ; and possibly in this case, the brass rings found 
in this barrow, may be a specimen of the ancient money of Ame- 
rica. 



DISCOVERY OF AN IVORY IMAGE IN A BONE MOUND AT CTN" , 
CINNAT1. 

In the same barrow of which I have been speaking, was disco- 
vered an trory image, which wc consider more interesting, and sur- 
passes any discovery yet mentioned. It is said to be now in the 
cabinet of rare collections, once in the possession of the illustrious 
Jefferson 

The account of the image is as follows : It is seven inches high ; 
the 6gnrc full length ; the costume, a roAe, in numberless folds, 
well expressed, and the hair displayed in many ringlet* ; the child* 
naked, near the left breast, and the mother's eye bent on it nith • 
strong expression of affection and endearment. 

There are those who think it a representation of the mother of 
our Lord's humanity, with the child Jesus, in her arms. The Ro- 
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aim Catholics bare availed tlumsclves of this image, and made it 
• testimony of the antiquity of their religion, and of the extensive 
range of their worship, by attempting to prove thereby that the idol 
was nothing leas than a Madona and Child — the Virgin Mary, and 
the child Jeans ; and that the Roman Catholic religion was the 
first which arose In the earliest Christian age in the east, and the 
last which set in the west, where it became extinct, by means of a 
second deluge. 

The idea, however, of a second deluge, is inadmisiibl < , as it 
would have destroyed every vestige of the mounds, pyramids, tu- 
muli, and fortifications, of which this work treats ; many of which 
are supposed older than the Christian era ; and the mound in which 
the image itself was discovered would also been destroyed. 

There is, however, another opinioD, which is not impossible may 
hirte furnished the imagination with materials for the origin if such 
a representation. The image may be of Greek origin, and taken 
from Isaiah the Prophet, 7th chap. 14th verse, where it is said, — 
" Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear • Son." This prophe- 
cy of Isaiah was known to the Greeks, for the Old Testament was) 
translsted into their language in the time of Ptolemy Philadclphua, 
king of Egypt, nearly three hundred years before the Christian 
ere. See Adam Clarke's General Preface to the Old Testament, 
page 27, and is known as the Septuagint version. 

The Greek statuaries may, in this way, have easily found the 
beautiful and captivating idea of a eiroin mother, by reading Isaiah 
in the Greek ; a work fraught with all the grandeur of images in- 
spired by God himself, and could not fail to challenge the reading 
of every learned man of the empire, and such were the statuaries, 
among the Greeks, the fame of whose exquisite skill in this respect, 
will go down on the historic page to latest time. 

From the Greeks such an image, celebrating the idea of a vir- 
gin motile! nud her child, may have easily come into the possessiVm 
of the Knninna, as the Greeks were, soon after the translation i 
the II. In. 'u s. i.j.rm. - into the C'r. . !.v SuMlh'd bj list Hon i 
h Imi, iii tin ir txMU|ii<'<>K ln - r« and tlierr, over llir earth, iiirlmjiiig 
r.urope, ring s a im, ticotltftd, au<l tin uoilliurii i^lamU, < art', iug (list 
kind <>f im;ii;i' nilh llivm as a ^kI, or IjIimuwi, and frwti llninc •„ 
Anurica 
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It ii, however, not impossible , but it may be indeed of, tree Ro- 
uen Catholic origin ; H at the time the Rom ins evacuated Europe 
with ita islet, Ireland, England, fee., about the year 450, this church 
bad risen to great importance in the Roman empire, which aided 
her to establish her altars in every country tbey had conquered — 
Consequently long before the Scandinavians colonized Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador, oa the American continent, the Christian 
religion was planted in the north of Europe ; first in France, in the 
year 496, and then toon after in England ; and so on farther north 
among the ancient Scandinavians, Norwegians, fee., and by these , 
to Iceland and Greenland ; who may have also brought this trait 
of that church to America. 

The fort at Cincinnati h a circle, embracing abotrt three acres, 
with a wall seven feet high, and twenty feet broad. At the back 
part of the upper level, at a distance from the circular fort, are two 
mounds of about twenty feet high. One of these, by cutting a 
trench Cram eaat to west, four feet wide, and at the depth of tea 
feet, came to some heavy ttonea, under which was a body of com- 
position resembling plaster of Paris. This broke with great diffi- 
culty, when there were exposed a few fragments of an adult human 
skeleton, placed on a bed of a similar nature with the covering. 

It waa determined to ascertain whether the monument was 
erected in memoir of one person or more, the lower bed of hard 
substance waa also broken through, and underneath a stratum of 
atones, gravel and earth, found the fragments of another skeleton, 
cootiatiog of one tibia, or piece of the shin, two pieces of the thigh 
bone, and the right upper, with the left under jaw. 

This was the skeleton of a child, from which wat derived the 
important fact, that this mound was not erected for one individual 
only, but also for the infant chief or king ; and that the nation who 
erected this mound, in which the child was buried, was governed 
by a line of hertditary chiefs or kings, as it evident from the nature 
and distinction of the interment of an infant ; who certainly could 
not have been an tiecltd chief ; the suffrages of a nation could ne- 
ver be supposed to elevate an trt/ual at iU king , but if it succeed- 
ed by right of lineal descent, it might have becn_ their king. 

The next relic of antiquity, discovered at Cincinnati, it a sphe- 
rical ttooe, found on the fall of a large portion of the bank of the 
river. It is a green atone, twelve inches in diameter, divided into 
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tweht »idc*, w»J »M« > n, o twelve equal putt, and «cfc a-»rt 
diMinpiishcd by hieroglyphical engraving*. 

This iM-autiful Hone, it U laid, is lodged in the cabinet of tit» at 
Philadelphia. It it supposed the stone wm formed for mMrouomi- 
ral calculations, conveying a knowledge of the movements of the 
hr»v< nlv 1" " 

Kaither on in thi* work, is an acrount of a still more wonderful 
stone, cotcicd with Uie engraving* of the ancient nations, where a 
f*r kiimlt- of tlic stone is preserved. 

1 " 

A TAVERN' OV THE WEST. IS WHICH ARE FOUND MANT 

iNTEUEsriMi uxsaoOLYraiCSt suitosed TO have been 

DONE II V THE ANCIENT INHABITANTS- 

O.N the Ohio, l« rnty niilrs Mow the mouth of the Wabash, if 
a rarrra, in wJiMi are found many hieroglyphic*, and representa- 
linns of siirh di-liiiration* as would induce the belief that their au- 
thors «eic, IshWth!, co»i|>-ratively refined and civilized. 

It is a rave in a rvck, which presents ils*lf to view, • little 
*l.o\o the wnlrr of the river when iu flood, and is situated close to 
the hank. In the cmly settlement of Ohio, this cave became 
|v»r»rd by a potty of Kciiluekians, called " Wilson's Gang." 
V\ ilauct, iu the fuM pljice, biought his family to this cave, and fit* 
ti.l it up, a* a spar low dwdtiag, cicct.-d **i<jH-poit on the water 
aidr, on which wen these words, "Wilson's Liijuor Vault, and 
IImM of Entertainment w 

The novelty of such a tavern, induced almost all the boats de- 
scending the river to cull for refreshments and amusement. At* 
liacted by these circumstances, several idle character* took up their 
«l»>.lr at the cave, after which it continually resounded with the 
•hours of the licentious, the clamor of the riotous, and the blasphe- 

im ii' IlllllTs. 

it.il || surh customers, Wilson found no difficulty in forming a 
band of robber*, with whom lw> formed th* plan of rmrrdrriug the 
crews of every boat that stopped at his tavern, and send the boats 
manned by some of hi« party, to New-Orleans, and there tell their 
Whng fXJHk which was to be conveyed to the cave by land, 
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through the states of Tennessee and Kentucky ; the party returning 
with it being instructed to murder, on all good occasions, on the 
road. 

After t lapse of time, the merchants of the upper country began 
to be alarmed, on findiug their property make no returns, and their 
people never coming back. Several families, and respectable men, 
who had gone down the river, were never heard of; and the losses 
became so frequent, that it raised, at length, a cry of individual dis» 
tress and general dismay. This naturally led to inquiry, and large 
rewards were offered for the discovery of the perpetrators of such 
unparmlled crimes. 

It soon came out that Wilson, with an organized party of forty- 
five men, was the cause of such wa?te of blood and treasure ; that 
he had a station at Hurricane Island, to arrest every boat that pass- 
ed by the mouth of the cavern, and that he had agents at Natchez 
and New-Orleans, of presumed respectability, who converted bis 
assignments into cash, though they knew the goods to be stolen, or 
obtained by the commission of murder. 

The publicity of Wilson's transactions soon broke up his party ; 
some dispersed, others were taken prisoners, and he himself was 
killed by one of his associates, who was tempted by the reward 
offered for the head of the captain of the gang. 

This cavern measures about twelve rods in length, and five iu 
width ; its entrance presents a width of SO feet at its base, and 20 
feet high. The ioterior walls are smooth rock. The floor is very 
remarkable, being level through the whole length of its centre, the 
aides rising in si ony grades, in the manner of scats in the pit of a 
theatre. 

On a diligent scrutiny of the walls, it is plainly disccined, that 
the ancient inhabitants at a very remote period, Irid made use of 
the cave as ■ house of deliberation and council. The walls bear 
many hieroglyphics, well executed ; aud some of them represent 
•nimals, which have no resemblance to any now known to luitursl 
history. 

This cavern is • great natural curiosity, as it is connected with 
another still more gloomy, wbiuh is situated exactly above, united 
by an aperture of about fourteen feet; which to ascend is like pass- 
ing up a chimney, while the mountain is yet far above. Nut long 
after the dispersion and arrest of the robbers, who had infested it, 
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in the upper vault were found, the skeletons of about sixty persons, 
who hid been murdered by the g*ng of Wilton, u wu supposed. 
Bat the tokeni of Antiquity Ate still more curious and important, 
than s description of the mere cave, which are found engraved on 
its sides, within, An Account of which we proceed to pre. 

1st- The son in different stages of rise and declension ; the moon 
under various pluses ; a snake, biting its tail, represents an orb, or 
circle ; a viper ; a vulture ; buzzards tearing oat the heart of a 
prostrate man ; a panther, held by the esrs, by a child ; a croco- 
dile ; several trees and shrubs ; a fox ; a curious kind of hydra 
serpent ; two doves ; several bears ; two scorpions ; an eagle , ad 
owl ; some quails ; eight representations of animals which are now 
unknown. Three out of the eight are like the elephant in all re- 
spects, except the tusk and the tail. Two more resemble the ti- 
ger, one a wild boar, another a sloth ; and the last appears a crea- 
ture of fancy, being a quadnimane, instead of a quadruped, the 
clawa being alike before and behind, and in the act of conveying 
something to the mouth, which lay in the centre of the monster. — 
Besides these were several fine representations of men and women, 
sio/ naked, but clothed, not as the Indians, but much in the costume 
of Greece and Rome. 

We must at once perceive, that these objects, with an excep- 
tion or two, were employed by the ancient Greeks, to diiplsy the 
nature of the world, the omnipotence of God, the attributes of 
man, and the utility of rendering his knowledge systematic and 
immortal. 

All human sciences flourished among the Egyptians long before 
they were common to any other people ; the Grecians in the days 
of Soloo, about six hundred years before Christ, Pythagoras, about 
the same time, Herodotus, between four and five hundred yean 
before Christ, and Plalo, a little later ; acquired in Egypt, all that 
knowledge of nature, which rendered them to eminent and remark- 
able. But the Egyptian priests did not divulge their doctrines, but 
by the aid of signs, and figurative emblems. Their manner was to 
discover to their auditors, the mysteries of God and nature, in hie- 
roglyphics ; which were certain vIsiM* shtpes and forms of crea- 
tures, whose inclinations and dispositions, led to the knowledge of 
the truths intended for instruction. All their divinity, philosophy , 
and their greatest secrets, were comprehended in these ingenious 
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characters, for few they should be profaned by t familiar acqaain- 
taaee with the commonalty. 

It require* bat • rapid and curo*y view of the hieroglyphic* 
above enumerated, to convince us of design ; and also that the 
carers wherein they are (bond engraved, waa originally a place 
*f worship, or of council. 

The (on, the most glorious of all visible being*, represented 
their chief god, and received their adoration, tor earning all the 
vegetation of the earth to bring forth its increase. 

3d- The moon denoted the next moat beautiful object in the cre- 
ation, and waa worshipped for her own peculiar usefulness ; and 
more particularly, for supplying the place of the departed sun. 

3d. The make, in the form of an orb, or circle, biting its tail, 
pointed out the continual mutation of creatures, and the change of 
maSJer, or the perpctosl motion of the world itself. If so, this con- 
struction *f that hieroglyphic, the make, agree* with the Greek 
figure, of the same kind ; which implies that the world feeds upon 
itself, and receive* from itself in return, a continual supply for 
renovation and nourishment ; the aame symbol designated the year 
which revolves round, and ends where it first began, like the ser- 
pent with it* tail in its mouth -, it ia believed the ancient Greek s 
gave it this meaning. 

4th. The viper, the moat venomous 0 f all creatures, was the em- 
blem of the devil, or wicked sngel ; for, as it* poison I* quick and 
powerful, so is the destroying spirit, in bringing on mankind evils, 
which can only be opposed by the grace and power of God. 

6th- The vulture, tearing out the bowels of a prostrate man, 
seems a moral intending to reprove fierceness and cruelty. Dr. 
Rush says this hieroglyphic represents intemperance, and by them 
was so understood. 

6th. The panther, held by the cars by a child, was meant to im- 
press si sense of the dominion of innocence and virtue over oppres- 
sion and vice ; or perhaps it bore the Greek meaning, of a wretch 
encompassed with difficulties, which he vainly attempts to avoid. 

7th. The crocodile, from its power and might, was another sym- 
bol of the Great Spirit ; or its being the only creature without a 
tongue, might have given it a title to the same honour, all heathen 
nations concur in representing their gods, beholding and doing all 
things, in heaven and earth, in profound silence. 
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8th- The several tree* and shrubs were undoubtedly emblemat- 
ical of particular, virtues, u represented in this temple the care, 
from a veneration for their aromatic and healing properties. Among 
the ancients, we know, that the palm tree and the laurel were em- 
blems of victory and deserved honour ; the myrtle, of pleasure ; 
the cedar, of eternity ; the oak, of strength; the olive tree, of 
fruitfulness; the vine, of delight and joy ; and the lily, of beauty. 
But what those in the cave imply, it is not possible to determine, 
as nothing of their character can be deduced from the manner they 
were sketched on the surface of a rough wall, where the design is 
obscured by smoke, or nearly obliterated from the effect of damp, 
•nd the gradusl decay of time. 

9th. The foj, from every authority, was put to denote subtility 
and craftiness. 

10th. The hydra serpent probnly signified malice and ciVr, 
passions which the hieroglyphic taught mankind to avoid. 

11th. The two doves were hieroglyphics of constancy in love ; 
til nations agree in this, in admiriog the attachment of doves. 

12th. The bears, it is apprehended, signify industry, labour and 
patience ; for the Indies believe the cubs of the bear come into 
the world with misshapen parts, and that their eyes, ears and other 
members are licked into form by the mother, who passes days in 
that anxious and unceasing employ. 

13th. The scorpions were calculated to inspire a detestation for 
malignity and sice ; even the present race of Indians hold these 
animals in great disgust, healing wounds inflicted by them with a 
preparation at their owu blood. 

14th. The eagle represent*, and is held to this day, as the em- 
blem of a great, noble, and liberal mind ; fierce in war, conquering 
the enemy, and protecting his friends ; he among the Indians, who 
can do this, is compared with the eagle. 

10th. The owl must have been set up to deter men from deceit 
•nd hypocrisy. He cannot endure the light of the sun, nor can hy- 
pocrisy hear that of truth and sincerity, lie may have been the 
emblem of death and wretchedne.vs, as among the Egyptians; «r 
of victory and prosperity, when in i» flying attitude, as among the 



16th. The quails afford tio clue to their hieroglyphic, unless they 
Mfr the corn season, and point out the. time for the usage of sone 
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particular rites and ceremonies of a religious nature With the 
Li reck «, they were emblematical of impiety , from ■ belief (hat they 
enrage and torment themselves wken tbe crescent of the new moon 
appear*. 

17th. Tbe representation* of the larger animals, were doubtlcsj, 
indicative of the powei and attributes of tbe Great Spirit : Tbe 
mammoth showing his yrtatnett ; the tyger, his ttrtngtk ; tbe boar, 
his tsrofA ; the sloth, bis patience ; and the nondescript, his hidden 
rirtoes, which are past rinding out. 

I8th. Tbe human figures arc more definite, and afford inference* 
more certain, on account of the dress they are represented in ; 
which resembles the Roman ; the figures would be taken for Fu- 
fopean antiquities, were it not for the character and manner of the 
heads. 

The dress of these figures, consisting of, 1st. A caxbasas, or rich 
cloak \ 2d, a sabacala, or waistcoat or shirt ; 3d, a sapparum, or 
breeches open al the knees ; 4th, solea, or sandals, tied across the 
loet and heels ; 5th, the head, embraced by a bandean crowned 
with feathers. 

19th. The dress of the females, carved in this cave, have a Gre* 
cian cast, the hair eocirled by the crown, and was confined by a 
bodkin; the remaining part of this costume was Roman : 1st Hie 
garments called stolla, or perhaps the toga purs, flounced from the 
shoulders to the ground: 2d, an indusium appeared underneath i 
3d, the indusium was confined under the breast, by a zone or ccs- 
tus : and, 4th, sandals, in the manner of those of the men. 

Could all this have been produced by the mere caprice of abori- 
ginal artizans — we think not ; they have, in ibis instance, either re- 
corded their own manuers, iu the one particular of costume, or they 
have represented that of others, who had come amou^ them as 
strangers, and wonderfully induces the belief, that such were Greeks, 
Romans, or some nation of the earth, whose mode of dress was 
similar. 

Viewed in the most critical manner, this instance of American 
antiquity cannot fail to excite in the miud surprise, when we eon' 
trast this with the commonly received opinion, that Columbus was 
the first discoverer of this country. 

Tbe hieroglyphic carved in Ibis cave, which represents a child 
holding or leading a panther, brings forcibly to the miud a similar 
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ide* to the Hebrew Scriptures, in the Book of Isaiah, chapter \4, 
6th verse, where it it said the wolf, the leopard aad the young hna 
•hall be led by a child ; and relate* to the period when both natu- 
ral and moral eril ahall have no existence in the earth, a* ia be- 
lieved by lomc. 

In this care, it appears, there are sketched on the rock the igareav 
of acreral animals, now extinct ; among which are three, asweh 
resembling the elephant, the tail and tusk* excepted. It would be 
patting the bounds of credulity to suppose the artists who delineml- 
ed those figures, would represent no less than eight ammals, differ- 
ing in their configuration, one from the other, which had in reality 
no being, and such a* these had never been seen. 

We suppose the animals resembling the elephant, to hare beeH 
the mammoth, and that those ancients were well acquainted with 
the creature, or they could nerer have engraved it oo the rock 
Job, of the Scriptures, who waa a native of the land of Ux, in (do- 
me*, which is situated southwest of the take Aiphaltidese, or sea 
of Sodom, was also well acquainted with this animal. See Job, 
•chapter 40 : " Behold now Behemoth, which 1 made with thee ; 
he eateth grass as an ox. Lo, now his strength is in his Mm ; and 
his force in the navel of bis belly. He movcth his tail Like a ce- 
dar ; the sinews of his loins are wrapped together. Hit bone* are 
a* strong pieces of brass ; his bones are like bars of iron. He ia 
the chief of the ways of God." 

Whoever has examined the skeleton of one of those animals, now 
in the Philadelphia museum, will acknowledge the bone* are equal 
to bars of brass or iron. 

lis height over the shoulders, is eleven feet ; from the point of 
the uoae lo the cod of the tail, following the exterior or curve, it 
twenty-one feet ; a single tooth weighs four pound ten ounce*. — 
The rib bone* are six inches in width, and in thickness three ; the 
whole skeleton as it is, with the eiception of a few bones, weighs 
one thousand pounds. 

But how tremendous must that animal have been, to which the 
tooth weighing twenty-live pounds, found in the earth at Cincin- 
nati belonged, more than five times the dimensions of the one de- 
scribed above ; arguing, from proportion, that it, if a tooth belong- 
ed to a skeleton weighing one thousand pounds, was found lo be 
four poind) t<u oumm; i tooth «r*igMa| tmtwty*in potato 
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would give a skeleton of more than five thousand pounds* And if 
the calculation be carried forw ard in this sort of proportion, we 
shall produce an animal more titan forty feet high, and nearly an 
hundred in length, with a proportionable thickness. 

Whit jrould be the *en*ation,'if we were to meet an animal of 
this sort in his ancient hutmts ; it would almost appear a moving 
mountain ; but add to this, the enormous eyes of the animal, act at 
• frightful distance fruin each other, with an amplitude of forehead 
between, clothed like the side of a hill, with a forest of shaggy 
hair ; a mouth, gaping like some drear cavern, set round with teeth 
sufficient to crush a buffalo at a mouthful ; its distended nostrils 

. emitting vapor like (lie puffs of a steam boat, with a sound, when 
breathing, that might be heard afar ; the leg* appearing in size of 
dimensions sufficient to bear a ship on his shoulders ; aud his feet 
or paws spread out like a farmer's corn fan, armed with claws like 
flukes to an anrhor of a vessel of war; the tail, as it is said in Job, 

' waving to and fio, like a cedar bending before the wind. But add 
to all this, anger; let him but put his fierceness on, his eyes flash Gre,his 
(ail derated uloft, lushing the gruund, here and there, at a dreadful 
distance from bis body ; his voire like the double rolling of thunder, 
jarring the wilderness ; at which every living thing would tremble, 
and drop to the earth. Such an animal would indeed be the " Chief of 
the ways of Cod," it would be perfectly safe in the midst of a tor- 
nado in the wilderness ; no tree, or a furest of them, could possi- 
bly harm the monster by falling against it ; it would shake them 
off, as mere troublesome insects, asVmaller animals do the flies, in 
a summer's day. 

The one in Peale's museum, of which we have spoken, a page 
or two back, is one out of nine skeletons of this monster, which 
were dug out of the earth in the neighborhood of the Shongum 
mountain, in Ulster county, on the southwestern side of the state 
of New- York, eight of which were sent to Europe. See Spafford's 
Gazetteer of New-York. 

Near Rochester, in the state of New-York, in ISM, two teeth of 
this animal were discovered, but a small depth beneath the surface. 
Tbey were found in the town of Perriuton, near Fullam's Basin, 
some time ago, by Mr. William Mano, who was engaged in dig- 
ging up a stump. They were deposited about four feet below the 
surface of the earth. These were in a tolerably good state of pre- 
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serration ; the root* begin to crumble a little, bat the 'enamel ot 
the teeth it in tlmott a perfect state ■ The teeth were the grind- 
en, and from their appearance, were located in the back part of the 
upper jaw. The largest one weight three pound* and ten ounce*, 
measuring six inches lengthwise of the jaw, and three inches across 
the top, the root is about six inche* long with several prong*- Tin- 
other tooth is smaller. If wc arc to suppose this animal to have the 
same number of teeth that other animal* commonly have, and that 
the rest of the teeth were of the same proportions, as to size, the 
circle of the jaw from one end to the other most have been six 
feet. Again, if we were to estimate the comparative size of this 
tooth with that of a large ox, and from thenee infer the size of the 
animal to which this tooth belonged, we should probably find that 
its size wa* forty times larger than our largest oxen. 

A forest of trees would soon be nibbled to their roots by • herd 
of such animals as these ; and the western continent would prove 
a small enough pasture for a moderate number of them. 

Doctor Adam Clarke mentions, in his commentary on the sub- 
ject of this animal, denominated Behemoth in Job, 40th chapter, 
15th Terse, that he had weighed one of the Tcry smallest grinders 
of an animal of this supposed extinct race, and found it, in it* very 
dry state, to weigh " four pounds eight ounces ;" " the same grind- 
er of an elephant, says Dr. Clarke, I have weighed also, and find 
it but two pounds ; the mammoth, therefore, continue* this great 
author, from this proportion, must bare been a* large as ftco cle- 
phants and • quarter." * 

If, then, an animal of this kind, haying a tooth weighing only 
four pound* and eight ounces, was more than twice as large a* an 
ordinary elephant, how unwieldly and monstrous must hare been 
the animal to which the tooth just mentioned, weighing tuxitly-fiee 
pounds, once belonged, arguing from proportion, as Dr. Clarke baa 
done. 

The same author, in his Biblical Commentary, on the first Book 
of Cenisis, says, that from a considerable part of a skeleton which 
he had seen and examined, it was computed that the animal, whr-n 
living, must hare bctn nearly twenty-fiTe feet high and sixty feet 
in length ; the bones of one toe were entire, and were something 
more than three feet long. The height of the animal, an computed 
by Dr. Clarke, will agree well with the observations of travellers. 
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In the vicinity of May's lick, or Salt Spring, in the state- of Ken- 
tucky, there arc several holes, marked in such a manner as to pro- 
claim at once that they were formed by animals wallowing in 
them, after they bad bathed, and satiated themselves with the wa- 
ters of the fountain ; thcae were the works of bufi'alos, deer, and 
other small animals. 

But the same appearances are evident in some banks in the 
neighborhood, which were hollowed in a semi-circular manner, 
from the action of beasts rubbing against them, and earring of 
quantities of the earth on their hides, forming a thick coat, to de- 
fend aginst the stings of numberless flies, like the rhinoceros of Afri- 
ca. One of those scooped out hollow banks, sppeared like the 
aide of a hill from which an hundred thousand loada of soil might 
have been carried off ; the height of the wasted bank, where it 
was affected by attrition, was at least twenty-five feet. The other 
animals, being smaller, could get down and up again from thcir 
wallowing, with ease and quickness ; but the mammoths were com- 
pelled, from their size, to lean against some hill or mountain, so 
as to coat their hide with, earth. 

Near this spot are often found the frames of this animal, sunk in 
the mire. In the state of Missouri, between White Rivrr and 
Strawberry River, are certain ranges of mountains, at whose base, 
in a certain spot, are found " large quantities of these bones gather- 
ed in a small compass, which collection was doubtless occasioned 
by the appetite which these animals had for prey. Attracted 
in this way to these marshy places, they were evidently mired 
when they ventured too far in, and uf course the struggles of the 
last oue would sink the bones of his predecessor still deeper. Thus 
these collections ar# easily accounted for, although, at first, it seems 
very strange to see these bones accumulated, like those of some of 
the extinct Indian tribes of the west." Beck's Gazctler of Illinois 
and Missouri, page 332. 

Adam Clarke supposes the Behemoth to have been a carnivcrous 
animal. Sec his remarks on this monster, in his Commentary on 
Job, 40th chapter, 15th verse : " The Behemoth, on the contrary, 
(i. c. in opposition to the habits of the hippopotamus and elephant,) 
is represented as a quadruped of a ferocious nature, and formed for 
tyranny, if not rapacity ; equally lord of the floods and of the 
mountains ; rushing with rapidity of foot, instead of slowness or 
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ttatelincss ; and possessing a rigid and cnormoui tail, like a tedtr 
tree, instead of a short naked tail of shout a fool long, a* the kip 
popotnruus, or a weak, (.lender, bog shaped tail, at the elephant." 

Job says, chap. 40th, verse 17th, that he, (this monster,) movetb 
bU tail like a cedar, i. e. its morions were like those of a tall cedar 
tree moved slowly one way and the other by the wind ; which ex- 
plicitly and emphatically marks the morutronsness of this creature's 
size. " He moreth his tail like • cedar," slowly one way and the 
other ; exactly as the lion, the tiger, or the leopard, in the motions 
of Ait limb, especially when angry, or when watching for their 
prey ; on which account, it is probable, Job has seen fit to make 
mention of this ptrulitir motion of the animal ; and also it is an ev- 
idenee of the overwhelming power or strength of the mammoth. — 
He wss, indeed, as it is said in Job, " (he chief of the ways of 
God," in the creation of animals. 

At St. Helen's Poiut, north of Guayaquil, in the republic of Co- 
lombia, South America, on the coast of the Pacific, on the equator, 
are found the enormous remains of this animal. The Peruvian tra- 
dition of those bones is, that at this very point once landed, from 
some unknown quarter, of the earth, a colony of giants, who mutu- 
ally destroyed each other. At New Grenada, in the same province, 
and on the ridge of the Mexican Cordilleras, vast quantities of the 
remains of this huge beast are found. — IlumboUl'M Rest «rc/«'j iu 
South America- 

The remains of a monster, recently dUcoverd on the hank of the 
Mississippi, in Louisiania, seventeen fe*ct under ground, may be 
considered as the greatest wonder of the west. The largest bone, 
which was thought to be the shoulder blade, or jaw bone, is twenty 
feel long, thrre broad, and weighed twelve hundred pounds. The 
aperture in the vertebre, or place for the pith of the back bone, ia 
six by nine inches caliber ; tupposrd, when alive, to have been an 
hundred and twenty-five in length. The awful and trcmendou* 
•ize of what Hps creature must have been, to which this shoulder 
blade, or jaw bone, belongcJ, wben alive, is almost frightful to 
think of. 

In President Jefferson's Notes on Virginia, we have the follow- 
ing, as the tradition of Ate liili.ms respecting this animal, which 
ill the My Duflaln, and assert that he is carniveroiis, ox Dr. 
CJ^_AMtciids. and still exists in the northern parts cf America 
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" A delegation of warriors from Ihe Delaware tribe, visited the 
government of Virginia, during the Revolution, on matters of busi- 
ness ; after this had been discussed, and settled in council, the 
governor asked some question* relative to their country, and, among 
others, what they knew, or had heard of the animal whose bones 
were found at the licks on the Ohio. 

Their chief speaker immediately put himself into an attitude of 
oratory, and with a pomp suited to what he conceived the elevation 
of bis subject, informed him that it was a tradition, banded down 
from their fathers, that in tnrient times a herd of these tremendous 
animals came to the Big Bone Lick, and began an universal de- 
struction of the bear, deer, elk, bulf.ilr.r s, and other animals, which 
had been created for the use of the Indians. 

And that the Great Man above, looking down, and teeing this, 
was so enraged, that he seized his lightening ; descended on the 
earth, seated himself on a neighboring mouutuin, on a certain rock, 
where the print of his feet arc still remaining, from whence he 
hurled his bolts among them, till the whole Were slaughtered ; ex- 
cept the big bull, who presenting his forehead to the shafts, shook 
them ofT as they fell, but at length, one of them musing his head, 
glanced on his side, Wounding him sufficiently to make him mad ; 
whereon, springing, round, he bounded over the Ohio, at a leap, 
then over the Wabash at another, the Illinois at a third, and a fourth 
leap, over the great lakes, where he is living at this day." 

" A Mr. Stanley, taken prisoner by the Indians near the mouth 
of the Tennessee river, relates that after being transferred through 
several tribes, was at length carried over the mountains west of the 
Missouri, to a river which runs wcstwardly, that these bones a- 
bounded there and that the nations described to him the animal 
to which these belonged, as still living in the northern parts of their 
country." 

Mr. Jefferson contends, at page 77, of his Notes on Virginia, that 
this animal is not extinct. " It may be asked," says this philoso- 
pher, " why I insert the mammoth as if it still existed. I ask in 
return, why I should omit it, as if it did not exist. The northern 
and western parts still remain in their aborignal state, unexplored 
and undisturbed by ns, or by others fur us. He may as well exist 
there now as he did formerly, where we find his bones. If he be 
a carnivorous animal, as some anatomists hare conjectured, and the 
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Indians affirm, bis early retirement to deeper wilds, may be ac- 
counted for, from tbc great destruction of the wild game, by the 
Indiana, which commenced in the very first instant of their connei- 
iou w itli us, for the purpose of purchasing matchcoaU, hatchets, 
and guns, with tbeir skins " 

The description of this monster's habits, as given by the Dela- 
ware chief, bus • surprising agreement with tbc account of the Be- 
hemoth, given by Job ; especially at this verse : " Surely the motm- 
taiii* bring him forth food, where all the beasts of the field play." 
" He frequents those placet (says Dr. Clarke) where be can have 
moat prey, he makes a mock of all the beasts of the field- Tbey 
ran ucitlirr resist hit power, nor escape bis agility." " It appears 
(•aya the above author) " to have been * many toed animal ; the 
•|>iings which such a creature could make, must have been almost 
iiK'it tlible ; nothing byaniftness could have escaped its pursuit, 
{•od we nit (o have made it as the^ proof of his power, and bad it 
brru prolific, and not become extinct, it would have depopulated 
the caith. 



TRACKM OF MEN AND ANIMALS IN THE ROCKS OK TENNES- 
SEE. AND ELSEWHERE. 

Amonu 'the subject* of antiquity, which are abundant on the 
Anii iican continent, we gise the following, from Morse's Universal 
lieogiaphy, which in point of mystcriousncss is not surpassed, per- 
haps on the globe. In the State of Tennessee, oil • certain moun- 
tain, called the encbauted mountain, situated a few miles south of 
Hi .» Mown, which is at the head waters of the Tennessee river, are 
found impressed in the surface of the solid rock, a great number of 
tracks, as turkirs, bears, horses, and human beings, as perfect as 
tbey roidd be made on snow or sand- The human tracks are re- 
markable for having uniformly sir toes each ; one only excepted, 
which appears to be the print of a ncgnw-'s foot. Une, among those 
is distinguished fnm the rest, by its monstrousncss, being of 
dimensions than sixteen inches in length, across the toes 
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thirteen inches, behind the toei, where the foot narrows toward the 
instep, aeven inches, tnd the heel ball five inches. 

One also among the tracks of the animals, is distinguished for its 
great size : it is the track of a horse, measuring eight by ten inches ; 
perhaps the horse which the great warrior led when passing this 
mountain with his army- That these are the real tracks of the 
animals they represent, appears from the circumstance of this bone's 
foot having slipped several inches, and recovered again ; the fig- 
ures have all the same direction, like the trail of a company on • 
journey. 

Not far from this very spot, arc vast heaps of stones, which are 
the supposed tombs of warriors, slain, perhaps in the very battla 
this big footed warrior was engaged in, at a period when these 
mountains, which give rise to some branches of the Tugulo, Apa- 
lachicola, and Hiwassa rivers, were in a state of soft and clayey 
texture. 

We are of the opinion that these tracks found sunk in the sur- 
face of the rocks of this mountain, is indubitable evidence of their 
antiquity, going back to the time when men dispersed over the earth, 
immediately after the flood. 

At the period when this troop passed the summit of this moun- 
tain, the rock was in a soft and yielding state ; time, therefore, suf- 
ficient for it to harden to its present rock consistency, is the argu- 
ment of the great distance of time elapsed since they went over it 

It is probable the whole of these mountains, oat of which arise 
the branches of the rivers above alluded to, were at the time when 
the deluge subsided, but a vast body of cloy, for even now, the sur- 
face, where it is not exposed to the rays of the sun, is of* soft text- 
ure, capable of being cut with a knife, and appears to be of the n s- 
ture of the pipe atone. 

In order that those tracks might retain their shape against the 
operation of rains, the clay must have been of a tough and oily na- 
ture ; and hardened by slow degrees, after having been brought to 
feel the influence of the sun's rays, and the drying nature of the 
winds. The changing and revolutionising consequences of the 
flood, it is likely, unbared these bodies of clay from the depths or 
the earth, by washing off all the other kinds of strata, not so adhe- 
sive as is the nature of this clay ■ out of which these ranges of 
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mountains bare been made, some eighteen hundred years lat. r ib*n 
the original creation. 

In the wild and savage country of Guiana, in South America 
arc mountains of a prodigious height, on whose smooth ant) perpen- 
dicular sides which seem once to have been a barrier to might) 
waters, are engraved, at a surprising distance from their b ise, tbe 
figures of animals; also the sun, moon, and stars, with oth'. I hiero- 
glyphical signs. 

The tradition respecting (hero, among the natives, is tli.it that 
their their ancestors, in a time of great waters, came in ca a, to 
tbe tops of these mountains, and that the stones were then so soft, 
and plsstic, that men could easily trace marks on them wit theft 
fingers, or with sticks. 

These rocks, it would appear, were then in a slate simil ; 
those in Tennessee, which also hail retained the impressions made on ' 

them by the feet of tbe traveller. But thtae myMerious traces 
found on tbe mountain in Tennessee, are not tbe only impressions 
of tbe kind. Mr. Schoolcraft, in his travels in the central parts of 
the Mississippi regions, informs us tliat on the limestone strata of 
rock, which forms the thore* of the Mississippi, and along tbe 
neighborhood of St. Louis, were found tracks of the human foot, 
deeply atid perfectly impressed in the solid stone. But two traces 
of this sort have been, as yrt, discovered ; these are the same re- 
presented on the plate, as given by Sclioolcraft- — Set plate- 

" The impressions in the stone are, to all appearance, those of a 
man standing in an erect poMure, with the left foot a little advanc- 
ed, and the beets drawn in. The distance between the heels, by 
accurate measurement, is six inches and a quarter, and between the 
extremities of the tots, thirteen and a half. The length of these 
tracks is ten and a quarter inches, across the toes four Inches and n 
-nrcad out, and but two and a half at the heel. I 

prints of these feet, within a few inches, is a well mi- 
ni i deep mark, having some resemblance to a mctoO, or 
mil of parcbnn , two feet long, by a foot in width. 

To account foi I he* appi ... •,. .»«, two theories sic advance I , 
one lli..t thej i»eie M-ulplt n .1 i! . -:, ; , |ftc ancient nations: ihe 
other, that thej were imp* wvd i!,. rt ->t .. tun.. «|„ „ the rock w*. 

b< " 1 ' bmw theli .hfiVutti,.., hut bl- 

atter, because the iaSftttjiflu at. >trit.tMt gty natutal, 
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My* Mr. Schoolcraft, exhibiting even die muscular marks of the 
foot, with great precision aud faithfulness to nature, and on this ac- 
count, weaken!!, in bis opinion, the doctrine of their being sculp- 
tured by the ancient natiout- 

But why there are no others going to and from (bete, h unac- 
countable, unless we may s appose the rest of this rock, at that time, 
was buried by earth, blush, gran, or tome kind of covering. If 
they were sculptured, why not other specimens appear, this ooc 

isolated effort of the kind, would seem unnatural See th* plate, 

which is ■ n-»c fac timUe of thote trada. 



COTUBAMANA, THE GIANT CHIEF. 

Ort the subject of the stature of the Patagoniana, we hsve the 
following remarks of Morse, the geographer. " We cannot, with- 
out a charge of unreasonable scepticism, deny all credence to the 
accounts that have been transmitted to us, of a race of men of ex- 
traordinary stature, in the country about the Strait of Magellan. 

Inscrutable as are the ways of Providence, and as United as is 
the progress hitherto msde, in the natural philosophy of the globe 
we inhabit, no bounds can be assigned to the endless variety of 
phenomena, which successively appear The mast who can assign 
a reason why an Irish giant, or a Polish dwarf, should be born 
amidst nation* of ordinary nature, will have solved every problem, 
as to the existence, either of gigantic Patagoniana, or of pigmy Es- 
quimaux. 

From an impartial revision of the various authorities, it appear*, 
as an established faet, that the usual stature of one or more^ribes 
of Indians in Patagonia, k from six and • half to seven and • half 

ieeL" 

When the Spaniards conquered and destroyed the astiotu and 
tribes of tome of the West India islands, among mem was a tribe 
whose chief was a man of great stature. Cotubamana was the 
name of this cacique, who resided with his nation on the island H»- 
guey, adjacent to Hispaniola. 

90 
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Tins cbicfuan, as related by Las Casas, the historian, was tbc 
strongest of bis tribe, and more perfectly formed tb»n out man of 
a thousand, of any oatiou whatever, lie was taller than tbc tallest 

of his countrymen, in width from shoulder to shoulder exceeding 
all men measuring full three feet, with the rest ol his person in ad- 
mirable proportion. His aspect was not h i n d s o m e ; yet bis counte- 
nance was grave, strongly marked with the characteristics! of • man 

of rnrmmt, y,. 

His bow was not easily bent by s common man ; his arrow was 

three pronged, pointed with the bones of fishes; all his weapons 
were large enough for a giant ; in a word be was so nobly propor- 
tioned as to be the admiration of even the Spaniards. 

Already the murderous Spaniards had been more than conque- 
rors, in several battles which drove the poor fugitives to their care*, 
and the fastnesses of the mountains, whither they had followed 
their chief. A daily pursuit was continued, but chiefly to capture 
the as yet invincible Corubamana. 

While searching in the woods and bills of the island, at a cer- 
tain time, and having got on their trail, they came at length to a 
place where the path which they had followed, suddenly spread, 
and divided into many, the whole company of the Spaniards, ex- 
cept one man, chose a path, which they pursued. 

This one exception, was a man named Juan Lot*/., a powerful 
Spaniard, and skilful in the mode of Indian warfare. He chose 
to proceed alone, in a blind foot path, leading off to the left of the 
course the others had taken, winding among little hills, so thickly 
wooded that it was impossible to sec a man at the distance of half 
a bow shot- 
But as be was silently darting along this path, he encountered all 
at once, in a narrow pass, overhung by rocks, and trees, twelve In- 
dian warriors, armed with bows and arrows, following each other in 
ludiay file. The poor natives were confounded at the sight of I»pez, 
imagining there must be a party of soldiers behind him, or they 
would doubtless have transfixed him with their arrows, l/ipez de- 
manded ol them where lb>ir chief was; tbey replied, he is behind 
us, and opening to let him pa«s, he beheld the dauntless Cotubama- 
il sight of the Spaniard, the gallant cacique bent 
ad wason die point of launching one of his threi 
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boded arrows into his heart ; but Ixificz at the instant, rushed upon 
him, and wounded ht.n with his sword. 

The other Indians struck with terror had fled. The Spaniard 
and Cotubamana now grappled with each other; Lopez had seized 
the rhief by the hair of his head, witti one band, and was aiming 
with the other, a thrust with his sword, at his naked body, but the 
chief struck down the sword with his arm, tad closed in with his 
antagonist, and threw him with his back upon the rough rocks- 

As they were both men of great strength, the struggle was long 
and violent. The sword lav beneath them, but (Jotubsmana seized 
with his great hand, the Spaniard's throat, and began to strangle him, 
when the sound of the contest brought the oilier Spaniards to the 
spot. They found their companion writhing and gasping in the 
agonies of death, in the gripe of the Indian. The whole band now 
fell upon him, and finally succeeded in binding his noble limb*, 
when they carried him to St. Domingo, where the infernal Span- 
iard* hanged him as if be had been a murderer. — Irving'* Life of 
Columbus, 3d Vol. page 169. 

Could this unlive have ben leM than 12 feet in height, to be in 
proportion with the breadth of his back between bis shoulders, 
which was full three feet, as Las Casas relates. In reading the storv 
of the miserable death of this hem of his own native island, Hi- 
guey, we arc reminded of the no less tragical end of Wallace, the 
Scottish chief, who was, it i» said, a man of great size and 
strength, and was also executed for defending his enuutrv. 

Goliath of Uath was six cubits and n span high, which, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Bishop Cumberland, wata eltlWI feet and ten 
inches; Cotubamana and fJotttth o( the Philistine*, were, nap 
pears, much of the same stature, terrible to look upon, and irresisti- 
ble in strength. 

There are those who imagine that the first inhabitants of the globe, 
or the antediluvians, were much target than our race at the pre- 
sent time, and although it is impossible to prove this opinion, yet 
the subject is not beyond the reach of argument, in its support. 

The circumstance of their immense longeivitv, favors strongly 
this opinion ; our species, as they are now constituted, could not 
possibly endure the pressure of so many years ; the heart, with all 
the blood Y<3sWi8 of lb*? IkhIv* would IftjJ' Alt the organ* of th* 

human subject, whirl, ippeitiia 1c lite Mood* would mbJj 
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cease their action, long before five, six and nine hundred yean 
should transpire, unless differently, or more abundantly sustained, 
with the proper support, than could tunc be furnished from the lit- 
tle bodies of the present times- 
Small streams sooner fe*l the power of a drought than a ri Terror 
• take ; great trees are longer sustained beneath the rays of • bmm- 
bg sky, without rain, than a snere weed or shrub ; and this is by 
reason of the greater quantum of the juices of tbe bee, and of the 
pester quantum of the water of the river or the lake. 

Apply this reasoning to the antediluvians ; and we arrive It the 
cvsvlusi.n, lest their bodies mutt base been larger than oars, or 
the w w wt Pf jiUti could not have been contained, so ss to furnish 
a heart, and all the blood vessels, w ith a sufficient ratio of strength, 
and vigor to supjvrt life so many ages in succession. 

Tbetr whole conformation must have been of a larger, looser, and 
more generous texture, as the flesh and skin of the elephant, which 
is tbe largest as well as the longest lived animal known to the sei- 
eu»e of :-.v.V;\. Tbe mamax'th was undoubtedly a long lived an- 
imal. Tte eagle, tHe largest of the fowl family, lives to a great 
age. 

That the ancexU'uvUns were of great stature, is strongly support- 
ed by a reraul. of Kirg Solonvu, found in his Bonk of Wisdom, in 
the Jksvct v p>a. I ttH chapter, at the 0 th verse, where he calls alt 
the iuhabittnts of the earth, who were destroyed by the deluge, 
*» frsHni* ywsassV wrnw hUton, by tradition, handed down from the 
Mawiiv of Noah, through the lineage of Shear, was well known to 
that k«»it. the ww-»t of men in his dav and age. 

A»J e»e« ai.cr the flood, the great stature of men is supported 
»• th* sVwpttMt< its several pUres, who were for tome geners- 
l<otu |M>"i:tul to l«»e several hundred years, and were nil seeord- 
iwgljr of g'eat stature. W hole tribes or nslions of gigantic inhabi- 
tants pooled the evurtry nf Canaan, before the Jews drove them 
out 

• 'ttrrt and customs Were very horrible, whom Solomon 

aW hswjl 1 • <es with K-i- v, amo ■ enormibi . 

»| ftbMv** tti !'..-! tnd tlrsh of hnnasat sVssngs : 

|k« «si,Ii we Imi* taWti «■ !>•. «tmih # |« Si r llook ft Wisdom, 
llA>*«i« .Mb. r«i*( V|svitpti% 
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The very circiauttmcn of the human race, before (he flood, re- 
quired that thej should be of greater strength of body thin now, 
because it il not likely m many useful end labor saving machine* 
were then invented and in use as now. Every thing was to be 
effected by strength of muscle sod bone, which of course would 
require greater bodies to produce it 

Were we to indulge in fancy oo this subject, we should judge 
them no pigmy race, either io person or in temper ; but terrible, 
broad, and tall ia stature, loose and flabby in their flesh and skin ; 
coarse and hideout in their features, slow and strong in their ges- 
tures, irascible and ferocious in their spirits, without pity or refine- 
ment ; given wholly to war, rapine and plunder ; formed into 
bands; elans, and small bodies of marauders, constantly prowling 
round each other's habitations, outraging all the charities of a more 
reined state of things, measuring all things by mere bodily 
strength. 

From such a state of things we should naturally look for the con- 
sequence mentioned in the Bible ; which is, that the whole earth 
was filled with violence before the flood, and extremely wicked 
every way, so as to justify the Divine procedure in their extermi- 
nation. 

Indications now snd then appear, in several parts of the earth, 
•s mentioned by the traveller, of the existence of fowls, of a size 
compared with the mammoth itself, considering the difference in 
the elements each inhabit, and approach each other in size as near- 
ly aa the largest fowl now known, does the largest animal. 

Henderson, in his travels in New Siberia, met with the claws 
of a bird, measuring three feet in length ; the same was the 
length of the toes of a mammoth, as measured by Adam Clarke. 

The Yakuts, inhabitants of the Siberian country, assured Mr. 
Henderson, that they hsd frequently, in their hunting excursions, 
found the skeleton, and even the feathers of this fowl, the quills of 
which were large enough to admit a msn's arm into the calibre, 
which would not be oat of proportion with the size of the daw* 
mentioned above. 

Captain Cook mentions having seen, during his voyages, a mon- 
strous bird's nest in New Holland, on a low sandy island, in En- 
deavor River, with trees upon it, where were an incredible num- 
ber of sea fowls. This monstrous nest was built on the ground, 
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with large nicks, and was no less than twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference, more than eight feet across, and two feet eight inrhea high. 
This indeed, must hire been of the species celebrated in the tra- 
dition of the ancients, called the Plicpnix. 

In various parts of Ireland, are frequently dog up enormous 
horns, supposed to have belonged to a species of deer, now extinct. 
Some of these horns have been found, of the extent of fourteen 
feet from tip to tip, furnished with brow antlers, and weighing three 
hundred pounds. The whole skeleton is frequently found with 
them- It is supposed the animal most have been about twelve 
feet high. — Miwit't Vnitmal Grog. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST. AS 
GIVEN BY THE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY AT CINCINNATI. 

Near Newark, in the county of Licking, Ohio, is situated one 
of those immense works or fortifications. Its builders chose, with 
good taste and judgement, this site for their town, being exactly on 
the point of land at the junction of Rackoon Creek and South Fork, 
where Licking River commences. It is in form resembling some- 
what a liorsc shoe, accommodated, however, to ti e sweep of those 
two streams ; embracing, in the whole, a circumference of about 
six hundred rods, or nearly two miles. 

A wall of earth, of about four hundred tods, is raised on the 
sides of this fort next to the small creek which comes clown along 
its Mdcs from the west and cast. The situation is beautiful, a* 
theae works stand on s large plain, which is elevated forty or fifty 
feet above tike Mream joai noticed, and is a!m«.s: perfectly flat, 
und as rich a suit as can be found in that country II would teem 
the people who made this settlement, undertook to eneompas*, w hh 
a wall, as much land as would support its inhabitants, and «Uo suf- 
ficient to build their dwellings on, with several fortifications, ai- 
ranged in a proper manner for its defence. 
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There »re, within Ik ranges, fm of those forts, of different di- 
mensions ; one contains forty acres, with a wall of about teu feet 
hi^fa ; another, containing twenty-two acres, also walled, but in 
this fort is an elevated observatory, of sufficient height to overtook 
the whole country. From this there is the appearance of a seeret 
or subterranean passage to the water, as one of (he creeks runs 
■ear this fort. 

A third fort, containing about twenty-six acres, having > wall 
aroaod it, thrown out of • deep ditch, on the inner side of the wall. 
This wall is now from twenty-five to thirty feet in height 

A fourth fortification, enclosing twenty acres, with a wall of about 
ten feet high. Two of these forts are perfect circles ; one a per- 
fect square ; another an octagon or eight sided. These forts are 
severally connected by roads running between parallel walls ; and 
also in the same way communicate with the creeks ; so that these 
important points, in case of invasion, should not be deprived of wa- 
ter. There are, besides the forts, four other small works of de- 
fence, of a circular form, situated in such a manner as to protect, in 
a measure, the roads running from fort to fort. 

The fort which is of the eight sided form, containing the great- 
est space within, has eight gateways, w ith a mound in front of each 
of them, and were doubtless placed there to aid in a defence against 
Invaders. The other forts have no gateways connected with the 
roads that lead to them, except one, and this is a round fort united 
lo the octangular fort, containing twenty-two acres ; the gateway to 
this looks toward the wilderness ; at this gate is also a mound, sup- 
posed to be for its defence. 

On the southern side of thi* great town, is a road running off to 
the country, which is also walled io the some way ; it has been 
surveyed a few miles, and is supposed to connect other similar 
works on the Hokhoking, thirty miles distance, at some point a few 
miles north of Lancaster, as walls of the description connected with 
this work, of ten or twelve miles in extent, have bceu discovered 
It is supposed, also, -that the walls on each side of the road were 
made for the double purpose of answering as a fence to their fields, 
with gateways to accommodate their farms, and for security in time 
of danger, so that communion bctweecn friendly settlements might 
not be interrupted, About the walls of this place have been di*- 
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covered very beautiful rock crystal tad horn stone, suitable for ar- 
row and spear heads, a little lead, sulphur, and iron 

This kind of stone, suitable for spears, was, undoubtedly, valua- 
ble on other accounts, a* axe*, knives, mallets, tic, were made of 
it. It i* likely that, as very little iron has been discovered, even 
in its oxydized state, their vast work* of excavation were carried on 
by means of wooden shovels and scrapers, which would answer 
very well in the easy and atoneless soil of that country. 

A second fort, situated southwesterly from the great works on 
the Licking, and four or five miles, in a northwestern direction, 
fiom Somerset, the scat of justice for Perry county, is found. This 
work encloses about forty acres ; its wall is entirely of atone, not 
regululy laid up in a wall agreeably to the rule* of masonry, but 
a huge mass of stones and rocks of all shapes and sizes, as nature 
formed them, without the mark of an iron tool upon them. These 
are in sufficient quantity to form a wall, if laid in good order, of 
about fourteen feet in height, and three in thickness. 

Near the centre of the area of this enclosure, is a stone mound, 
of a circular form, fifteen feet high, and was erected, as is conjec- 
tured, for an altar, on which were performed their religious met, 
and also for a monument to perpetuate the memory of some great 
event in the history of it* builder*. It i* also believed that the 
whole of this vast preparation was devoted solely to the purposes 
of worship of some kind ; as it is situated ou very high ground, 
where the soil is good for nothing, and may have been, what is 
called, an high place in Scripture, according to the custom* of the 
ancient pagans of the old world. 

It could not have been a military work, as no water is found 
there, nor a place of dwelling, for the same reason, and from the 
poverty of the soil ; but must have been a place of retort on great 
occasions, such as a solemn assembly to propitiate the gods ; and 
also a place to anoint and crown their king*, elect legislators, trans- 
act national affairs, judge among the people, and inflict condign 
punishment. 

Who will believe for a moment, that the common Indian of the 
west, who were derived in pan frxn the wandering horde* of the 
Northern Tartar race of Asia, were the authors of these work* ; 
'Tf the marks of so much labor and scientific calculation in 
construction, it cannot be. 
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VAST WORKS OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS ON THE EAST SIDE 
OF THE MUSKINGUM. 

Thi* fort, town, or fortification, or whatever it may have been, 
it between three and four hundred rods, or rising of a mile, in cir- 
cumference, and to situated as to be nearly surrounded by two 
mall brook*, running into the Muskingum. Their site is on an 
elevated plain, above the present bank of that river, about a half 
mile from its junction with the Ohio. 

We give the account in the words of Mr. Alwotcr, president of 
the Antiquarian Society. M They consist of walls and mound* of 
earth, in direct lines, and in square and circular forms. The largest 
square fort, by some called the liAcn, contains forty acres, encom- 
passed by a wull of earth, from six to ten feet high, and from twen- 
ty to thirty in breadth at the base. 

" On eurh side arc three openings at equal distances, resembling 
twelve gateways. The entrances at the middle, are the largest, 
particularly on the aide next to the Muskingum- From this outlet 
ia a covert w ay formed of two* parallel walls of earth, two hundred 
and thirty-one feet distent from each other, measured from centre 
to centre. The walls at the most elevated part, on the inside, are 
twenty-one feet in height, and forty-two in breadth, at the base, 
but on the outside average only about five f" - ! in height. Thit 
forms a passage of about twenty rods in length, leading by a gradu- 
al descent to the low grounds, where, at the time of its construc- 
tion, it probably reached the river. It* walls commence at aixry 
feet from tbe rampart* of the fort, and increase in elevation as 
the way descends to the river ; and the bottom it rounded in the 
centre, in the manner of a well founded turnpike road- 

Within the walls of the fort, at its northwest comer, is an,oblong 
timiltd square, one hundred am! eighty feet long, one hundred and 
thirty-two broad, and nine-feet high, level on the summit, and even 
now, nearly perpendicular at the sides. Near the south wall is an 
elevated square, an hundred and fifty by an hundred and twenty, 
and eight feet high, similar to the other, excepting that instead of 

21 
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•an ascent to go up on the tide next the wall, there is a hollow way, 
ten feet wide, leading twenty feet towards the centre, and then ris- 
ing with a gradual slope to the top. This was, it it likely, a secret 
pofiage. At the southeast comer is a third elevated oquare, of an 
hundred and eighty by fifty-four fect, with ascents at the ends, ten 
feet wide, but not so high nor perfect as the two others. 

Besides this forty acre fort, which is situated within the great 
range of the surrounding wall, there is another, containing twenty 
acres, with a gateway in the centre of each side, and at each cor- 
ner these gateways are defended by circular mounds. 

On the outside of the smaller fort is a mound, in form of • sugar 
loaf ; its base is a regular circle, one hundred and fifteen feet in 
diameter, or twenty-one rods in circumference ; its altitude it thirty 
feet. It is surrounded by a diteb four fect deep, fifteen feet wide, 
and defended by a parapet four fect high, through which it a gate- 
way towards the foot, twenty feet in width. Near one of the cor- 
ners of the great fort, was fouud a reservoir or well, twenty-fire 
feet in diameter, and seventy-five in circumference, with its sides 
raised above the common level of the adjoining surface, by an em- 
bankment of earth, three and four feet high." 

It was, undoubtedly, at first very deep, as, since its discovery by 
the first settlers, they km frequently thrust poles into it to the 
depth of thirty feet. It appears to run to a point, like an inverted 
cone or funnel, and was undoubtedly that font/ of well used bv the 
inhabitants of the old world, which were so large at their top as to 
afford an easy descent down to the fountain, and up again with its 
water in a vessel borne on the shoulder, according to the ancient 
custom. See Genesis 13th chapter, 24lh verse : " And she, (that 
is Rebecs, the daughter of llethuel,) went s)hm to the well, filled 
her pitcher and came up " Bcthucl was an Assyrian, who, it 
seems, had made a w ell in the same form with that described abofc. 
Its sides were lined with a stratum of fine ash coloured clay, tight 
and ten inches thick, beyond which isthc common soil of the place 
It is conjectured that at the bottom of this well might be found 
many curious articles which belonged to the ancient inhabitants. 
On both sides of these walls are f uu „d fragments of pottery, cu- 
^dowly ornamented, made of shells and clay, fine gravel and clav, 
^^aj^toliu tin tiie, and capable of holding liquids. When broken it 
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appears qaite black, with brilliant particles oppeoring as it is held 
to the light. 

Several pieces of copper hive been found in ind near these an- 
cient works, at various places ; and one was in the form of a cup, 
with low aides, the bottom very thick and strong, showing their en- 
larged acquaintance with that metal, more than the Indians ever 
had. 



RUINS OF ANCIENT WORKS AT CIRCLE VILLE. 

At Circleville, in Ohio, are the remains of very great works of 
this description, evidently of a military character, two of which are 
united ; one is exactly square, the other an exact circle. Th« 
square fort is fifty rods on each tide, the round one is nearly three 
hundred feet, or eighteen rods in circumference ; the circle and 
square touching each other, and communicate at the very spot 
where they are united. 

The circular fort is surrounded by two walls, with a deep ditch 
between them ; the square fort is also encompassed by a wall, 
without a ditch. The walls of the circular fort were at least twen- 
ty feet in height, measuring from the bottom of the ditch, before 
the town of circleville was built. The inner woll is formed of 
elay, brought from a distance, but the outside one was formed with 
the earth of the ditch, as it was thrown out. 

There were eight gateways, or openings, leading into the square, 
fort, and only one into the circular, Before each of these openings 
was a mound of earth, about four feet high, forty feet in diameter 
at the base, and twenty feet and upwards at the top, situated 
about two rods in front of the gates ; for (he defence, no doubt, of 
these openings. The walls of this work van," a few degrees from 
north and south, and east and west, but no more than the needle 
varies ; and not a few surveyors have, from this circumstance, 
been impressed with the belief that the authors of these works 
were acquainted with astronomy, and the four cardinal points. 

Within the great square fort are eight small mounds, placed op- 
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potite the gateways, for their defence, or to give opportunity to pri- 
vileged spectators to review the thousands passing out to wax, or 
coining in with the trophies of victory. Such was the en atom of an- 
cient tines. David, the most potent king of the Jews, stood at the 
gateway of the city, as his armies went to quell the insurrection of 
his son Absalom. See 2d Samuel, 18th chapter, 4th verse : " And 
the king stood by the gate side, and all the people came out by 
hundreds and by thousands." It cannot be supposed the king stood 
an the ground, on a common level with his armies. Such a situa- 
tion would be extremely inconvenient, and defeat, in a great mea- 
sure, the opportunity of review. How impressive, when soldiers, 
fired with all the ardor of expected victory, to behold their gene- 
ra), chief, king, or emperor, bending over thetn, as they pass on, 
from some commanding position near at band, giving counsel to 
their captains ; drawing, in this way, large .draughts on the indi- 
vidual confidence and love of tbe'*oldiery. Such may have been 
the spectacle at the gateways of the forts of the west, at the eras of 
their grandeur. 

In musing on the structure of these vast works found along the 
western rivers, enclosing such immense spaces of land, the mind is 
irresistibly directed to a contemplation of ancient Babylon, the 
first city of magnitude built immediately after the flood. That 
city was of a square form, being fifteen miles distance on each of 
its sides, and sixty in circumference, surrounded with a walleighty- 

seven feet in thickness, and three hundred and fifty in height 

On each side it had twenty-five gateways, amounting in all to an 
hundred ; the whole, besides the wall, surrounded with a deep and 
wide ditch. At each comer of this immense square, was a strong 
tower, ten feet higher than the walls. There were fifty broad 
streets, each fifteen miles long, starting from each of its gates, and 
an hundred and fifty feet broad, crossing each other at right angles ; 
besides four half streets, surrounding the whole, two hundred feet 
broad. The whole city was divided into six hundred and seventy- 
six squares, four and a half furlongs on each side. In the centre of 
the i It] stood the temple of Belus, and in the centre of this temple 

M J lasense tower, six hundred feet square at its base, an 

l ' '"' 1 ■'< hii«b, narrowing in the form of a pyramid as it » 
ten* •) I i the summit was accomplished by vpirai 

■tain, wading eight times round the whole. This tower coo i t, ,| 
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of eight distinct parts, each on the top of the other, seventy-five 
feet high, till the whole, in aggregate, finished the tower. 

In the different stories were temples, or chapels, for the worship 
of the son ; and on its top ,some authors say, was an image of gold, 
forty feet in height, equal in value to three millions five hundred 
thousand dollars.— Blake Attn. 

The moddle of this city, with its towers at the corners, and pyra- 
mid in its centre, hiring been made at so early a period of time, 
being not far from an hundred years after the flood, wss doubtless 
of sufficient influence to impress its image on the memory of tradi- 
tion, so that the nations spreading out from that region over all the 
•arth, may have copied this Chaldean model in their various works. 

This thought is strengthened when we compare its counterpart, 
the vast works of the west, with this Babylonian prototype of archi- 
tectural effort, and imagine we see in the latter, the features and 
general outlines of this giant, among cities, in the towers, walls, 
and pyramids of the western states. 

Near the round fort at Circleville, is another fort, ninety feet 
high, and was doubdes* erected to overlook the whole works of 
that enormous military establishment. That it was a military es- 
tablishment ia the decided opinion of the President of the Western 
Antiquarian Society, Mr. Atwater. He says the round fort was 
picktltd in, if we are to judge from the appearance of the ground, 
on and about the walls. Halfway up the outside of the inner wall, 
ia a place distinctly to be seen, where a row of pickets ouce stood, 
and where it was placed when this work of defence was originally 
erected. Fiually, this work about its walls and ditch, a few years 
since, presented as much of a defensive aspect, ss forts which were 
occupied in our war with the French, such as Oswego, Fort Stan- 
wix, and others. 

These works have been examined by the first military men now 
living in the United States, and they have uniformly declared their 
opinion to be, that they were military works of defence. 
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ANCIENT WORKS ON P.UNT CREEK. 

On Tiint Creek, in Olio, about fifteen mile* from Chilioothe, 
in- works of art, slill more wonderful than any yet described- 
Tliere are six in number, and »re in the neighborhood of e»eh 
t>(ber. lu one of those grand enclosures are contained three forts, 
MM embraces *e\culeen, another twenty- seven, |a third acventT-ie- 
ten, amounting in all to an hundred and fifteen acres of land. 

Due of llio>e forts is round, another square, and a third is of an 
irregular form, approaching however, nearer to the circular than any 
other, and the wall which embraces the wliolc, is to contrived in 
its courses, as to favor those several forms ; tbe whole being, evi- 
dently, one work, separated into three compartments- 
There are fourteen gateways, going out of the whole work, be- 
>ides three which uni'.c tbe several forts, one with die other, in- 
wardly ; all these, especially those leadiug outwardly, are very wide 
being, as they now appear, from one to six rods. At three of those 
gateways, on the outside of the wall, are as many ancient wells ; 
arid one on the inside, where doubtless, the inhabitants procured 
water. Their width at the top is from four to six rods, but their 
depth unknown, as they arc now nearly filled up. Within the 
greatest enclosure, containing the seventy-seven acres, is an «lip- 
ticol elevation of twenty-five feet iu height, and so large, that it* 
area i> nearly one hundred and fifty rods in circumference, com- 
posed almost entirely of >toue iu their rough and natural state, 
brought from a lull adjacent to the place. 

This elevated work is full of human bones, and some have not 
hesitated to express a belief, that on this work, human beings were 
once sacrificed. The surface is smooth and level, fuvoring the idea 
of the horrid parade, such occasions would produce ; yet they gun 
have been erected for the purpose of mere military mananivrcit 
which would prodnce a spectacle very imposing, composed of tb 
sands, harnessed in their war attire, with nodding plumes. 

<• from this fori, there is • work in the form of • 
i I the edges with stones ; near this semi curl- >- ■ 
i it oond of only five feet in height, but ninety f< • i id 
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circumference, composed entirely of red ochre ; which answers well 
u a paint- An abundance of this ochre is found on a hill, not • 
great distance from this place -, from which circumstance, the Htrearn 
which run* along here is called Paint Creek- 

So vast a heap of this paint being deposited, is pretty clear evi- 
dence that it was an article of commerce among these nations. 
Here may have been a More house, or a range of tbcm, attended by 
salesman, or merchants ; wbo took in exchange for it, copper, fea- 
thers, bow and arrow timber, stone for hatchets, spears, and knives, 
wooden ploughs and shovels; with skins and furs, for clothing; 
stones fw building their rude altars and works; with food to sus- 
tain the populace, as is the manner of cities of the present time. 
Red paint in particular, is used now among the Hindoos, which 
they mark themselves with, as well as their gods. This vast col- 
lection of red paint, by the ancient nations, on Paint Creek, favors 
(he opinion that it was put to the same use, by the same people. 

Near this work is another, on the same creek, enclosing eighty- 
four acre*, part of which is a square fort, with seven gateways ; 
and the other a fort, of an irregular oval, with seven gateways, sur- 
rounded with a wall like the others. But the most interesting work 
of the three contiguous forts, is yet to be described. It is situated 
on • high hill, of more than three hundred feet elevation, and in 
many places almost perpendicular. The wall running round (his 
work, is built exactly on the brow of the precipice, and in its cours- 
es, is accommodated to the variations of this natural battlement, en- 
closing, in the whole, an hundred and thirty acres. (>u it* smith 
end the ground is level, where the entrance to the foit is easy. At 
the north end, which approaches pretty near to Point Creek, ap- 
pear* to have been a gateway descending to the water, the ground 
favoring it at this point, as well as at one other, leading to a little 
stream, which runs along its base, on the east side of this eminence, 
where is also another gateway ; these three places arc the only 
points which are at all accessible. The wall round the whole one 
hundred aud thirty acres, is entirely of stone, and is in sufficient 
quantity, if laid up in good order, to make it ten feet high, and four 
thick. At the north gateway, stones enough now lie, to have built ( 
two considerable round towers, taken from the hill itself, and are of 
the red sand stone kind. 
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Near the south end of this enclosure, it the place where it is ea- 
siest of aecesa, " appear to hare been a row of furnaces, (says Mr. 
Atwater) or smith's shops, where the cinder* DOW lie, many feet 
deep ; I am not able to My with certainty, what manufactures were 
carried on here, whether brick or iron, or both." It was a day, 
that bad bees exposed to the action of fire ; the remains of which 
are four and five feet in depth ; which shows in a good degree, the 
amount of business done wss great " Iron ore, in this country, is 
sometimes found in such clay ; brick and potteHa ware are now 
manufactured out of it. This fort is, from its natural aite, one of 
the strongest positions of the kind in the State of Obio,«w high is 
its elevation, and so nearly perpendicular are the tides of the hill 
on which it was built " At the several angle* of the wall, and at 
the gateways, the abundance of atone lying there, leads to the be- 
lief, that those points, towers and battlement* once overlooked the 
country to an immense distance ; from whence atone* and arrow* 
might hare been launched away, from engines adapted to that pur- 
pose, among the approaching enemy, with dreadful effect j " No 
military man could have selected a better position for • place of 
protection to his countrymen, their temples and their gods," than 



ANCIENT WELLS FOUND IN THE BOTTOM OF PAINT CREEK. 

lit the bed of Paint Creek, which wasbea the foot of the hill, an 
which the walled town stood, have been discovered four well*. 
They were dug through • pyritous slate rock, which is very rich in 
iron ore. When first discovered, by a person passing orer thena 
in a canoe ; they were covered, each by stones of about the si 
and shape of the common mill atone. 'These covers bad hoi. . 

'heir centre, through which a large pry, or hand spi 
might « lit for the puposc of removing them off and on the we 
The bole through tl,.i centre of each atone, was about four iorhe> 
in diamctaa^ Tin ueJIs at their top* were more than nine feel in 
it' •■tone* were well wrought with tool*, so to 
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make good joint* ; as a stoue mMoa would My, which were laid 
around them severally, as a paremeDt- At tin time they were dug 
it is not likely, Paint Creek run over these wells. For what they 
were sunk, is a mystery ; as that for the purposes of water, no ma- 
ny so near each other, would scarcely appear necessary ; perhaps 
for some kind of ore or favorite stone, was the original object- 
There is, at Portsmouth, Ohio, one of those works, which is very 
extensive and wonderful, on account of walled roads, a ' high place, 1 
with many intricate operations in its construction. 

On the esst bank of the little Miami, shout thirty miles east 
from Cincinnati, are vast works of this character; having the form 
almost exactly of the continent of North and South America, as 
presented on the map, on which account some have supposed they 
were made in imitation of it. 



A RECENT DISCOVERY OF ONE OF THOSE ANCtENT WORKS 
AMONG THE ALLEGHANtES. 

New discoveries are constantly making of these ancient works, 
the farther we go west, and the more minutely the research ii pro- 
iccutcd, even in parts already settled. 

During the last year, 1832, a Mr. Ferguson communicated to 
the editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, a diseov m of 
the kind, which he examined, and describes as follows : 

On a mountain called the Lookout mountain, belonging to the 
vast Alleghanian chain, running between the Tennessee and Coo* 
rivers, rising about one thousand feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding valley. The top of the mountain is mostly level, but pre- 
sents to the eye an almost barren waste. On this range, notwith- 
standing its height, a river has its source, and after traversing it for 
about seventy miles, plunges over a precipice. The rock from 
which the water falls, is circular, and juts over cooaiderablv. Im- 
mediately below the fall, on each side of the river, are bluflk, which 
rise about two hundred feet. Around one of these bluffs, the rive* 
makes a bend, which gives it the form of • peninsula. On the top 
of this are the remains, of what is esteemed fortifications ; whic' 
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consist of • stone wall, built on the very brow of this tremendous 
ledfe. The whole length of the will, following the varying cour- 
se* of the brink of this precipice, is thirty-seven rods and eight 
feet, including about two acres of ground- n 

The only descent from this place is between two rocks, for about 
thirty feet, when a bench of the ledge presents itself, from two to 
five feet in width, and ninety feet long. This bench is the only 
road or path, up from the water's edge to the summit. But just at 
the foot of the tno rocks, where they reach this path, and within 
thirty feet of the (op of the rock, are Are rooms, which have been 
formed by dint of labor. The entrance to these rooms ia very 
•mall, but when within, they are found to communicate with each 
other, by doors or apertures. Mr Ferguson thinks them to bare 
been constructed during some dreadful war, and those who con- 
structed them, to hare acted on the defensive ; and believes that 
iicrnty men could have withstood the whole army of Xerxea, as it 
was impossible for more than one to pass at a time ; and might by 
the slightest push, be hurled at least an hundred and fifty feel 
down the rocks. The reader can indulge bis own conjectures, 
whether, in the construction of this inaccessible fortress, be does 
not perceive the remnant of a tribe or nnlion, acquainted with the 
art* of excavation and defence ; making a last struggle against the 
invasion of an overwhelming foe ; where, it is likely, they were 
reduced by famine, and perished amid the yells of their enemies. 



A DESCRIPTION OF WESTERN TUMVLI OR MOUNDS 




We now proceed to a description of the ancient tumuli of thr 
west, and of discoveries made on opening many of them ; quot> -I 
from the Researches of the Antiquarian Society. 

Ancient Tumuli arc considered a kind of .antiquities, differing in 
character from that of the other work* ; both on account of what 
is frequently discovered in them, and the manner of their eonstiur- 
' b. - icy are conical mounds, either of earth or atones, which 
intended for sacred and important purposes, la many parts 
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of the world, timilir mounds were used m monuments, sepulchres, 
altars, and temples. The accounts of tbcsc works, found io the 
Scriptures, show that their origin must be sooght for among the 
Antediluvians. 

That they arc very ancient, and were used as places of sepulture, 
public resort, and public worship, is proved by all the writers of 
ancient times, both sacred and profane. Homer frequently men- 
tions them, particularly describing the tumulus of Tydcus, and 
the spot where it was. Io memory of the illustrious dead, a se- 
pulchral mound of earth was raised over their remains j which, 
from that time forward, became an altar, whereon to offer sacrifices, 
and around which to exhibit games of athletic exercise. Theve of- 
ferings and games were intended to propitiate their manes, to hon- 
or and perpetuate their memories. Prudcnlius, • Roman bard lias 
told us that there were in ancient Rome, just as many temples of 
gods, as there were sepulchres of heroes; implying that they were 
the same. Need I mention the tomb of Anchies, which Virgil 
has described, with the offerings there presented, and the games 
there exhibited ? The wnclily of Acropolis, where Cecrops was 
iohumbed ? The tomb of the father of Adonis, at Paphos, whereon 
a temple dedicated to Venus, was erected ? The grave of Cleoma- 
chus, whereon stood a Idfhple dedicated to the worship of Apollo - 
Finally, I would ask the rtlatkul reader, if the words translated 
tomb, and timple, are not used as synonymous, by the poets of (Jrwre 
and Rome ? Virgil, who wrote in the days of Augustus Crcsar, 
speaks of these tumuli, as being as ancient as they were nacred, 
even in his time. 

In later times, after warriors arose, and performed great and 
mighty deeds, the whole tribe, or nation, joined, to raise on some 
'high place,' generally, a lofty tumulus, for commemorative and 
ucrcd purposes. At first, sacrifice* might have been, and probobly 
were, offered on these tumuli, to the true God, as the Great Au- 
thor and Giver of life ; but in later times, they forgot Him, and 
worshipped the man's of heroes they had buried there. 

The conical mounds in Ohio, are either of stoues or of earth. 
The former, in other countries, and in former ages, were intended 
as monuments, for the the purpose of perpetuating the memory of 
some important event, or as altars, whereon to offer sacrifices. The 
latter were used as cemeteries and as altars, whereon in later 
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times, temples were erected, is among the people of Greece and 
Rome. 

The tumuli, " are of various altitudes and dimensions, tome be- 
ing only four or five feet, and but ten or twelve in diameter, at tbeir 
base, while others, as we travel to the south, rise to the height of 
eighty, ninety, and tome more than an hundred feet, and cover 
many acres of ground. They are, generally, when completed, in 
the form of • cooe. Those in the north part of Ohjo, are of infe- 
rior size, and fewer in number, than those along the liver. These 
mounds are believed to exist, from the Rocky mountains in the 
west, to the Allcghanics in the east ; from the southern shore of 
Lake Erie to the Mexican Gulf ; and though few and small in the 
north, are numerous and lofty in the south, yet exhibit proof of a 
common origin. 

On Jonathan creek, in Morgan county, are found some mounds, 
whose basis are formed of well burnt bricks, between four and five 
inches square. There are found lying on the bricks, charcoal cin- 
ders, and pieces of calcined hvmitn bonet- Above them the mounds 
were composed of earth, showing (hat the dead had been buried 
in the manner of several of the eastern nations »«d (be mounds 
raised afterwards to mark the place of 4li>*j burial. 

One of them is about twenty-four feet in circumference, and the 
stones yet look black, a- if stained with fire and smoke. This cir- 
cle of stones seems to have been the nucleus on which the mound 
waa formed, as immediately over them is In-aped the common earth 
of the adjacent plain. This mound was originally about ten feet 
high, and ninety feet in circumference at its base ; and has every 
appearance of being as old as any in the neighborhood, and was, 
at the first settlement of Marietta, covered with Urge tree*. 

A particular account of many curious articles, which go to show 
the person buried there, was a member of civilized society, is given 
farther on in this work, under the head of " a description of im- 
plements found in the tumuli." 

The person buried here was about six feet in height, nothing dif- 
fering from other men in the form of his bones, except (he skull, 
which was uncommonly thick. Hie timber growing on this mound, 
when it was cleared olf, was ascertained Id be nearly live hundred 
yean old, from counting the concentric circles or grain- of the 
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wood oil the Mump. Ou the ground beside them were other tree* 
in a lUte of decay, that bad fallen from old age," 

If we were to conjecture, from this sort of data, how great a lapse 
of years has ensued since the abandonment of this mound, wc 
should pursue the following method- From the time when the 
country became desolate of its inhabitants, till trees and forests 
would begin to grow, cannot well be reckoned less than fire years. 
If then they are permitted to grow five hundred years, till as Urge 
and as old as some of the trees were on the mound when it was 
cleared by the people of Marietta, from that time till their natural 
decay and fall to the earth, and reduction to decayed wood, as was 
found on the mound, could not be less than three hundred years, in 
decaying so as to fall, and then fifty years to rot in ; this would 
giTe eight hundred and fifty-five year* for the first growth of tim- 
ber- From this time we reckon a second crop, which we will sup- 
pose was the one growing when the mound was cleared of its tim- 
ber; which was, according to Mr. Atwater's statement, "between 
four and fire hundred years ;'' add this to the age of the first crop, 
say four hundred aud fifty, and we hare, iu tie whole, one 
thousand three hundred and five years, since it was deserted of its 
builders. Dr. Cutler supposes at least a thousand yearn. Then it 
will follow, taking out the time since Marietta was settled, and the 
mound cleared of its timber, that the country was deserted a- 
bout five hundred years after the commencement of the Christian 
era. 

About the same time, say from the year 410 to 500 of the Chris- 
tian era, the greater part of Europe was deva*tutcd by the tJnths 
the Huns, the Ileruli, the Vandals, the Swevri, tbe Alians, and 
other savage tribes, all fium the northern wild, of ancient Husnu 
By these the western empire of the Romans, comprehending Italy. 
Germany, France, Spjin, and England, was subverted ; alt liter*, 
lure was obliterated, and the works of the learned, which contaiued 
the discoveries and improvements of ages, were annihilated. 

And from all we can make out by observing the growth of lim- 
ber, with that which is decayed, as found on the deserted worki 
of the west, we are inclined to believe, that about the same period 
of time when Europe was overrun by the northern hordes, tint the 
region now called the United States, where the ancieut inhabitants 
had fised their abode, was alsu overrun by uorthem hordes from 
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toward Eherir.g 1 * Strait*, who had, in agei before, got across from 
A>is, the Tartars, or Scythians, and bad multiplied ; and a< they 
multiplied processed farther aud farther southerly, till they disco- 
vered an inhabited country, populous, and rich, upon whom they 
fell with all the fury of AttiU and hit Hum ; till, after many a long 
and dreadful war, they were reduced in numbers, and driven from 
their country far to the south ; when the rich fields, vast cities, in- 
numerable towns, with aul their works, were reduced to the an- 
cient dominion of nature, as it was when first overgrown immedi- 
ately after the flood, except their vast pyramids, fortifications, and 
tumuli, these being of the same nature and duribility of the hills 
and mountains, have stood the shock of war and time — the monu- 
ments of |*merful nations disappeared. 

" In clearing out a spring near some ancient ruins of the west, oo 
the bank of the Little Miami, not far from its entrance into the 
Ohio, was found a copper coin, four feet below the surface of the 
earth ; from the fac sjmile of which it appears that the character! 
on the coin are old Ptrtian characters. — J/orje'j t'nireriaf Geoijra- 
phy k Vol. \,pagt 442. 

The era of the Persiaus, as noticed on the page of history, was 
from 55S>, after the flood, till 334, before Christ, and were a people 
of great strength, of enterprising character, and enlightened in tbe 
arts and sciences ; and for aught that can be objected, traversed 
the globe, planted colonies, peilups even in America, as the coin, 
which lay so deep beneath the surface of the earth, would accm to 
justify ; V hich was truly a Persian coin of copper. 

At Cincinnati, a mound, ouly eight feet high, but one hundred 
and twenty long, by sixty in breadth, has been opened, and is now 
almost obliterated, by the construction of Main-street, which haa 
furnished many curious discoveries relative to the ancient inhabi- 
tants who built it. Of the articles taken from thence, many km 
been W but the most worthy of notice are embraced in the fol- 
low ing catalogue : 

1st. Pieces of jasper, rock crystal, granite, and some other stones, 
cylindrical at the extremes, and swelled in the middle, with an an- 
nular grove near the end. 2. A circular piece of atone coal, with 
a large opening in the centre, as if for an axis or axletrcc, and a 
Joe* fSJOOW . the circumference suitable for a hand ; it DM a nurn- 
W af small perforations, disposed in four equidistant lines which 
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run frqm the circumference towards the centre. 3& A' small arti- 
cle of the same shape, with eight lines of perforations* hut composed 
of argilaceous earth, well polished. 4th. A bone ornamented with: 
several lines, supposed to be hieroglyphics]. 6th. A sculptured 
representation of the head and beak of a rapacious biad, resembling. , 
tke eagle. 6lh. A raa.v! of lead ore, lumps of which have been- 
found in other tumuli- 7th- A quantity of isinglass, ;mica mem- 
branacea,) several plates of which have been found in and about 
other mounds. 8th. A small oval piece of sheet copper,, with two 
perforations ; * large oblong piece of the same metal, with longitu- 
dinal grooves and ridge*. 

These articles are described in the fourth and fifth volumes of 
the American Philosophical Transactions, by Governeur Sargeant 
and Judge Turner, and were supposed, by Philosopher Barton, to 
have been designed, in part, for ornament, and, in part, for super- 
stitious ceremonies- In addition to which, the author, (Mr. Atwa- 
ter,) says, he has since discovered, in the same mound, a number 
of beads, or sections, of small hollow cylinders, apparently of bone 
or shell. 

Several large marine shells, cut in such a manner as (o serve for 
domestic utensils, and nearly converted into a state of chalk ; seve- 
ral copper articles, each consisting of two sets of circular eoucaro 
convex plates, the interior of each set connected with the other by 
a hollow axis, around which had been wound some lint, and the 
whole encompassed by the bones of a man's hand. About the pre- 
cincts of this town, Cincinnati, human bones have been found "of 
different sizes ; sometimes enclosed in rude stone coffins, but of- 
tener lying blended with the earth ; generally surrounded by a> 
portion of ashes and charcoal," as if they had been burnt either 
alive or dead, as the Hindoos bum both the dead husband and liv- 
ing wife, on the same funeral pile. Sec Ward's History of the Hin- 
doos, page 57 ; where he states, " that not less than five thousand 
of these unfortunate women, it is supposed, are burnt annually." — 
The ancient Jews practised the same thing ; see Amos, uh cbap. 
10th verse : " And a man's uncle shall take him up, and he that 
burnetii him, to bring out the bones out of the house." The ancient 
Edomites burnt the dead bodies of their captured enemies. See 
Amos 2d chapter, 1st verse : " He," that is Edom, " burned the 
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jk-*ti a ±e V.-; a Eico iz'j3 Esse." The same may have been 

:• i tLese rclcs i r-i-i t: MirieRa, when, equally intcrc&t- 
i-^. Lire V<ea f ror^re-i from a raocuJ on the Little Muskingum, 
aNrc: uc- n2e* fiesa Miriec*. There are some pieces of copper 
w;_.i arpea- fc> h»Te beea the frott part of i helmet. It »»• on- 
jf- »" y (best ci/b behe* ls£| acd /.to- broad, and has marks of 
ljt Seea atlK'he-1 U ici-rr ; it is math decayed, and is now 
c^-iise a this pLi:e. 

The i.'.r-t w»» won by the asei.ntt as • defence against the 
i *.-«■» rf tic rwvni. aixed at the head. The Greeks, the Romans, 
with cut ether taboos of aau^uity, made u*e of this majestic, 
b* i-_ -1. warlike covering cf the head. But how came this part 
ef the ndtS! arrx-r o America : This is the mystery, and cannot 
be sated. cc!y oo the principle tha; we believe the wearers lived 
ia. li>x" a^ts coeval with ti-e r. i.-.i-l Ofktti of the Medes, Per- 
siar*. Carthi^r/Var*, F^ypia^s, Greeks, Rooiins ai,d of the Celtic 

!i the aaaw noanj 03 the Mutkingum, was found a copper or- 
1 > • t ; ; this » w ea the forehead cf a hum 13 skeleton, no part of 
w hich retailed it* torui, except that part of the forehead where 
the copper onucieut lay, aad hiJ been preferred no doubt by the 
salt* of that eiseral. la Yir--:aia, ttar Kscksburgh, eighty mile* 
from Marietta, there was f.-uod the hall of a tUtl bote, which, when 
eulirv. would measure dve cr six feet ; the other part was corroded 
H hivkeu. The father of the lad who found (tie bow was a black - 
Mtiith, and worked up this curious julkle with as little remorse as 
tie would an oiJ gun turn 1. 

In the lNh P«atro, 34th verse, mention is made by David, king 
of Israel, of the strel bow, which must have been a powerful in- 
strument of death of tlie kind, and probably well known to the 
Jew-, H su|vrior lo the wooJen bow. This kind of warlike or/i/- 
kry, the bow and arrow, has been used by all nations, and in all 
^ -h of time. The time of King David was about one thousand • 
ed years before Christ ; when, he says, a bow of sW n j- 
i his own arm. Thi« mti«t have been done in son)' of 
li- en-mi-* of S»«|, as ii U i I very probabl lhat 
I'U^hl p. is.- 1 >;it .it. 1 m; and ; . . In- 
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•Ja* rastrumeat could not bear il, consequently U mapped asunder ; 

which circumstance he hat celebrated io the praises of the God of 
Israel, as an evidence «f the aid and strength derived from Heave* 
in the heat of battle- 
Bat Dr. Clarke supposes it eel is oat of the question, sa he thinks 
the art of Baking ate«l was unknown at that time, and believes the 
bow allude J to, which was broken by David, was a irajj one, bat 
it b unknown to the writer of this work, whether brass will tprimg 
at all ao as to throw an arrow with any effect. But why may not 
steel have bee* known, and the art of producing it frost iron, in the 
ti tor of David, as well as the art of making brass, which is equally 
hidden, and more so than that of steel. Tubal Cain was a worker 
in trass and area, before the flood: and we should suppose the way 
to procure tttct from iron, would as soon have been discovered by 
the antediluvian blacksmiths, as • knowledge how to make brass 
from a union of copper and zinc. 

The disoovery of this steel bow, in the west, is exceedingly cu- 
rious, and wold seem to Justify tho belief that it came from the old 
world, at an instrument of warfare in the hands of some of the 
Asiatic, African, or European nations, possibly Danes, as the pre- 
sent Inditn nslions were found destitute of every kind of bow and 
arrow, except that of wood. 

" In Ross county, near Chiliieotbe, a few years since, was found, 
in the hand of a skeleton, which lay buried in a small mound, an 
ornament of pure gold ; this curiosity, it is said, is now in the Mu- 
seum at Philadelphia."— Atwater. The tumuli, in what is called 
the Sciota country, are both numerous snd interesting. But south 
of Lske Erie, antil we arrive at Wortbirjjrton, nine miles north of 
Columbos^tjbejr ire few in number, and of comparatively small 
msgnitude. , Near Columbus the teat of government of Ohio, were 
several mounds, one of which stood on an eminence in the princi- 
pal street, which has been entirely removed, and converted into 
bricks. It contained human bones, some few articles, among which 
was an oul, carved in stone, a rude but very exact rcpre tents tioc. 

The o»rJ, among the Rom tot, was the emblem of wisdom, and 
it la not impossible but the ancients of the west, may have carved it in 
the stone for the same reason ; who may have been in part Romans, 
or nations derived from them, or nations acquainted with their man- 
ia 
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length, one foot and a half in width, and one iach tod a half in 
thickness ; this was of iaingisss, (mica metnbraiiacea. j 

On this mirror was • plate of iron, which had become an oxyde ; 
but before it tut disturbed by the spade, resembled a plate of catt 
iron. The mirror answered the purpose very well for which it waa 
intended. This skeleton bad also been burned like the former, 
and lay on charcoal and a considerable quantity of wood ashes ; a 
part of the mirror is in the possession of Mr. Atwater, as also a 
piece of brick, taken from the spot at the time. The knife, or 
aword handle, waa aent to Pcale's museum, Philadelphia. To the 
southwest of this tamulus, about forty rods from it, is another, more 
than ninety feet in height. It stands on a large hill, which appears 
to be artificial. This most have been the common eemetry, aa it 
contains an immense number of human skeletons, of all sizes and 
ages. These skeletons are laid horizontally, with their heads gen- 
erally towards the centre, and the feet towards the outside of the 
tumulus. In it have been found, beside* these skeletons, stone 
axes and stone knives, and several ornaments, with holes through 
them, by means of which, with a cord passing through these perfo- 
rations, they could be worn by their owners. 

On the sooth side of this tumulus, and not far from it, waa a se- 
micircular foasee, or ditch, six feet deep ; which, when examined 
at the bottom, was found to contain a great quantity of human bones, 
which, it is believed, were the remains of those who had been slain 
in some great and destructive battle ; because they belonged to per- 
son* invariably who bad attained their full size ; while those found 
in the mound adjoining, were of all sizes, great and small, but laid 
in good order, while those in the ditch were in the utmost confu- 
sion ; and were, no doubt, tbe conquered invaders, buried thus in- 
gtorionsiy, where they had intrenched themselves, and fell in the 
straggle. 

The mirror was a monstrous piece of isinglass, a lncid mineral, 
larger than we recollect to bsve ever heard of before, and used 
among the rich of the ancients, for lights and mirrors. A mirror of 
any kind, in which men may be enabled to contemplate their own 
form, ia evidence of a considerable degree of advancement in the 
arts, if not even of luxury itself. 

The Rev. Robert O Wilson, D. D , of CliilKcothe, furnished the 
Antiquarian Society, with information concerning tbe mound, which 
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depopulated ; and mbc to the conclusion, that at lent, abort 
thirteen hundred year* have passed away since that catastrophe. 

This would give about fire hundred yean from Christ till the de- 
, population of the ancirot western country ; so that, daring the Upse 
of those fire centuries, a knowledge of what had been propagated 
«t Jerusalem about Christ, may have been, easily enough by mis- 
sionaries, (ravelling philosophers of the Romans, Greeks, or of oth- 
er nations, carried as well to China, as to other distant countries, at 
we know was the fact. 

The string of beads, and the stone on bis breast, which we take 
the liberty of calling the Shalgramu stone, or the stone in which 
the Hindoos suppose (he god Vishnoo resides ; together with the 
copper cross on his breast, and beads on his neck, are circumstances, 
which strongly nrgoe that » miiture of fh-aAurrm'swi and Christian- 
ity were embraced by this individual. To prove that the wearing 
of beads around the neck, or on the arm, for the purposes of devo- 
tion, is a religious Hindoo custom, we refer to Ward's Isle history 
of those nations, who was a Baptist missionary, among that people, 
and died in thst country. This author says, page 40, that BrvmKa, 
the grandfather of the gods, holds in his hand, a striag of beads, 
aa an evidence of his devotion or goodness. Ungee, the regent of 
fire, is represented with a besd roll in his hand, to show that he ia 
merciful or propitious, to those who call upon him. — page 45. 

The Hindoo mendicants, or saints, as they suppose themselves, 
have invariably, a string of beads, made of. bone, teeth of animals, 
ivory, stones, or the seeds of plants, or of something, hsnging about 
their necks, or on their arms, which they recount, calling over and 
over, without end, the name of the god, as evidence of devotion to 
Urn — page 423. 

The devotions of the ascetic disciples among the Hindoos, con- 
sists in repesting incessantly the name of their god, using, at the 
same tiaae, the bead roll, or rosary, as the catholics do. — page 437. 
" Strings of beads were used far this purpose, from remotest anti- 
quity, in all eastern Asia." — Humboldt, page 204. 

This aathor further says, " the marie,'" which is a string of bead*, 
" have been in sue in Thibet and China, from time immemorial ; 
and that the custom passed from the east, viz. China, to the Chris- 
tians in the wast, via. Europa f and an found among the oathalins; 
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no other sect of Christians, that we know of, have borrowed any 
trappings from the pagans, to aid in their devotious, but this. 

The stone found oo bis breast, as befoie remarked, we assume to 
rail the Shalgramu stone. See also, Ward's account of this stone, 
page 41 and 44, as follows : 

A atone railed the Shalgrarnu is a form of the god Yishnoo, and 
is in another case, the representative of the god, Saoryn, or tbc 
son — pay 52, The Shalgrarnu, or Lingu, is a black stone, found 
in a part of the Uundeekee river. Tbey are mostly perforated, in 
one or more places, by worms, while at the bottom of the river ; but 
the Hindoos believe the god Viahnoo, in the shape of a reptile, re- 
aides in this stone, and caused the holes- 

With this belief, bow very natural it would be to wear on tbe 
breast, either in view or concealed, this stone, as an amulet, or 
charm, as found on the breast of litis skeleton, iu union with the 




We are inclined to believe, that the Roman Catholic religion, 
borrowed, at a rery early period, aftrr their peculiar formation, and 
corruption, subsequent to the time of Constantine, the notion of 
the rosary, or bead roll, which they recount while saying prayers, 
from tile Hindoos ; and that from Christian missioneries, the Hin- 
doo Bramhins borrowed the idea of the cross, which they might 
also wear, together with the Lingu stone, as an amulet or rbann. 
For we see on the breast of this |*r«on, both (he emblem of Chris- 
tianity, and of the Hindoos' superstition, nu which account, we are 
of the opinion, that the ministers of the Hiamhin religion, lie buried 
beneath many of the western mounds. 

Mr. Ward informs us, p4ge 27S, that n-ar the town of Dravina, 
in Hondoalan-hu, are shown to this day, or at the time lie lived in 
India, four small elevations, or mounds, from the top of which, tbr 
great ascetic philosopher, Shuiikuradinrvu, used to tescli and ha- 
rangue the people and his disciples. From this circumstance, w 
catch a glimpse of the oratorial use of the mounds in tbe east ; 
sad why not the same use be derived from tbero to tbe ancient peo- 
ple of the west ; and more esprrislly so, if they may be believed 
» have, in any measure, derived themselves from any nations of 
ftt Chinese world. 
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GREAT WORKS OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS ON THE NORTH 
FORK OF PAINT CREEK. 

On the north branch of (his creek, five miles from Chilicothe, 
arc works so immense, (hat although we bare given the reader se- 
veral accounts of this kind, yet we cannot well pass over these. 
. They are situated on an elevated piece of land, called the se- 
cond bottom. The first bottom, or flat, extends from Paint Creek, 
till it is met by a bank of twenty-five feet in height, which rani 
in a straight line, and parallel with the stresm. An hundred rods 
from the top of this first bank, is another bank, of thirty feet in 
height, the wall of the works runs up this bank, and twenty rods 
beyond it The whole land enclosed, is six hundred and twenty 
rods in circumference, and contains one hundred and twenty-six 
acres of lsnd. 

This second bank, runs also parallel with the creek, and with 
the first. On this beautiful elevation, is situated this immense 
work, containing within it, levtaleen mowuU of different sizes. 
Three hundred and eighty rods of this fort are encompassed with a 
wall twelve feet high, a ditch twenty feet wide, and the wall, the 
same at its base. Two hundred snd forty rod*, running along on 
the top of the first bank, is the rest of the wall ; but is without a 
ditch ; this is next to the river or creek, between which and the 
water, is the first bottom or flat. Within this great enclosure, is a 
circular work of an hundred rods in circumference, with a wall 
and ditch surrounding it, of the same height of the other wall. 
Within this great circle, axe six mounds, of the circular form ; these 
are full of human bones ; the rest of the mounds, eleven in num- 
ber, are for some other purpose. There ara seven gateways, of 
about fire rods in width, each. " The immense labor, and nume- 
rous cemeteries, filled with human bones denote a vast population, 
near this spot, in ancient times." — Atvalcr. 

" Tumuli are very common on the river Ohio, from its utmost 
sources to its mouth, although on the Mooongahela, they are few, 
and comparatively small but increase in number and size, ss we 
Jsjbsbj towards the mouth of that stream at Pittsburgh, where the 
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Ohio begin* ; after this they are •till am numerou* and of greater 

L.^foMoas, li'J we arrive at Grave Creek, below, Wheeling. 

At this place, situated between two creeks, which ran into the 
Oii\ » wiy f.-on the river, is one of the most extraordinary 

i _ i i : ; Inn I < Tl ol antiquity, of the moon J description. Id 
ejse* &* at i :s base, i* !:.': v-*ii, rods, its perpendicular height 

x. :«-y ire I, hs sevea rods and eight feet in circumference. 
TV <■?■: W «i u-r Ks:t. »?pears to have sunk seTeral feet so is to 
ivB a tail *C aW£&££kM3«k The rim enclosing this concavity ■ 
■vasja rr trftt : :':.;l;es»; on the south side," in the edge of 
-:.> - »» i-iffi aV-?r beach tnce, tie hark of which if marked* 
w.i jaw s f-va: 3 ; rVf <{ sbitaats.". 

i tvL vfuvtLv* Stasia has been so far opened, ss to 
*c,->m .-la. t ?.mix.i« -ncij l':v>. wxi cf h^xan skeletoos, tat 
"»v .j.- n.**, Mai mil rsiir. 3Ci Tj«i_:jca, will not suffer id de- 
tv»:::vm, 4 ..te Wlf-TT if wl^-h he is highly praias 

*asv » ■ 

$>»J<*V£ i>M f»'«r CV* ceara wards tbe mounds appear on 
\v i v^t\ .•nr*-e»i WtlJiniN, «a tie holiest aliuvials along that 
v-v«..i» :.tv>r*^n it JviSin «S t.e way to tie Mississippi, on 

a>Savw "*^« '•-«» a**** 'oe Ix—irsi sLre. 

NX Kjr«r»rvi t'teTj. *n» Mr. Atwater, we shall use lh» 

iww ■• l 'vVii o» I.-«e"»«^LJ'. ! r'r. »b<j tnre"ej mach in the weft, 
•.hi t-iKv.; »V I t-'.x:», uJ Jetoiesi much ••.tentijn to the subject 

c»" tr*CM MftJSlaa&ittj sseVera U&pItfS. 

tV»w !•« N.v»Mz. I'.-itc'.ecr.die, as well ss the fbrtifica- 
uee*, a.v »> be f.tad a: tie j-neum cf all the rivers, along thn 

V tstanipyL ii lie axxl tll'-ble rwtoos for towns, and in l) >> mint 
» \vi«»»e ioJ.cs ef fertile land. Their number exceeds, p« >, 
v >;v%* iVwswn] ; the s.vN-**r, not less thia twenty feet in b ght, 
a>»J lh:ee hundred ia circumference at the base. Their grett 

■ si the atnazit:* size, mar be regarded as furnishing, niih 
ulances eudeuce of their great antiquity, 
•eu sometimes induced to thiuk, that at the "~» 
.vrtstructed, there was a populition at BOB ■ * chit 
^ted the honors of i' \ p die E pfa rates. 
a*.w in -«',-t «i II j» thr in.»»t cnti%iderahli' of these, re- 
uv — *^ Wanad prrrtseff in thi^v p»rt< of the country ulicrc the 
,,..*» MaMrous |<opul»ti»>n might be looked for, namely, from 
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ilio mouth of the Ohio, cm the cast aide of the river, to tlx Illinois, 
and on the west aide, from the St- Francis to the Missouri. I am 
perfectly satisfied that ciliet, similar to those of ancient Mexico, of 
several hundred thousand souls, hare existed is this western coun- 
try." — Brtckarndijt. 

From this view we are compelled to look upon those nations as 
agriculturists, or they could not hare subsisted ; neither wild game 
nor fish could possibly support so great a population. If agricul- 
turists, then it must follow, of necessity, thai many modes of 
building, as with stone, timber, earth or clay, were practised and 
known, as well as methods of clearing the earth of heavy tember. 
And if they had not a knowledge of metals, we cannot well con- 
ceive how they could have removed the forests for the purposes of 
husbandry, and space for building. But if we suppose they did 
not build houses with wood, stone and brick, but lived in tenia or 
tome fragile hut, yet the ase of metals cannot be dispensed with, 
on account of the forests to be removed for agricultural purposes. 
Baron Humboldt ioforma us, in bis Researches in South America, 
that when he crossed the Cordillera mountains, by the way of Pa- 
nama and Assuay, and viewed the enormous masses of atone cut 
from the porphyry quarries of Pullal, which was employed in con- 
structing the ancient highroads of the Incas, that he began to 
doubt whether the Peruvians were not acquainted with orter tools 
than hatchets made of flint and stone ; and that grinding one atone 
on another to make them smooth and level, was not the omit/ me- 
thod they had employed in this operation. On which account he 
adopted a new opinion, contrary to those generally received. He 
conjectured that they must have had tools made of copper, harden- 
ed with I'm, such as it is known the early nations of Asia made use 
of. This conjec'.uie was fully sustained by the discovery of an an- 
cient Peruvian mining chisel, in a silver mine at Vilcabamba, which 
had been worked in the time of the Incas. This instrument of cop- 
per was twelve centimeters long and two broad, or in English mea- 
sure, four inches long, and three-fourths of an inch wide ; which 
be carried with him to Europe, where he had it analyzed, and 
found it to contain ninety-four parts of copper and six of tin- He 
»ays that this keen copper of the Peruvians is almost identically 
the same with that of the ancient GaKc axe, which cut wood near- 
ly as well as if made of iron and steel. 

24 
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Every where, oo the old continent, at the beginning of the civiJ- 
intion of nations, the use of copper, mixed with tin, pre vailed over 
that of Iron, even in place* where the latter had been for a long 
tune known. Antonio de Herera, in the tenth Book of his History 
of the West Indies, says, expressly, that the inhabitants of the 
maritime coast of Zocatallan, in Sooth America, prepared two sorts 
of copper, of which one was hard and catting, and the other inalea- 
ble ; the hard copper was to make hatchets, weapon*, and instru- 
ments of agriculture with, and that it was tempered with tin. — 
Humboldt, Vol l,;«ioe*260— 268. 

Among a great variety of the gods of the people of the Tongs 
Islands, in the Sooth Pacific Ocean, is found one god, named To-gi 
Or— in- o ; which is, literally, the Iron Axe. From which circum- 
stance we imagine the people of those islands, sometime* called the 
Friendly /stands, were, at some period before their having been 
discovered by Captain Cook, acquainted with the use of iron, and 
consequently in a more civilized condition. Because men, in those 
early times, were spt to deify almost every thing, but especially 
those thing* the most useful. 

Were the people of Christendom to lose their knowledge of the 
true God, and to fall back into nature's ignorance, is there an arti- 
cle, within the compass of the arts, which would, from its nseful- 
aess, have a higher claim to deification, than the metal called iron- 

That group of islands belongs to the immense range shooting oat 
from New-Holland, in tooth latitude about 20 degrees, and once 
perhaps were united to China, forming a part of the continent Bot 
however this may be, the firit inhabitants of those islands were de- 
rived from China, and carried with them a knowledge of the arts ; 
among which was that of the use of iron, in the form of the axe, 
which it appears had become deified from its usefulness. 

The reason of the loss of this knowledge, must have been th* 
separation of their country tram the continent, by convulsions, from 
age to age ; which not opry altered the shape and condition of the 
land, ' ut threw the inhabitants into confusion, separate g i 
from rarli othr»r, the sea running between, so that the | Ik qw re- 
dueed to la vagina, SI they were found 1>> tho first ( hri>tia» lis- 
vigators. 
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TRAITS OF ANCIENT CITIES ON THE MISSISSIPPI 

Neablv oppoiite St- Louii, there are the traces of two ancient 
cities, in the diatancc of a few miles, situated on the Cohokia creek, 
which empties into the Mississipi, bat a short distance below that 
place. Here is situated one of those Pyramids, which is an hun- 
dred and fifty rods- in circumference at its base, (nearly an half 
mile,) and one hundred feet high. At St Louis ia one with two 
stages or landing places, as the architectural phrase is. There la 
another with three stages, at the mouth of the Missouri, a few miles 
above St. Loui*. With respect to the stages, or landing places, of 
these pyramids, we are reminded of the tower once standing in old 
Babylon, which had eight stages from its base to the summit, mak- 
ing it ail hundred feet high. 

At the mouth of the Cohokia creek, a abort distance below St. 
Louis, are two groups of those mounds, of smaller size, hot we are 
not iufortned of their exact number. At Bayeau Mauehsc and Ba- 
ton Rouge, are several mounds, one of which is composed chiefly 
of shells, which the inhabitants burn into lime. There ia a mound 
on Black river, which has two stages or stories; this ia surrounded 
with a group of lesser ones, as well as those at Baycau Manchac, 
and Baton Rouge- There is one of those pyramids near Washing- 
ton, in the state of Mississippi, which is one hundred and forty-six 
feet high ; which is but little ahort of nine rods perpendicular ele- 
vation, and fifty-fix rods in circumference. Mr. Breckenridge ia 
of the opinion that the largest city, belonging to this people, the 
authors of the mounds and oilier works, was situated on the plains 
between St. Francis and the Arkansas- There is no doubt but in 
the neighborhood of St. Louis must have been cities or large towns 
of these ancient people ; as th« number and size of the mounds 
above recounted would most certainly justify. 

Fifteen miles in a routhwestcrly direction from the town of St. 
Louis, on the Merimac river, was discovered, by a Mr. Long, on 
lands which be had purchased there, several moimds of the ordina- 
ry size, as found in the valley of the Mississippi, all of which go to 
establish that this country, lying between the Missouri -and the 
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Mississippi rivers, below St- Louis, and between the junction of 
the Illinois and the Mississippi above, with (he whole region about 
the union of those rivers with etch other, — which are all not far 
from St. Louis — waa once the scat of empire ; equal, if not sur- 
passing the population and the art*, as once they flourished on the 
plains of Sbinar, the seat of Chaldean power, and on the banks of 
the Euphrates. 

It was on the lands of this gentleman, Mr. Long, that the disco- 
very of a burying ground, containing a vast number of small tumu- 
li, or graves, took place. On opening these, graves, there were 
found deposited, in stone coffins, composed of stone slabs, six in 
number, forming the bottom, sides and top, with end pieces; the 
skeletons of a race of human beings apparently of but from three to 
four feet in height- This discovery excited much surprise, and call- 
ed forth, from several pens, the conjectures of able men, who pub- 
lished a variety of opinions respecting them. Some imagined them 
to be the relics of a race of pigmy inhabitants w ho hud become ex- 
tinct. Others on account of the size of the teeth, which denoted 
full grown and adult persons, conjectured them to be the skeletons 
of a race of baboons or monkeys, from the shortness of their statute. 
From this opinion arose another conjecture, that they had been the 
objects of worship to the ancient nations, as they had been some- 
times among the earlier Egyptians. 

The bones of these subjects were entirely destroyed, and reduc- 
ed to ashes of a white chalky consistency, except the teeth, which 
were perfect, being made impcrishsble from their enamel. Many 
of these graves were opened, and the inmates found not to exceed 
three and four feet At length one was opened, and the skeleton 
it contained appeared to be of the full size of a large man, except 
its length ; this, however, on close inspection was found to have 
bad its legs disjointed at the knees, and placed along side the thigh 
bones, which at once, in the eyes of some, accounted for the sta- 
tures of the whole. 

Such a custom is, indeed, singular ; and among all the discove- 
ries of those ancient trails, nothing to compare with this has come 
to light. Respecting this instance of short skeletons, it has been 
also urged that as certain tribes of the common Indians, now inha- 
ff the Missouri, place their dead on scaffolds 
to the limbs of trees, till their flesh be- 
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cooes inputted Oram (he bones, that the tuthors of these short 
graves did the same. And that when by this process, they had 
become fair and white, tbey deposited them in small coffin*, as dis- 
covered on the farm of Mr. Long. But although tliis is, doubt- 
less, true respecting the Missouri Indians, yet we have no account 
of short graves having been found among them. But aa we are 
nnsble to cast light on this discovery, we shall leave it as we found 
it — • great curiosity. 



TRADITION OF THE MEXICAN NATIVES RESPECTING THEIR 
MIGRATION FROM THE NORTH. 

In corroboration of Mr. Atwatcr's opinion, with respect to the 
gradual remove of the ancient people of the west toward Mexico, 
we subjoin what we have gathered from the Researches of Baron 
Humboldt, on that point. See Helen Maria William's translation 
of Humboldt's Researches in South America, Vol. a, p. 67. From 
which it appears the people inhabiting the vale of Mexico, at the 
time the Spaniard's overrun that country, were called Aztccks, or 
Aztekas; and were, as the Spanish history informs us, usurpers, 
hiving come from the north, from a counlry which they called 
Altaian. 

This country of Aztalan, Baron Humboldt says, " we must look 
for at least north of the 42d degree of latitude." He comes to this 
conclusion from an examination of the Mexican or Aztecs manu- 
scripts, which were made of a certain kind of leaves, and of skins 
prepared; on which, an account in painted hicorglyphics or pic- 
tures, was given of their migration from Aztalan to Mexico, and 
how long they halted at certain places, which, in the aggregate, 
amounts to " four hundred and sixteen years-" 

The following names of places appear on their account of their 
journeying*, at which places they made less or more delsy, and 
built towns, forts, tumuli, &c 

1st. A place of Humiliation, and a place of Grottoa. It would 
seem st this place they were much afflicted and humbled ; but in 
what manner is not related ; and also at this place, from the term 
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grottoes, that ilnu i place of caverns tod dens, probably where 
they at first bid, dwelt, till they built a town, tod cleared the 
ground. Here they built the placet which tbey called Tocalco and 
Ozratan. 

3d Journey, they stopped at a place of fruit trees ; probably 
meaning, m it was farther south, a place where natun- was abun- 
dant in nuts, gropes, and wild fruit trees. Here they built a mound 
or tumuli, and, in their language, it is called a Teocali. 

Sd Journey ; when they stopped at a place of herbs, with broad 
leaves; probably meaning a place where many sueculeut plants 
grew, denoting a good soil ; which invited them to pitch their tents 
here. 

4th Journey ; when they came to a place of human bones ; where 
they, either during their stay had battles with each other, or with 
some enemy, or they may have found them already there, tbe re- 
lics of other nations before them ; for, according to Humboldt, this 
migration of the Aztecas, took place A. D- 778 ; to that other na- 
tions certainly had preceded them, also from the north. 

5th Journey ; they came to a place of Eagle*. 

6th Journey ; to a place of precious stones, and mineral*. 

7th Journey ; ts a plsce of spinning, whore they manufactured 
clothing of cotton, barks, or of something proper for clothing of some 
sort, and mats of rushes and feathers. 

8th Journey; (hey came to another place of eagles, called the 
Eagle-mountain, or in their own language, QanuUli Tepee : Te- 
pee, says Humboldt, in the Turkish language, is the woid for moun- 
tain ; which two words are so mar alike, trjte and tepe, (hat it 
would seem almost an Arab word, or a word used by the Turks. 

9th. Journey; when they came to a place of walls, and the se- 
ven grottoes ; which shows (he pl.sn- bad been inhabited before, 
and these seven grottoes were cither caves in the earth, or were 
made in the side of nne mountain, by those who had preceded 
llircii. 

10th I ney; when they came to a place of thistles, sand I 

vulloies. 

I Mil Ihumiim, j wVa they came to a place of Obtideou Mi 

which is much [he ,.• v. :(h that of IsbgnHf, ■ itlilii ' •. . I d 

ii.i >■ luembcsjia. i i fowl 

in the Ur; Be 
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ing god. The obsidcon stuue, however, needs polishing, before it 
will answer » * mirror. 

12th Journey ; cune to a place of water, probably some lake, or 
beautiful fountain!, which invited their residence there ; ou the ac- 
count not only of the water, but for tubing and game. 

13th Journey ; they came to the place of the Divine Munkry, 
called, in their own language, Teoiomoco. Here, it would seem, 
they aet up the worship of the monkey, or baboon, as the ancient 
Egyptians axe known to have done. This animal is found in Mex- 
ico or New-Spain, according to Humboldt. 

14th Journey ; when they came to a high mountain, probably 
with table lands on it ; which they called CHopalleptc, or mountain 
of locusts- A place, says Karon Humboldt, celebrated for the mag- 
nificent via iv from the top of this hill ; which, it appears, is in the 
Mexican country, and probubl y nut far from the vale of Mexico ; 
where they finally permanently rested. 

15tb Journey ; when they came to the vale of Mexico ; having 
here met with the prodigy, or fulfilment of the prophecy, or oracle, 
which at their outset from the country of Axtalun, Huehuctlapallan, 
and Amauuemccan ; which u;i* see Humboldt, 2d vol- p. 185,) 
that the migrations of the Aztccks should not terminate till the 
chiefs of the nation should meet with an Eagle, perched on a caclxa 
tret ; «t such a place they might found a city- This was, as their 
bull-hide books inform us, in the vale of Mexico. 

We have related this account of the Aztecs migration from the 
country of Aztalan, Huehuetlapallan, and Amaquemccan, from the 
regions of north latitude 42 degrees, merely to show that the coun- 
try, provinces, or districts, so named in their books, must have been 
the country of Ohio, Mississippi and Illinois, with the whole region 
thereabout ; for these are not far from the very latitude named by 
Humboldt as the region of Aztalan, &c. 

The western country is uoir distinguished, by the general name 
of the " lake country," and why, because it is a country of lakes ; 
and for the same reason, it was called the Mexicans, Aztecs, In- 
dians, Axtalm, because in their language, atl is water, from which 
Aztalan is doubtless * derivitive as well also as their own name as 
a nation, or title, which was Aslecat, or people of the Lakes. 

This account, derived from the Mexicans since (heir reduction 
by the Spaniards, gathered from the researches of learned tiavel- 
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Icrs, who hare, for the very purpose of learning the origin of the 
people of this country, penetrated not only into the forest retreat* 
in the woods of Mexico, bat into the mysteries of oVir hard lan- 
guage, their theology, philosophy and astronomy. TLis account of 
their migration, as related above, is corroborated by the tradition of 
the Wyandot Indians. 

We come to a knowledge of this tradition, by (be rwans of a 
Mr. William Walker, some time Indian agent for. our government ; 
who, it seems, from a pamphlet published, 1828, by Frederick Fsl- 
ley, of Sandusky, giving Mr. Walker's account that • great many 
hundred years ago the ancient inhabitants of America, who were 
the authors of the great works of the west, were driven away from 
their country and possessions, by barbarous and savage hordes of 
warriors, who came from the north and northeast ; before whose 
power and skill in war, tbey were compelled to (lee, and went to 
the south. 

After having been there many hundred years, a remit r cane 
back into the same country, from whence these ancient people had 
been driven, which we suppose is the very country of Aztalaa, or 
the region of the western slates ; bringing the intelligence that a 
drendful Irani had landed on their coast along the sea, which was 
spreading among them havoc and death, by means of fire and thun- 
der ; and that it would, no doubt, travel all over the country, for 
the iarne purpose of destruction. 

This beast whose voice was like thunder, and whose power to 
kill, was like fire, we have no doubt, represents the cannon and 
small arms of the Spaniards, when they first commenced the Bor- 
der of the ancient people of South America, many tribes or naiioaa 
of which were, from time to time, derived from the northern part 
of our continent, long before the northern hordes devastated the 
country of Aztalan, Huchuetlapan, and Amaqucmecan, and with 
reason, believed to be from Asia; of Tartar, Hebrew, and 
Si \iiii:tn origin ; from their dreadful propensity to war and 
On . I, which is still characteristic of oar northern and western to" 
tfian*. 
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SUPPOSED USES OF THE ANCIENT ROADS CONNECTED WITH 

THE MOUNDS. 

AwcrEWT roads, or highways, which In many parts of the west, 
•re found willed is on both aides for many miles, where the forest 
treea tre growing as abundant, and as large and aged, as in any 
part of the aurrounding woods. 

We hare already mentioned several roads which have always 
been found connected with some great wnrka ; a* at Piketoo, Ports- 
mouth, Newark, Licking county, and at the works on the little Mi- 
ami river. These road* where they have been traced, are found 
to communicate with some mound, or mountain, which had been 
•baped by art to suit the purposes of those who originated these 
stupendous works. The circumstance of their being walled in by 
banks of earth, leaving from one to four and six rods space between, 
has ezeited much inquiry, as to the reason and purposes of their 
construction. Bat may not this grand characteristic of the people 
of the west, in road building, be illustrated by comparing a prac- 
tice of the Mexicans with this fact. We will show the practice, 
and then draw the conclusion. 

" The Mexicans believed, according to • very ancient tradition, 
that the end of the world would take place at the termination of 
every eyele of fifty-two years ; that the sun would no more appear 
on the horizon, and that mankind would be devoured by evil 
genii of hideous appearance, known under the name of TziUiav 
inies. 

On the last day of this great cycle of tine, of fifty-two years, 
the sacred fires were extinguished in all their temples, and dwel- 
lings, and every where, all the people devoting themselves to pray- 
er, no person daring to light a fire at the approach of the night ; 
the vessels of clay were broken, garments torn, and whatever was 
moat precious was destroyed, because every thing appeared useless 
at the tremendous moment of the last day. 

Amidst (his frantic superstition, pregnant women became the ob- 
jects of peculiar horror to the men ; they caused their faces to ha 
hidden with masks made with paper of (ha agave ; tbey were avsjaj 
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imprisoned in the store houses of maize or com, from a persuaniou, 
that if the catastrophe took place, the women transformed into ti- 
gers, would make common cause with the evil geuii, and avenge 
themsclvci of the injustice of the men. 

As soon as it was dark, the grand procession, called the festival 
of the new fire commenced. The priests took the drew of the 
gods, and followed by an immense crowd of people, went in solemn 
train to the mountain of Hmachthcatl, which was two leagues or 
six miles from Mexico. This lugubrious march was called (he 
march of the gods ; which was supposed to be their final departure 
boot their city, and possibly never to return ; in which event, the 
end of the world was come. 

When the procession had reached the summit of the mountain, 
it waited till the moment when the Pleiades, or the seven stars, as- 
cended the middle of the sky, to begin the horrible sacrifice of a 
human victim, stretched on the stone of sacrifice, having a wooden 
disk on the breast, which tbe priest inflames by friction. The corpse 
after having received a wound in the breast, which extinguished 
life, while he lsy, or was held on the fatal stone, was kid oa the 
ground ; and the instrument made use of to produce fire by friction, 
was placed on the wound, which bsd been made with a knife of 
obsidian stone- When the bits of wood, by the rapid motion of 
the cylinder, or machine made use of for that purpose, had taken 
fire, an enormous pile, previously prepared to receive the body of 
the unfortunate victim, was kindled, the flames of which, ascend- 
ing hie,h into the air, were seen at a great distance ; when the vast 
populace of the city of Mexico, and surrounding country, filled the 
air with joyful shouts and acclamations. 

All such as were not able to join in the procession, were stationed 
on the terraces of bouses, and on the tops of tcocsllis, or mounds, 
and tumulis, with their eyes fixed on the spot, where the flame was 
' i M'pear : which, as soon as it was perceived, was a token of the 
lence of the gods, and of the preservation of man! 
r cycle of fifty-two years. 
Mi ngi rs posted at proper distances from eacli oth< r, bi 
PIISH M * of «<*•,). of i \ , ry n-Miimn pine, i sui.d tin' ssrw lire 
iiom village to \ilhis;.' (.> ihc dssiimee af mutiv l uajp i es ; and depo- 
rted it MHM in ru n ti*Mpksfroni whence it »»s ilmriluiii >l i<> all 
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shouting was redoubled, the procession went back from the moon- 
tain to the city, and they thought they could nee their gods also re- 
luming to their sanctuaries. 

The women were then released from their prisons, every one pot 
on a new dress, the temples were whitewashed, their household 
furniture renewed, their plate, and whatever was necessary for do- 
mestic use. " This secular festival, this apprehension of the tun 
being extinguished at (be epoch of the winter solstice, seems to 
present a new instance of analogy between the Mexicans and die 
inhabitants of Egypt- When the Egyptians saw the son descend 
from the Crab towards Gipricorn, and the days gradually grow 
shorter, they were accustomed to sorrow, from the apprehension 
that the aun was going to abandon the earth, but when the orb be- 
gan to return, and the duration of the days grew longer, they robed 
themselves in white garments, and crowned themselves with flow- 
ers."— Humboldt, 380, 3S4. 

This Mexican usage may have been practiced by the people of 
the west, as the roads would seem to justify, leading as they do, 
either to some mountain prepared by art, or to some mound: and at 
these processions took place in the night, so that the Pleiades, or 
■even start might be seen, it wos necessary that the Voads should be 
walled as a defenre against an enemy, who might take advantage 
under cover of the night. 

After having examined these accounts of the ancient works of 
the west, it is natural to ask, who their authors were : this can be 
answered only by comparison and conjecture, more or lest upheld, 
at circumstances, features, manners, and customs, of the nations, 
many resemble each other. 

" If we look into the Bible, we shall there learn, that mankind, 
toon after the deluge, undertook to raise a tower, high as heaven, 
designed to keep them together. Hut in this attempt they were 
disappointed, and themselves, dispersed throughout the world. Did 
they forget to raise afterwards, similar monuments and places of 
worship ? They did not, and to use the words of an inspired wri- 
ter, " high places," of various altitudes and dimensions, were raised 
on every high hill throughout the land of Palestine, and all the east, 
among the pagan nations. Some of these " high places " belonged 
to tingle families some to mighty chieftians, a petty tribe, a city, 
or a whole nation. At those " high places," belonging to great na- 
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lo England, Scotland, mni in Wales, they am that situated. At 
Inch-Tuthel, on the river Tay, tbcre ii ■ mound which resemble* 
ours on the Licking, near Newark- The camp at Comerie i* on • 
water of Ruchel, situated on a high alluvion, like ours in the west 
The aotiquities of Ardoch ire on a water Knect, their walls, ditch- 
es, gateways', mounds of defence before them, and every thing 
•bout them, resemble our work* of this character in America. 

What Pennant, in his Antiquarian Researches in the north of 
Europe, calls • pratoriim, it exactly like the circular works ronnd 
our mounds, when placed within walls of earth. Catter-thun, two 
miles from Angus, is ascribed to the ancient Caledonians, or Scotch- 
Such woiks are very common in Ohio. One on the river Loden, 
or Louthe, and another near the river Emct, arc exactly like those 
in the west. The strung resemblance between the works in Scot- 
land and those of the west, I thiuk, tsyt Mr. Atwater, no man will 
deny. In various parts of the British isles, as well as England, 
Scotland, Inland, and Wales, are abundance of those works, which 
were places of worship, burial, and defence, built by the ancient 
Picts, so called by the Romans, because they painted themselves, 
like the aborigines of this country. 

At a very early period of the globe, a small mound of earth serv- 
ed as a sepulchre and an altar, whereon the officiating priest could 
be seen by the surrounding worsuiprM'rs. Such sacred works may 
be traced from Wales to Russia, quite across that empire north, to 
oar continent ; and then across this continent, from the Columbia 
on the Pacific Ocean, to the Black River, on the east end of Lake 
Ontario ; thence turning in a southwestern direction, we find them 
extending quite to the southern parts of Mexico and Peru. 

" If there exists," says Dr. Clarke, " any thing of former times 
which may afford evidence of antediluvian manners, it is this mode 
of burial ; which seems to mark the progress of population in the 
Int ages after the dispersion, occasion by the confusion of lan- 
guages, at Babel. 

Whether under the form of a mound in Scandinavia and Russia, a 
barrow in England, or cairn in Ireland, Scotland and Wales, or 
heaps of earth, which the modern Greeks and Turks call Tepe, and 
the Mexicans, Tepee, -and lastly, in the more artificial shape of a 
pyramid in Egypt ; they had universally the some origin." 

Here we have the unequivocal opinion of • man, who baa scarce- 
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t«Wll>iwi, respecting a knowledge of 
I; who says that the tumuli, foami 

u» til parts of the earth, belong solely to the age immediately suc- 
: Noah's flood ; which rreallr favors our opinion, that this 
was wttlnl a* carry as the other part* of the earth, which 
are at a* great a distance from Moot Ararat- 

But what is the distance from Mount Ararat, by way of Hhcring 
Strait, to the aajtfb of the l"nited States, which is the regno of 
the Missouri I It is something over tea thousand miles ; nearly half 
the circuit of the globe. Mere, in the region of the Western Stales, 
we hare, by the aid of Baron Humboldt, supposed the country of 
Altaian was situated ; where the great specimens of labor and an- 
cient manners, are most abundant. If this was the way the first 
people came into America, it is very dear they could not hare, in 
the ordinary way of making a settlement here, and a settlement 
there, have arrived scon enough, to show signs of as great antiqui- 
ty, in their work* in America, as those of the same sort, found in 
the north of Europe. Some other way, therefore, we are confident, 
the first inhabitants must have pursued, sn that their works in 
America, might compare, in chsrarter and antiquity, with those of 
other nations. From Ararat, in a westerly course, passing through 
Europe, by war of the countries now situated in Russia in Europe, 
to the Atlantic, the distance is scarcely fire thousand mile* ; not 
half the distance the route of Bbering*s Strait would hare been. 
And if the Egyptian tradition be true, respecting the island Ata- 
lantis, and the conjectures of naturalists about a union of Europe 
and America on the north, there was nothing to hinder their settling 
here, immediately after their dispersion. 

It is supposed the fint generation* initnedistrly succeeding the 
flood, were much more enlightened than many nations since that 
period ; the reason is, tliey had not yet forgotten tliot which they 
had learned of the manners of their antediluvian ancestry from No- 
ah ; but as they spread and diverged asunder, what they had lean*- 
ed from him concerning the creation, architecture, and the culture 
of the earth before the flood, they lost, and so retrograded to *a- 
ragism. 

It is true, the family of Shem, of whom were Abraham, Isaac, 
Sculsr providence of God, retained, unadnl- 
I hi«tcry of the creation, and of man, till the 
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time Motes embodied it in ■ book, eight hundred and fifty-seven 
years after the flood. But the rest of the nations were left, in this 
respect, to mere recollections, which, as soon as they divided and 
subdivided, became contradictory and monstrous. 

But the authors of the great works found in the west, seem to 
have retained the firtt ideas received from their fathers at the era 
of the building of Babel, equally, if not superior, to many nations of 
Europe, as they were in the year eight hundred after Christ. This 
is consented to on all hands, and even contended for by the histo- 
rian Humboldt In order to shew the reader the propriety of be- 
lieving that a colony, very soon after the confusion of the language 
of mankind, found their way to what is now called America, we 
give the tradition of the Azteca nation, who once inhabited Alta- 
ian, the country of the western states, but were, at the era of the 
ronguest of South America, found inhabiting the vale of Mexico, 
because they had, as we have shown, been driven away by the ir- 
ruptions of the Tartarian Indians, as follows : 



TRAITS OF TJIE MOSAIC HISTORY FOUND AMONG THE AZ- 
TECA NATIONS. 

The tradition commences with an account of the deluge, as they 
had preserved it in books made of the buffalo and deer akin, on 
which account there is more certainty than if it had been preserved 
by meie oral tradition, handed down from father to son. 

They begin by painting, or at we would say, by telling u* that 
Noah, whom they call Tezpi, saved himself, with his wife, whom 
they call Xochiquetzal, on a raft or canoe. Is not this the ark ? — 
The raft or canoe rested on or at the foot of a mountain, which they 
call Colhuacan , is not this Ararat ? The men born after this deluge 
were born dumb ; is not this the confusion of language at Babel ? 
A dote from the top of a tree distributes languages to them in the 
form of an olive leaf; is not this the dove of Noah, which returned 
with that leaf in her mouth, as related in Genesis ? They say that 
on this raft, beside Texpi and bis wife, were several childrtn, and 
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, with grain, tbe preienrttion of which was of importance 
I . „ not this, in almost exact accordance with what was 
aared a the ark with Noah, as stated in Genesis. 

When the peat spirit, Tczcatlipocs, ordered tbe waters to with- 
draw, Texpi sent oat Iron his raft a rultvrt, which never retured, 
w (ceaaat of slat great quantities of dead carcasses which it found 
w fc t j ayaa ; is not this the raven of Noah, which did not return 
j, w the second time, for the very reason here as- 

^1 ^ tie Mexicans ■ Tezpi sent other birds, one of which 
t»r tsasasaicg bird; this bird alone returned, holding in its 
ach covered with leaves ; is not this the dove ? Tezpi 
fresh verdure now clothed the earth, quitted his raft 
■car the a nn tr ! -" Colhuacan ; is not this an allusion to Ararat of 
\a*a- They say tbe tongues which the dove gave to mankind, 
wcte iatnisrrj varied ; which, when received, they immediately 
Bat among mesa there were .fifteen head* or chit/t of 
, which were pcroattcd to speak the same language, and 
Taltccks, the Aculbucans, and Aztec* nations, who 
asehrcs together, which was very natural, and travel- 
ed, they knew not where, but at length arrived in the country of 
v ,:,!.», or the lake country. 

The plate or engraving presented here, is a surprising represent- 
ation of the IVluge of Noah, and of tbe Confusion of the Ancient 
l-angaage, at the building of the Tower of Babel, as related in thm 
t*><«. of Qsajtsjtj see chap. 7 and 11. 

W* haw demed the subject of this plate from Baron Humboldt 'a 
wluss* of Hescaichcs in Mexico, who found it painted on a mano- 
avrift book, made of the leaves of some kind of tree, suitable for 
ta» purpose, after the manner of the ancient nations of the sultry 
tart* of Asia, around the .Mediterranean. 

Asaoag the vast multitude of painted representations found by 
<fcja author, on the books of the natives, made also frequently of 
ah hat of animals, were delineated all tlie leading circum- 
•kitl history of the deluge, of the fall of man, and of the se- 
tof the woman by the means of the serpent, the first murder 
ed by Caio, on the person of his brother Abel. 

aver, here presented, shows no more than a pde- 
"i Noah afloat on a raft, or as the traditions of 
on s tree, a canoe and some aay even in a 
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vessel of huge dimensions. It also shown, by the group of men 
approaching the bird, • somewhat obscure history of the confusion 
of the ancient language, at the building of Babel, by representing 
them as being born dumb, who receive the gift of speech from a 
dove, which flutter! in the branches of the tree, while she presents 
the languages to the mute throng, by bestowing upon each indivi- 
dual a leaf of the tree, which is shown in the form of small com- 
mas suspended from its beak- :• 

The circumstance of their being bom dumb, points out as dear- 
ly as tradition can be expected to do, the confusion of language ; 
as being dumb is equivalent to their not being able to converse 
with each other, or their not being able to converse, was equivalent 
to their being bom dumb 

Among tbc different nations, according to Humboldt, who inha- 
bited Mexico, were found paintings which represented the deluge, 
or the flood of Tezpi. The nam person among the Chinese is 
called Fohi and Yu-ti, which is strikingly similar to the Mexi- 
can Ttzjri, in which they show how he saved himself, and his wife, 
in a bark, or some say, in a canoe, others, on • raft, which they 
call, in their language, a huahuate- 

The painting, of which the plate is the representation, shows 
Tezpi, or Noah, in the midst of the waters, lying on his hack. The 
mountain, the summit of which is crowned by a tree, and rises 
above the waters, is the peak of f'olhucan, the Ararat of the Mexi- 
cans. The bom which is represented on the hieroglyphic, is the 
mountain Colhucan. At the foot of the mountain, on each side, 
appear the heads of Noah and his wife. The woman is known by 
the two points extending up from her forehead, which is the uni- 
versal designation of the female sex among the Mexicans. 

In the figure of the bird, with the leaves of a tree in its beak, is 
shown the circumstance of the dove's return to the Ark, when it 
had been sent out the second time, bringing a branch of the olive 
in its mouth ; but in their tradition it had become misplaced, and 
is made the author of the languages- Thai birds have a language, 
^waa believed by the nations of the old world. Some of those na- 
tions retain a surprising traditional account of the deluge ; who say 
that Noah embarked in a spacious acalH or boat, with his wife, his 
children, several animals, and grain, the preservation of which was 
of great importance to mankind. When the Great Spirit, Tezcat- 
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lipoea, ordered the waters to withdraw, Tezpi, or Nodi, •cut out 
from Lin boat a vulture- But as the bird's untural food was that of 
dead carcasses, it did not return, on account of the great number 
of those unaasn with which the earth, now dried in some places, 
•bounded. 

Tezpi sent out other birds, one of which was the bumming bird ; 
this bird alone returned again to the boat, holding in its beak a 
branch, covered with leaves. Tezpi now, knowing that the earth 
was dry, being clothed with fresh verdure, quitted bis bark near the 
mountain Colhucan, which is equivalent to that of Ararat. 

Tbe purity of litis tradition « evidence of two things: 1st, thst the 
book of Genesis, as written by Moses, is not as some have imagm- 
rd, a cunningly devised fable, as the e Indians cannot be accused 
of Christian priestcraft, nor yet of Jewish priestcraft, their religion 
being solely of another cast, wholly idolatrous. And second, thst 
the oantinents of America, Africa, and Asia, were anciently united, 
so that the catlirr nation* came directly over after the confusion of 
the ancient language and dispersion — ou which account its purity 
has been preserved more than among the more wandering tribe* of 
the old continents. 

As favoring this idea, of tlieir coming immediately from the re- 
gion of the tower of Babel, their tradition goes on to inform us, that 
the tongues distributed by this bird were infinitely various, and 
dispersed over tbe earth ; but that it so happened that fifteen heads 
of families were permitted to speak the same language, these are 
the tune shown on the plate. These travelled till they came to a 
country which they called Aztalan, supposed to be in the regions of 
the now I'nited States, according to Humboldt. As favoring this 
idea, we notice the word Aztalan, signifies in their language, train-, 
at a country of much water Now, no country on the earth better 
raits this appellation than the western country, on account of the 
vast number of lakes found there. 

There is another particular in this group of naked, dumb ha- 
man beings, worthy of notice, which is, that neither their counte- 
nances nor form of their persons, agree at all with the countenancea^ 
or formation of the common Indians ; they suit far better to the face 
of the ancient Britons, Greeks, Romans, C'srthagenians and Phoe- 
nicians. 
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If so, it it evident that the Indians are not the first people who 
found their way to this country. Among these ancient nations are 
found many more traditions corresponding to the accounts given by 
Moses, respecting the creation, the fall of man by the means of a ser- 
pent — the murder of Abel by hii brother, fce. ; all of which are 
denoted in their paintings, as found by the earlier travellers among 
them, since the discovery of America by Columbus, and carefully 
copied from their books of prepared hides, which may be called 
parchment, after the manner of the ancients of the earliest ages. 

We are pleased when we find such cTidence, as it goes to the 
establishment of the truth of the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, evidence so far removed from the sceptic's charge of •priest- 
craft hem among the tinsophiscatrd nations of the earlier people of 
America. 

Clavigero, in his history of Mexiro, says that Among the Chiap- 
anese Indians, was found an ancient manuscript in the language of 
that country, made by the Indians themselves, in which it was said, 
according to their ancient tradition, that a certain person, named 
Koran, was present at that great building, which was made by or- 
der of his uncle, in order to mount up to heaven ; that then every 
people was given its language, and that Votan himself was charged 
by God to make the division of the lands of Anahuac — so Noah di- 
dived the earth among bis sons. Votan may have been Noah. 

Of the ancient Indians of Cuba, several historians of America 
relate, that when they were interrogated by the Spaniards concern- 
ing their origin, they answered, they had heard from their ances- 
tors that God created the heavens and the earth, and all things : 
that an old man having foreseen the deluge with which God de- 
signed to chastise the sins of men, built a large canoe and embark- 
ed in it with his family, and many animals ; that when the inun- 
dation ceased, he sent out a raven, which, because it found food 
suited to its nature to fied nn, ne\ _r rrtuned to the canoe ; that he 
then sent out a pigeon, which soon returned, bearing a branch of 
the Hoba tree, a certain fruit tree of America, in its mouth ; that 
whin the old man saw the earth dry, he disembarked, and having 
mode himself wine of the wood grape, he became intoxicated and 
fell asleep ; that then one of his sons made ridicule o," his naked- 
ness, and that another son piously covered him ; that upon waking 
be blessed the latter and cursed the former Lastly, these island- 
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rrt beM ittut they had their ori|(in from the accursed son, and there- - 
lore went dmost nuked , that the Spaniards, as tin y were clothed, 
descended perhaps from the other. 

Many of the nations, ssyt Clavigero, of America, have the tame 
tradition, agreeing nearly to what we have already related. It was 
the opinion of this author, that the nation* who peopled the Mex- 
ican empire, belonged to the posterity of Naphtuhim — (the same we 
imagine, with Japheth ;) and that their ancestor* hating left Egypt 
not long after the confusion of the ancient language, travelled to- 
wards America, crossing over on the isthmus, which it is supposed 
united American with the African continent, but since has 
bpaten down by the operation of the water* of the Atlantic 
on the north, anil the Southern ocean on the south, or by the ope- 
ration of earthquakes. 

Now, we consider the comparative perfection of the preservation 
of this IHbk account, aa an evidence that the people among whom 
it was found must have settled in this country at a very early pe- 
riod of time alter the llood, and that they did not wander any more, 
hut peopled the continent, cultivating it, building towns and cities, 
after their manner ; the vestigea of which are to abundant to this 
day ; and on this account, viz., their fixedness, their traditionary 
history was not as liable to become lost, as it would have undoubt- 
edly been, had they wandered as many other nations of the old 
wwjIJ have, among whom scarcely a vestige of their origin is found 
of credible tradition, compared with this 

Krra the Hindoo nations, who, in their origin, wandet ed alto 
I roan Ararat, have not, with all their boasted refinement and anti- 
quity of orurut, at dear an account of the fiat age of the earth, aa 
these Mexicans But there is another additional reason for it, those 
coaaRteaol the east have been frequently overran by savage hordes 
(tow the wihat of northern Tartary ; wade the ancient aiajli iaf 
tit* oanbntat hare retard in poee, nil stsniau hordes iaand their 
way across, at Bhettog\ Strait, in User yeas; and, as is I 
an arcs—* af the trfchtvav, bath of ansae of the western tribes, i 
of aha Artrea aataans in Me view, were driven trans I 



If ahra we hah*** that the ant | if! wha visited ah 
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tumuli of the west, of the piesencc of a Hindoo population, as well 
as of other nations. 

Let the tradition of the nation* of Taltec and Aztcca extraction 
in Mexico, answer it. These say that a wonderful personage, 
whom they name Qutlzalcoatl, appeared among them, who was a 
white, and bearded man. This person assumed the dignity of act- 
ing as a priest and legislator, and became the chief of a religious 
sect, which, like the Songasis and the Boudhists of Indostan, in- 
flicted on themselves the most cruel penances. He introduced the 
custom of piercing the lips and ears, and lacerating the rest of the 
body, with the prickles of the agave and leaves, the throns of the cac- 
tus, ami of putting reeds into the wounds, in order that the blood might 
be seen to trickle more copiously. In all this, says Humboldt, we 
seem to behold one of those Ilislii, hermits of the Ganges, whose 
pious austerity is celebrated in the books of the Hindoos. 

Jewitt, a native of Boston, who lately died at Hartford Conn., 
was, some few years since, captured- with the crew of the vessel 
in which he had sailed, by the .Nootka Indians, at Nootka Sound, 
on the Pacific. lu his narrative of his captivity and sufferings, he 
states, that those Indians had a religious custom, very similar to 
those of the Hindoos, now in use, about the temple of Jugernaut, 
in India , which was, piercing their sides with long rods, and leap- 
ing about while the rods were in the wound. 

Respecting this white and bearded, man, much is said in their 
tradition, recorded in their books of skin, and among other things, 
that after a long stay with them, he suddenly left them, promising 
to return again, in a short time, to govern them, and renew their 
happiness. This person, named Tccpaluin, resembles, very strong- 
ly, in his promise to return again, the behavior of Lycurgus, the 
Spartan Lawgiver, who, on his departure from Lact demon, bound 
sll the citizens under an oath, both for themselves and posterity, ♦ 
that they would neither violate nor abolish his laws till his return 
and soon after, in the isle of Crete, put himself to death, so that 
bis return became impossible. 

It was the posterity of this man, whom the unhappy Montazuma 
thought lie recognized in the soldiers of Cortez, the Spanish con- 
queror of Mexico. " We know," said the unhappy monarch, in 
his first interview with the Spanish general, " by our books, that 
myself and those who inhabit this country, are not natives but stran- 
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gers, who came from a great distance. We know, also, that the 

chief who led our ancestors hither," that is to Aztalan, ** returned, 
for a certain time, to his primitive country, and thence came back 
to seek those who were here established, 1 ' who after a while, " re- 
turned again, alone. We always belii-ved that his descendants 
would one day come to take possession of this eouutry. Since you 
arrive from that region where the sua rises, I cannot doubt, but that 
the king who sends you, is our natural master." 

This chief who li'd the Azteek tribes first to Aztalan, is called 
Tecpaltzin, and seems to be the person who the monarch says, re- 
turned to hit native land, where the sun rises ; which ia m strong 
allusion to the country of Babylon, or some part of the old wotW, 
about the Mediterranean, which ia east from Mexico, where the 
sun rises, the very country where the chiefs of the fifteen tribes, 
speaking the same language with himself, first received that lan- 
guage from the bird, as before stated. 

But QuctzalcoaU, an entiaj- different character, t^pears among 
them many ages after their settlement at Mexico, as a religious 
teacher, who, Humboldt says, resembled the Boudhhrt* or Brara- 
huns of Indostan, and the hermits of the Ganges, whose pious aus- 
terities are celebrated in their Tauranas, or books of theology, and 
that the A/tera tribes, left (heir country, Aztalan, in the year of our 
I.ord 544 ; and wandered to the south ur southwest, c«ning at last 
to the yrJe of Mexico. It would appear, from this view, that as 
tike nations of Aztalan, with their fellow nations, left vast works, and 
a vast extent of country, apparently in a state of cultivation, with 
cities and villages, more in number thin three thousand, as Breck- 
enridge supposed, that they must, therefore, have settled here In 
before the Christian era. 

The peculiar doctrines of the Hindoos, we are informed, 
commenced to be taught b the east, among, what is nnir called th< 
Hindoo nation.*, by Zoroaster, about the time of Abraham, 144S 
years before the time of Confucius, who was born 551 years bed 
Christ ; so that there was time for those doctrines of Confucius i 
Zoroaster to take root in China, and to become popular, and also to 
reach America, by Hindoo missionaries, and orersprend these re- 
gions even aa early as the commencement of the Christian era. 
Of Zoroaster it is said, that he predicted the coming of the Jfe 
lain words ; and that the " wise men " of the east who 
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uw hi* star, were of hit disciples, or sect This doctrine he mux 
have learned of Shem, who, we have attempted to tbow, waa Mel- 
rhiaedck, or of Abraham, as it had been handed down from Adam, 
the first of men. But the peculiar doclriue of Confucius, which 
waa the worahip of fire, aa well a« that of the aun by Zoroaster, it 
ia likely, waa derived from the account be found among the ar- 
chive* of t k e Jewa, respecting the burning busk of Moses, which 
had taken place more than a thousand years before the time of Con- 
fucius. From this originated, in all probability, a* taught by Con- 
fiicrus, the burning of heroes, when dead, among many nations ; 
and from this, that of immolating widows, as among the Hindoos, 
on the funeral pile, taught by the Rramhun missionaries, who, no* 
doubtedly, visited America, as it joins on to Asia north, or as it 
was then possibly called, Amaquemecan, &c., and planted their be- 
lief among these nations ; the tokens of which appear so abundantly 
in the mounds and tumuli of the west. 

And this QueUalcotl, a celebrated minister of those opinions, ap- 
pear* to have been the Jit ti who announced the religion of the east 
among the people of the west. There waa also one other minister, 
or Bramhum, who appeared among the Mozca tribe* in South Ame- 
rica, whom they name Bochica. This personage taught the wor- 
ship of the Sun f and if we were to judge, should pronounce him 
• missionary of the Confucian system, s worshipper of fire, which 
was the religion of the ancient Persians, of whose country Confu- 
cius was a native. This also is evidence that the first inhabitants 
of America caJie here at a period near the flood, long before that 
worship was known, or titey would have had a know ledge of this 
Fenian worship, which was introduced by Bochica, among; the 
American nations ; which, it seems, they had not, till taught by 
this man. 

Bochica, it appears, became a legislator among those nations, 
and changed the form of their government to a form, the construc- 
tion of which, says Baron Humboldt, bears a strong analogy to the 
governments of Japan and Thibet, on account of the pontiffs hold- 
ing in -.heir hands both the secular and the spiritual reins. In Ja- 
pan, an island on the east of Asia, or rather many islands, which 
compose the Japanese empire, is found a religious sect, staled .S'iafu, 
who do not believe in the sanguinary rites of shedding either hu- 
man blood, or that of animals, to propitiate their gods. They even 
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abstain from animal food, »od Ariel bloodshed, and will not touch 
toy dead body — MmttU (ieographa, page 622. 

There is, in South America, a whole nation who eat nothing but 
vegetables, and who hold in abhorrence those who feed on flesh- 
flumboldi, page 800. Such a coincidence in the religion of na- 
tion!, can scarcely be supposed to exist unlesa they are of one ori- 
gin. " I am not ignorant, says Humboldt, p. 199, thM the Tcb- 
outsk* mutually crossed Bhf ring's Straits to make war on the inhabi- 
tants of the northwest coast of America." 

Therefore, from what we have related above, and a few pages 
back, it is clear, both from the tradition of the Aztecas, 'who lived 
in the western regions, before the)- went to the south, and from the 
fact that nations on the Asiatic side of Bhering's Straits, having 
rome annually over the Straits to fight with the ancient nations of 
the northwest ; that we, in this way, have given conclusive and 
satisfactory reasons, why, in the western mounds and tumuli, are 
found evident tokens of the presence of a Hindoo population, or at 
least, of nations influenced by the superstitions of that people, 
through the means of missionaries of that cast ; and that they Ad 
not bring those opinions and ceremonies with them when they fktt 
left Asia, after the confusion of the antediluvian language, as tod 
on by their fifteen chiefs ; till by some means, and at some period, 
they finally found this country ; not by the way of Bhering's Straits, 
but some nearer course, as we have conjectured in other places in 
this work. 

Perhaps a few words on the supposed native country of Qael- 
xalcotl, may be allowed ; who, as we have stated, is reported to 
have been a irAi'e and bearded man, by the Mexican Aztecas. 
There is a vast range of islands on the northeast of Asia, in the Pa- 
cific, situated not very far from Bhering's Straits, in latitude be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees north. The inhabitants of these islands, 
when first discovered, were found to be far in advance in the arts 
of civilization, and t knowledge of governments, of their continen- 
tal neighbors — the Chinese and Tartars. The Island of Jesao, in 
partiealar, which, of itself, is an empire, comparatively, being very 
populous ; and are also highly polished in their manners. 

The inhabitants may be denominated white , their women espe- 
cially, whom Morse, in bis Geography of the islands of Japan, Jesao 
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tod other* in ibit range, aays expressly are white, fair and ruddy. 
Humboldt say* they are • bearded race of men, like European*. 

It appear* the ancient government of these islands, especially 
that of Japan, which i» neighbor to that of Jesso, wa* in the bands 
of spiritual monarch* tod potilfr, till the 17th century. As this 
wa* the form of government introduced by Quetzalcotl, when h« 
first appeared among the Altera tribes ; which we suppose was in 
the country of Aztalan,or western states, may it not be conjectured 
that he wa* a native of some of those islands, who, in hi* wander- 
ings, had found his way to the place now called Bhering's Strait* ; 
for, indeed, anciently there may have been only an isthmus at lha t 
place, and thence to this country, on errands of benevolence ; as it 
is said in the tradition respecting him, that he preached peace 
among men, and would not allow any other offering to the divinity 
than the first fruits of the harvest ; which doctrine was in character 
with the mild and amiable manners of the inhabitants of those 
islands. 

And that peculiar and striking record, found painted on the Mex- 
ican skin-book*, which describe* him to have been a u-hile and 
itor d ed man, ia our other reason for supposing him to have been a 
native of some of these islands, and most probably Jesso, rather than 
any other country. 

The inhabitants of these islands originated from China, and with 
them undoubtedly carried the Persian doctrines of the worship of 
the .Sun and Firt, consequently, we find it taught to the people of 
Aztalan and Mexico, by such as visited them from China, or the 
islands above named ; as it is clear the sun was not the original ob- 
ject of adoration in Mexico, but rather the power which made the 
sun ; so Noah worshipped. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONIES OF FIRE WORSHIP, AS 
PRACTISED BY CERTAIN TRIBES ON THE ARKANSAS. 

Mr. Ash witnessed an exhibition of fire worship, or the wor- 
ship of the sun, as performed by a whole tribe, at the village of 
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Preserve our com aud our animal*, and Irt not famine desolate 
Hie land. 

Protect our villages, guard our lives ! Oh Great Spirit, when you 
hide your light behind the western hills, protect uifrom the Span- 
iard*, who violate the Bight, and do evil which they dare not com- 
mit in the pretence of your beams. 

Good Spirit ! make known to us your pleasure, by sending to us 
the Spirit of Dreamt. Let the Spirit of dreams proclaim your will 
in the night, and we will perform it through the day ; and if it say 
the time of some he closed, send them, Master of I jfe ' to the great 
country of soub, wliere they may meet their fathers, mothers, chil- 
dren, and wives, and where you are pleased to shine upon them 
with a bright, warm, and perpetual blaze ! 

Oh Grand, Oh Great Spirit ! hearken to the voice of notions, 
hearken to all thy children, and remember us always, for we are 
descended from thee. 

Immediately after this address, the four quadrant* formed one 
immense circle, of several deep, and danced, and sung hymns de- 
scriptive of the power of the sun, till near ten o'clock. They then 
amused and refreshed themselves in the village and camp, but as- 
sembled precisely at the hour of twelve, and formed a number of 
circles, commenced the adoration of the meridian sun. The fol- 
lowing is the liltrol translation of the midday address : 

Courage ! nations, courage ! the Great Spirit looks down upoB 
us from his highest scat, and by his lustre appears content with the 
children of his own power and greatness 

Grand Spirit ! how great arc his works, and how beautiful are 
they ' How good is the Great Spirit He rides high to behold us. 
'Tis he who causes all things to augment, and to act. He even 
now stands for a moment to hearken to us- 

Courage, nations ! courage ! The Great Spirit, now above our 
heads, will make us vanquish our enemies ; he will cover our fields 
with corn, and increase the animals of our woods. 

He will sec that the old be made happy, and that the young 
augment. He will make the nations prosper, make them rejoice, 
and make them put up their voice to him, while he rises and sets 
in their Isnd, and while his heat and light can thas gloriously shine 
ont - • W 
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out of a fire. This fire he pretended to bring with him, on his re- 
turn. It was considered holy ; the dwelling of God. The priests 
were for ever to keep it, and the people were to worship before it. 
He caused fire temples every where tb be erected, that storms and 
tempests might not extinguish it. As he considered God is dwell- 
ing in the fire, he made I te sun to be his chief residence, and there- 
fore the primary object of worship He abandoned the old system 
of two gods, one good and the other evil, and taught the existvnee 
of one Supreme, who had under bim a good and evil angrt ; the 
immediate authors of good and evil. To gain reputation, he retir- 
ed into a cave, and there lived a long time a recluse, and composed 
a book cslled the Zend Avesta, which couuins the liturgy to be 
used in the fire temples, and the chief doctrines of his religion- 
His success, in propagating his system, was astonishingly great. 
Almost all the eastern world, for a season, bowed before him. He 
is said to have been slain, with eighty of his priests, by a Scythian 
prince, whom he attempted to convert to his religion. It is mani- 
fest that he derived his whole system of God's dwelling in the fire, 
from the burning bush, out of which God >pake to Moses. He waa 
well acquainted with the Jewiah Scripture. He gave the same 
history of the creation and deluge that Moses bad given, and insert- 
ed a great part of the Psalms of David into his writings. The Me- 
bestsni, his followers, believed, in the immortality of the soul, in 
future rewards and punishments, and in the purification of the body 
by tire, after which they would be united lo the good. — Mtmk't 
Ecclaitutit at History, page 78. 

From the same origin, that of the burning' bu«h, it is a'tngethcr 
probable, the worship of lire, for many ages, obtained over the 
whole habitable earth . and is still lo be traced iu the funeral piles 
of the Hindoos, the beacon tiret of the Scotch and lii-h, the peri- 
odical miduight fires of the Mexicans, and the couucil tin * of the 
North American Indians, around which they dance. 

A custom smoog the natives of New Mexico, as related by Baroo 
Humboldt, is exactly imitated by a practice found still in some parts 
of Ireland, among the descendants of the ancient Irish. 

At the commencement of the month of November, the great fire 
of Samhuin is lit up, all the culinary fires iu the kingdom being 
first extinguished, as it was deemed sacrilege to awaken the win- 
ter's social flame, except by a spark snatched from this sacred fire ; 
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on which account, ihc month November is culled, in the Irish Ian- 
guagc, Sainhuin- 

To this day, the inferior Irish look upon bonfires, as sacred ; they 
lay their prayers, walking round them the young dream upon their 
ashes, and the old take this fire to light up their domestic hearths, 
imagining some secret undefinable excellence connected with it 



A ITKTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTERN ANTIQUITIES. 

« I hare a brick, " says Mr. Atwatrr, " now before me, over 
which by. whew (sand, wood, ashes, charcoal, and human bones, 
hurat in a Urge and hot fire. And from what was found at Circle- 
villas *» *w aaoasd already described, it would seem that females 
wrr* mok Uam Wot with the males. I need not say, that this 
cwatvaa was derived from Asia, as it is well known, that is the only 
n isjavi to took to fiat the origin of sack a custom. The Greeks 
tad Kuaaatw piacwasi haraiaf thru illustrious dead ; it was prac- 
tised hy several other nation*, but they all derived it from Asia. 

la IV Clarke's volume of Travels from St. Petersburg!) to the 
Ottawa, in the year ISO , and in his Travels in Rossis, Tartary, 
»uJ Turkey, it is said, conical mounds of earth, or tumuli, occur 
vvrv frequently. The most remarkable may be seen between Yc- 
ujbiskv and Voldsi, on both sides of the road, and they continue 
over the whole country, from the latter place to Jedrova, and finally, 
over the whole Russian empire The author of the travels above 
alluded to, says, ," There are few finer prospects than that of Wor- 
«Mu, viewed a few miles from the town on the road to Pautoosky . 
Througltout the whole of this country, are seen, dispersed over 
immense plains, mounds of earth, covered with fine turf, the sepul- 
tures of the ancient world, common to almost every habitable 
country " 

Thia country, (Russia in Europe) from Petersburgh to the Cri- 
me*** **JfJg|^jbe Blsck ses, the region over which Adam Clarke 
try neighliorliood of Monnt Ararat ; nn d from 
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the circumstance of the likeness existing between the mounds and 
tumuli there, which Clarke says are the 'tombs of the ancient world,' 
and those of the tame character, North and South America, wc 
draw the conclusion, that they belong, nearly to one and the tame 

en of time ; viz : that immediately succeeding the confusion of 
language, at the building of Babel. 

We are told in the same volume of travels, that " the Cossacks 
, at Ekaterindara, dug into some of these mounds, for the purpose 
of making cellars, and found in them several ancient vases," earth- 
en vessels, corresponding exactly with vaaea found in the western 
mounds. Several have been found in our mounds, which resem- 
ble oue found in Scotland, described by Pennant- A vessel appa- 
rently made of clay and shells, resembling in its form, a small keg, 
with a spout on one side of it, formed like the spout of a tea-kettle, 
with a chain fastened to each end, made probably of copper, of 
which Mr. Atwater has not informed ua. This chain answered as a 
bail or handle ; exactly on its top, or aide, under the range of the 
chain handle, is an opening of an exact circle, which is the mouth 
of this ancient tea-kettle. — See plate, tetter A. 

In the Russian tumuli are found the bones of various animals, a* 
well as those of men. In the western tumuli are found also, the 
hones of men, as well as the teeth of bears, otters, and beavers. 

Thus we leant, from the most authentic sources, that these an- 
cient works existing in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, are simi- 
lar in their construction, in the materials with which they were rais- 
ed, and in the articles found in them- 

Let those who are constantly seeking for some argument to over- 
throw the history of man by Moses, consider this fact. Such per- 
sons have affected to believe, that there were different stocks or 
races of men derived from different original fathers ; and in this 
way they account for the appearance of human beings found on 
islands. But this similarity of works, of language, and of tradition, 
relating to the most ancient history of man, indicates, nay mare, 
establishes the fact, that all men sprung from but one origin, one 
first man and woman, as Moses has written it in the book of 
Genesis. 

When Dr. Clarke was travelling in Tartary, he found a place 
called Icernett, situated in the 'urn of a river ; he iuquried die mean- 
ing of the word ? and found that Ivemess, in their language, aigni- 



I m m turn. Whoever look* into Pennant'* Tour, nil! aee a plate, 
ruling a town in tbe turn of a river, in Scotland, called by 
the same name, Icrmes*. Tbe name* of not a few of tbe mm 
In lTlMnd, Scotland, and Wale*, are tbe names also of rivers in 

Tanaiy. 

S*sar Wave supposed that all the great work* of tbe west, of 
treating, belong to our present race of Indians, 
war* with each other, have driven tbemserres 
penuits, and thinned away their numbers, to that 
sha* ah* wild animal* and fishes of tbe rivers, and wild 
w»rt found sumcient to give them abundant sop- 
•ccoawrt, they were reduced to aavagisn. 
Hktt law* |» answered by taw Antiquarian Society, a* follows I 

* Mavt «at a* *— a w wweaf ladnat* erer buried their dead in mound* 
«*> wii la— ■ wT«*v sVry arw^aaassrd with the use of silver, « 

i esswaawhr nungs* have ban found. Did 
l«jf ajar ewawas* warn saw bodies of distinguished cbiefc, 
ens* sans* a hsfty tumulus over tbe urn coo- 
K**s sW h f n- erect any thing like tbe 
ISaawCss**: Dm awry aw dig such well* 

* **•> aVaaal «t IsVaMav l\awa*a*aa*V assi **Wc aB, anew as those 

■*» IMk V«WM IM as** ■ i wesaris from u l i n wn s 

WsMaa, vnaai *>«M saaas aaawk fo Iswty ? Did they ever make 
«JM %>*s»*V»> aw #*A I i | i n 1 1 s n aW «W a i ss ti nal gad* of India, 

t> «ww wa n a si* a, aWy newer baa* : aw, aw( eves tbeir tra- 
asswaaawr W aVt eanarwc* of sweb things, a* fort*, 
raV, sasaand*, walti cawlnsisf, between awe and two 
tea a»« b sn drr d seres of land ; aoaae of them of 
i as* earth, twesty sect as truck oesa, and exceeding 
, %*» storks requiring too much labor, for Indian* ever to bare 

TVs as jil rsas* found in our saoauks* never belonged to a people 
*ik« mm IsdMSw The Utter are a tail, and rather (lender, straight 
but those found in tbe barrows and tumuli, were 
high, though a few were sis. Their foreheads 
bones rather high, their fares were very short sad 
and their chin* very 
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But Morse, tins geographer, say*, page G29, the Tartars hare 
am all eyes, and not of the oblique form, like the Mouguls awl Chi- 
nese, neither of which seem to correspond with the Urge eyed race 
who built the mounds and tumuli of the west ; on which account 
we the more freely look to a higher and more ancient origin for 
these people- The Indians of North America, mi features, com- 
plexion, and form, and warlike habits, suit far better the Tartaric 
character, than the skeletons found in the mounds of the west. The 
limbs of our fossils arc short and thick, resembling the Germans 
more than any other Europeans with whom we are acquainted. 

There is a tradition among the Germans, (hat, in ancient times, 
some adventurers of their nations, discovered the region now called 
America, and made settlements in it; but that, subsequently, they 
became amalgamated with the inhabitants whom they found alrea- 
dy here ; whether of Indian, or of the more ancient race of men 
before them, is not known. 

We have conversed with one German on this subject, who re- 
lates that be was acquainted with a family of Germanic origin, who 
once were in the possession of a Bible, printed about 200 years 
since, in Germany. In this Bible was an account of the discovery 
of America. We have taken considerable trouble to discover this 
Bible in some branch of the family, but have uot been able; but 
have found a part or bunch of the family, who knew that such a 
volume was once in the possession of their ancestors ; but where it 
is, or whether it is worn out, they knew not. 

Germany is situated east of England, und parts of it lie along the 
coast of the Atlantic, or North Sea, in north latitude 63 degrees 
From whence voyagers may have passed out between the north end 
of Scotland and the south extremity of "Id Nwway, by the Shet 
land and Faroe islands, directly in the course of Ictland, Greenland 
and the Labrador coast of America. This is as possible for the 
Germans to have performed, as for the Norwegians, Danes and 
Welch, in the year of our Lord louo, as shown in another part of 
this work. 

An idol found in a tumulus near Nashville, Tennessee, (tee 
Plate, letter B. j and now in the .Museum of Mr. Clifford, of Lex- 
ington, is made of clay, peculiar for its fineness. With this clay 
was mixed a small portion of gypsum or plaster of Paris. This 
idol was made to represent a man, in a state of nudity or nakedness, 
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to the body, 
a Met and cake upon its head. la 
all these respects, a* well as in the pecaKar Msstr of plating the 
hair, it is exactly such an idol a* Piottasor Pallas (bund ia hii tra- 
vels in the southern part of the Rasaiaa caapirr . 

A eastern among the indent Greeks, but hare given rise to the 
farsaabon of each aa idol ; which was copied by the Asiatic ances- 
tors of the people who brought it with theaa front Asia to the woods 
of America. This ensCosa was— When a rictim was deatioed to 
be sacrificed, the sacred fillet was boaad apoa the bead of the idol, 
the victim and priest- The tailrd cake was placed upon the head 
of the victim only ; it was called " Mola," hence immolarc, or iav 
snolabon, in later times was used to signify any kind of sacrifice- 
On this idol, (see the Plate, letter B.,) found near Nashville, tbt 
sacred fillet and salted cake are represented on its head : it is sup- 
posed the copy of this god was borrowed by the Greeks from the 
Persians from whence it might also have been copied, in liter 
times, by the Chinese nations, and from thence have been brought 
to America - 

■ If the ancestors of our North American Indians, were baa aVi 
northern parts of Tartary, those who worshipped this idol came 
from a country lying farther to the south, where the population was 
more dense, and where the arts had made greater prog re ss ; while 
the Tartar of the north was a hunter and a savage, the Hindoo and 
southern Tirtir were well acquainted with most of the useful arts," 
who, at a later period than that of the first people who settled this 
country, came, bringing along with them the art*, the idolt, and the 
religious nits of Hindostan, China, and the Crimea-" 

The ancestors of our northern Indians were mere hunter* ; while 
the authors of our tumuli were shepherds and husbandmen. The 
temples, altars and sacred places of the Hindoos were always situ- 
ated on the banks of some stream of water. The same obscrva- 
tion applies to the temples, altars and sacred place* of those who 
erected our tumuli- " To the consecrated stream* of Hfaritfff*— 
devotees assembled from all parts of the empire, to worship their 
1 purify themselves by bathing in the sarrrd waters. In 
try, their sacred places were uniformly on the banks of 
•cr ; and who knows but the Muskingum, the Scion, the 
the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the 
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deemed as sacred, and their banks a* thickly settled, and as well 
cultivated, aa are now those of the Ganges, the Indus, and the Ba- 
rempooter." — Amrricttn Antq Hestarchts. 

" Some years since a clay vessel was discovered, about twenty 
feet below the surface, in alluvial earth, in dinging a well near 
Nashville, Tennessee, and was found standing on a rock, from 
whence a spring of water issued- This vessel waa taken to PeaJe'a 
Museum, at Philadelphia. It contains about one gallon ; was cir- 
cular in its shape, with a flat bottom, from which it rises in a some- 
what globose form, terminating at the summit with the figure of a 
female bead ; the place where the water waa introduced, or poured 
out, was on the one side of it, nearly at the top of the globose part. 
The features of the face are Asiatic ; the crown of the head is co- 
vered by a cap of pyramidal figure, with a flattened circular sum- 
mit, ending at the apes, with a round button. The ears are large, 
extending as low as the chin. The features resemble many of 
those engraved for Raffle's history ; and the cap resembles Asiatic 
head dresses." — Am. Ant. /{etearehes. 

Another idol was, a few years since, dug up in Natchez, on the 
Mississippi, on a piece of ground where, according to tradition, long 
before Europeans visited this country, stood an Indian temple — 
This idol is of stone, and is nineteen inches in height, nine inches 
in width, and seven inches thick at the extremities. On its breast, 
as represented on the plate of the idol, were five marks, which 
were evidently characters of some kind, resembling, as supposed, the 
Persian ; probably expressilig, in the language of its authors, the 
name and supposed attributes of the senseless god of stone. — See 
the Plate, letter G. 

It has been supposed the present race of Indians fouud their way 
from Asia, by the way of Rhering's Straits, and had passed from 
thence along down the chain of noithern lakea, till they finally 
came to the Atlantic, south of Hudson's Bay, in latitude about SO 
degrees north ; Imij before the people who made the great works 
of the west. Thst this was the fact, is argued by those who con- 
tend for its belief, from their having greater knowledge of the arts 
diffused among them than the Indians. 

It is, say they, among a dense population, that these improve- 
ments are effected ; it is ben; that necessity, the mother of inven- 
tion, prompts man to subject such animals to his dominion, as he 
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discover* DK*t docile, sod best coleulsted to him in his I»- 

bort, and to supply him with food and raiment. All this, we believe - T 
aad for this rerr w o we bold the authors of our western work* 
i tawy coast here, on the plains of Shi- 
of the }'\* oaf sao of the rctpoo immediately 
•f saaVaV For k a evident, they new, 

i that I 
I to it ; and much leu, 
' ejected it. 




u» tour works hove 
dkMr o conclusion that they 
; and 
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with them such few articles of iron as have been found in tlieir 
works in an osvdized state. a 

Copper ore is very abundant, in many places of the west ; and 
therefore, as they had a knowledge of it, when they firnt came 
here they knew how to work it, and form it into tools and omacnent*- 
This is the reason why so many articles of this metal arc found in 
their works ; and even if they had a knowledge of iron ore, and 
knew how to work it, all articles made of it must have become 
oxydized, as appears from what few specimens hare been found, 
while those of copper are more imperishable- Gold ornaments are 
said to have been found in several tumuli. Silver, very well pla- 
ted on copper, has been found in several mounds, besides those at 
Circleville and Marietta- An ornament of copper has been found 
in a stone mound near Chillicolhe ; it was a bracelet for the ancle 
or wrist. 

The ancients of Asia, immediately after the dispersion, were ac- 
quainted with ornaments made of the various metals , for in the 
family of Terah, who was the father of Abraham and Nahor, we 
find these ornaments in use for the beautifying of females. See 
the servant of Abraham, at the well of Belhuel, in the country of 
" Ur of the Chaldeans," or Mesopotamia, which is not very far from 
the place where Babel stood — puling a jewel of gold upon the face 
or forehead of Rebecca, weighing half a shekel, and two bracelets 
for her wrists/) r arms. Bracelets for the same use have been 
found in the west ; all of which circumstances go to establish the 
acquaintance of those who made those ornaments of silver and cop- 
per found in the mounds of the west, equal with those of Ur in 
Chaldea. The families of Peleg, Reu, Serug, and Nahor, who 
were the immediate progenitors of Abraham, lived at an era but 
little after the flood ; and yet we find them in the possession of orna- 
ments of this kind ; from which we conclude a knowledge both of 
the metals, and bow to make ornaments, as above described, was 
brought by Noah and his family from beyond the flood. 
, A knowledge, therefore, of these tilings must have gone with 
the different people who spread themselves over the whole earth, 
and were retained by those who wandered least, as we suppose was 
the fact in relation to the first settlers of this continent, in the re- 
gions of the west. It is believed by some that the common Indian 
nations came first to this country to the northwest, and following 
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the northern lakes, fouud their way to the Atlantic ; while at • 
later period, they suppose, the more enlightened nations of China 
came the same way, and followed along down the shore of the Pa- 
cific, till they found a mild climate, along in latitude fifty, forty, 
and thirty degrees. 

But this is not possible : First, because the Indians were found 
by us as numerous on the shores of the Pacific, as on the shores of 
the Atlantic, and in all the vast country between ; dwelling where 
a people, still mora ancient than they, as we believe, once lived, 
but had forsaken their fields, their bouses, their temples, mounds, 
forts, and tumuli, and either were nearly exterminated in wars with 
them, or wandered to the south ; the small residue, the dcsMnd- 
alts of whom are found in several of the nations inhabiting South 
Ameiica, as we have shown heretofore- 

Seeood ; it would seem impossible for the people, or nations, who 
built the vast works of the west, and are evidently of the shepherd 
or agrtrnltnral cost, to have crossed the Strait, and fought their way 
thressrh hostile, cravaiag and warlike nations, till they had esta- 
hhnhrd thraaarrvos ia their very midst. It is, therefore, much 
•son ag ue a h si to it ansa, and abo to the traditions, both of the Az- 
teve oahvew u* Mcuce sad the Wyandot tribes in the west, to be- 
hove that oat Uhisw cense oa to the Continent at a moeh laser pe- 
ls*! than tbvar »ov are the authors of the works we have Describ- 
ed, aad that they had many wars with them, till, at length, they 
•VwN awkvd t» the swath. ahawaTiag for ever their country, to 
waadt-t, they know tart whither, as we have also shown. This 
vsasohaoMs ia uvt awe* hart, tar k io a matter of historic itjaanj , 
that Use - Tvhaatskss laaa.US crossed Bherinc** Straits to make 
war mi the tahahstaats of the a*thwe»t coast of Asoerfca."— flstss- 
Ms», *W l.aoov 19* 

The reader will teeoHevt o«r de s c ri pti o n of the walled towns of 
the west, surrounded with deep ditches; as found oa Paint Creek, 
Lattse Miami, Citesrt die, Marietta, Ciariaoari, Purtasnaatfa, stsd fal 
Perry county, Ohio. There is a town, (see Morse's Geography, 
vol. S, p 631,1 situated ia the regions of Momat Ararat, fat (ha 
country called Independent Tartary, hy the naane of Khiva, which 
CJ**"* t r "»»d, Kke the town in Perry county. It b sur- 
Ifch a hi K h w»!l of earth, very thick, and much higher 
within. It has three gateways ; there are turrets 
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•t small distance*, and a broad deep ditch ; the town is large, and 
occupies a considerable space, and commands a beautiful prospect 
of the distant plains, which the industry of the inhabitants has ren- 
dered very fertile ; but the bouses of this town are very low, tad 
mostly built of clay, and the roofs flat, and covered with earth. 
This town, which so exactly corresponds with the ruins of the west, 
is in that part of Asia, east of Ararat, where the primitive inhabi- 
tants, immediately after the deluge, made the first settlements. 
And from this coincidence, we are led to a belief, drawn from this 
and abundant other evidence, that the antiquity of the one is equal 
with that of the other ; that its construction is indeed of the primi- 
tive form ; which strengthens our opinion, that the first inhabitants 
of America, came here with the very ideas relative to the construc- 
tion and security of towns and fortifications, that dictated the build- 
ing of Khiva. It is allowed, on all hands, that (he people of Asia 
are wholly of the primitive stamp; their antiquities, therefore, are 
of the same character. 

" Proofs of primitive limes," says Mr. Atwater, " are seen in 
their manners and customs, in their modes of burial and worship, 
and in their wells, which resemble those of the patriarchal ages- 
Here the reader has only to recollect the one at Marietta, those at 
Portsmouth, on Paint Creek, at Cincinnati, and compare them with 
those described in Genesis. Jacob rolled the stone from the well's 
mouth," that is, from the fountain at the bottom. " Rachel de- 
scended with her pitcher, and brought up water for her future hus- 
band, and for the flocks of bcr lather." 

Before men were acquainted with letters, they raised monu 
ments of unwrought fragments of rocks, for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating the memory of events. Sueh we find raised in America. In 
the patriarchal ages, men were in the habit of burying their dead 
on high mountains and hills, with mounds or tumuli raised over 
them ; such we find in America." Mr. Atwater asks the question, 
" did they not come here as early as the days of Lot and Abraham?" 
the latter of whom lived, something more than two thousand 
year* before Christ, which would be only sbont three hundred and 
forty years after the flood, and about one hundred and fifty year* 
after the coofusion of lnnguagc at Babel. 

If so, they were acquainted more or leas with a knowledge of 
the true God, the creation of the world, with the circumstance of 
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Monboddo, however, argue* in support of his opinion, from • 
number of curious circumstances. He says that when in France, 
he was acquainted with a French Jesuit, a man of great and cele- 
brated erudition, who related to him that a companion of his, who 
was engaged in the missionary service, with himself, among the 
northern Indians in America, having lost his way in the woods, 
travelled on, he knew not whither, till he found himself among the 
Esquimaux Indians- 
Here he staid long enough to learn their language ; after whirh 
be returned to Quebec, in Canada ; and happening one day to be 
walking along the docks of that city, observed among the crew of 
a ship that was moored there, a sailor who was a native of the 
country at the foot of the Pyrenian mountain, on the side of France. 

On bearing this man speak, who was a Basque, from his know- 
ledge of the Esquimaux, obtained as above related, he understood 
what he said, so that they conversed together a while. Now, the 
language which the Basques speak, Lord Monboddo informs us, is 
absolutely a dialect of the ancient Celtic, and diners but little from 
the language of the ancient Highlanders of Scotland. 

This opinion is corroborated by a fact, noticed in a Scotch publi- 
cation, respecting an Esquimaux Indian, who accompanied one of 
the English expeditions towards the north pole, with a view to 
reach it, if possible, or to find a passage from the North Atlantic 
through to the North Pacific, by the way of Bhering's Strait ; but 
did not succeed on account of the ice- 
On board of this vessel was a Scotch Highlander, a native of 
the islsnd of Mull, one of the Hebrides ; who, in a few days time, 
was enabled to converse fluently with the Esquimaux ; which would 
seem to be a proof absolute, of the common origin, both of the Es- 
quimaux language, and that of the Basque, which is the ancient 
Scotch or Celtic. 

Also tbe same author states, that the Celtic language was spoken 
by many of the tribes of Florida, which is situated at the north 
end of the Gulf of Mexico ; and that he was well acquainted with 
a gentleman, from the Highlands of Scotland, who was several years 
in Florida, in a public character, and who stated that many of tbe 
tribes with whom be had become acquainted, had the greatest af- 
finity with the Celtic in their language ; which appeared particu- 
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lini h()«( U itill more remark inie, a* their m aoag be duco- 

. i in.) .11 I) lln trutimeou, I m raJ btu v. ti c very »mr 
I. •« u»rd in Oauiu'a celebrated aaajratif poem of the wen of 

i vl .. rtouriJicd iboul tbirteen i.uudttd \vut uro. 

IV WawM aiaatl of wvcral of the ftrtimi, brooks, mountain* and 
Vwfcawt WrtJU. are tko the nnw which ire given to unilu ob- 
fWlto, * ftr of Scotland- 

AT** «MMfei toxtaphyuciaa m • firm believer in the an- 
*jNaw£ to^aatoal «nmM of America'i hiving been vi»i(ed by | co- 

> to the ducat ery of Columbus; and 
I Welch hutoriaM, which cannot 
by Owvefien in the west, mat on the 
i «f "inaiiiih Texas, but emp- 




ha> been I 
the Welch, especially 
They tali thcmaelvc* 
■ ■ at ■ike 3fc or Mack attached to their 
uvv«* «ia>n. * the Cclti* deacripbao- 
am the bead 
-i -i fui.-J the 
» a to the white aet- 
ata spake the Welch 
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He returned again to Wales, but after a while sailed a third time 
to the newly discovered country, but has never since been beard of. 

The same account as above, U here again related, but with other 
circumstance* attending. 41 In the year 1170," which was is be- 
fore stated, in the 12lh century," Madoc, son of Owen Groynwcdk, 
Prince of \V ales, dissatisfied with the situation of affairs at home, 
left his country, as related by the Welch historian, in quest of some 
new place to settle. And leaving Ireland to the north, proceeded 
west, till he discovered • fertile country ; where leaving a colony, 
lie returned, and persuading many of his countrymen to join him, 
put to sea with ten ships, and was nerer more heard of." 

We are not in the belief that all the tribe* of the west, who have 
the name of Indian, are indeed such. There are many tribes which 
have been discovered in the western regions, as on the Red River, 
in the great American desert, west of the head waters of that river, 
and in wilds west of the Rocky Mountains; who are evidently not 
of the Tartar stock, whose complexion, language, and bearded face*, 
show them to be of other descent. 

The Indians who were liriog on the river Taunton, in Massa- 
chusetts, when the whites first settled there, had a tradition that 
certain strangers once sailed up Asoooset, or Taunton River, in 
wooden houses, snd conquered the red men. This tradition does 
not go to lessen the probability of the expedition of the Welch fleet, 
ai shove related, but greatly to strengthen it. 

This account of the Welch expedition, has several times draw a 
the attention of the world ; but as no vestige of them has been 
found, it was concluded, perhaps too rashly, to be a fable ; or at 
{east, that no remains of the colony exist. Of late years, how ever, 
western settlers have received frequent accounts of a nation inhabit- 
ing at a great distance up the Missouri, in manners and appearance 
resembling the other Indians, by speaking Welch, and retaining 
some ceremonies of the Christian worship ; and, at length, says 
lml.iv, in bis work, entitled Imlay's America, this is universally 
believed to be • fact- 
Near the falls of Ohio, six brass ornaments, such as soldiers usu- 
ally wear in front of their belts, was dug up, attached to six skele- 
tons. They were cast metal, and on one of them which was 
brought to Cincinnati, was represented a mermaid, playing upon a 
harp, which was the ancient coat of arms for the principality of 
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Wale*. The tradition from the oldest Indians, is, tbit il was at 

tbe falls of the Ohio, that the first white people were cut off by 
the natives. 

Il is well authenticated that upwards of thirty years ago, Indiana 
came to kaskaskia, in the territory, now the state of Illinois, who 
spoke tbe Welch dialect, and mi perfectly understood by two 
Weichmen then there, who conversed with them. From inforaaa- 
tkm to be relied on, tomb stones, and other monuments of tbe ex- 
I of soeh a people, have been found, with tbe year engraved, 
ding very near to that given above, being in tbe twelfth 

century. 

But long before this lost colony left Wales, Lord Monboddo says, 
America was viaited by some Norwegians, from Greenland, who, it 
was well known, were the discoverers of Greenland, in A. D. 964, 
and on that very account, it might be safely supposed they would 
push tbeir discoveries still farther west. 

Accordingly, his lordship says, the Norwegians Laving made a 
settlement in Greenland, in the end of the tenth century, some ad- 
venturers from theme about that line, which would be about eight 
b—sdrcd years ago, discovered, or rather visited, North America ; 
hw this writer supposes the continent to have been known to tbe 
prapk- of the old world, as early as the time of the acige of Troy ; 
which was about eleven hundred years before Christ ; about tbe 
hate of Solomon, or rather, an hundred years before the time of that 

Urn 

This is a point at which the publication of this book aims, vie : 
*» establish that this part of the earth waa acttled ss soon after the 
I aa any other country as far from Ararat, and perhaps sooner. 
Lata Mnabualdu says, these Greenland Norwegian adventurers 
i a sMtleaicnt about the mouth of the Kiver St. I.awrrnee ; 
whi le hs> ing l,m, u | wilJ grapes, a German among them named the 
ivm.in \ inland, as is related in the history of this discovery. Mr. 
Mv4ag< I" hi* ••«* life of Columbus, says, that aa the Norwegians 
had never ami ih<- grape vine, did not know what it was, but there 
•stug a German with Ih. •a», who waa acquainted with the grape of 
tu, mw i. ustite country, told Ihem its name, from which they nam- 
v q | aa a bo>c 

JM»jSjix..iiiil i> recorded in the Annals of Iceland ; which waa 
■nn .\ «i» ay, which la in the north of Europe; and from 
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Iceland the colony came that settled in Greenland, from thence to 
the mouth of the River St. Lawrence, about the yew 1000 A. D- 
If wich was the fact, there is nothing more natural, than that tbey 
may hare pursued up that river, even to the lake*, and have set- 
tled around them, and on (he islands in the St. Lawrence. There 
is an island in that river, called Chimney Island, so named, on ac- 
count of the discovery of ancicut cellars and fire places, evidently 
more ancient than the first acquaintance of the French with that 
country, which we suppose to have been made by these Norwegians. 

This Scottish author, in his admired work on the origin and pro- 
gress of language, as well as in other works of his, relates a vast 
number of curious and interesting circumstances, which relate to 
our subject ; one of the most rcmaiksblc, is an account of an In- 
dian mummy, discovered in Florida, wrapped up in a cloth manu- 
factured from the hark of trees, and adorned with hierogtyphical 
characters, precisely the same, with characters engraved on a 
metal plate, found in an ancient burying ground, in one of the He- 
bride islands, north of Scotland. 

Tbia country, (Scotland) boasts of the most ancient line of kings 
that have reigned in Europe, having settled in Scotland, more than 
three hundred years before the Christian era, in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. They are of Cimbrick Chersonese origin, who 
sre derived probably, from some wandering tribe, descended from 
Japhcth, ihc white son of Noah, whose independence, the Creeks 
nor Roman* were never sble, in their widespread conquests, to wrest 
from them ; this was reserved for the English to accomplish, which 
was done in 1003. 

These islands, therefore, north snd west of Scotland, became 
peopled by their descendants at an early day. Their hardiness of 
constitution, perseverance of character, snd adventuring disposition, 
favours, in tbe strongest sense, the sceounts as recorded in their na- 
tional documents. And a reason why those documents have not 
come to light sooner, is, because they were penned some hundred 
yean before tbe invention of printing ; and laid up in tbe cabinet 
of some Norwegian chief, at a time when but few could read at all, 
and tbe means of information did not exist, to be compared with 
tbe facilities of tbe present time : therefore, it has been reserved to 
this late era, to unravel the mysteries of antiquity. 
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Id the work entitled " lr\ idk'* life of Columbus," is an account 
of the discovery of this continent, by those northern islander*, given 
in a more circumstantial and detailed manner- Sec his Appendix to 

the 3d vol. p. 292, as follows : 

"The most plausible," or credible "account" respecting those 
discoveries, " is given by Snoro Sturleson, or Stcrloins, io his Saga, 
or Chronicle of king Olaus. According to this writer, one Biorn, 
of Iceland, voyaging to Greenland in search of his father, from 
whom be had been separated by a storm, was driven by tempestu- 
ous weather, fsr to the south-west, until he came in sight of a low 
country, covered with woods, with sn island in its vicinity. The 
weather becoming favourable he turned to the north-east without 
landing, and arrived safe at Greenland- His account of the coun- 
try he had seen, it is said, excited the enterprise of Lief, son of 
Eric Rauda, (or red head) the first settler of Greenlsnd. A ves- 
sel to fitted out, and Lief and Biron departed together in quest of 
this unknown land. They (bund a rocky and sterile island, to 
which they gave the name of Helleland ; also a low, sandy coun- 
try, covered with wood, to which they gave the name of Morklsnd ; 
and two days afterwards, they observed a continuance of the coast ) 
with an island to the north of it. This last they described as fer- 
tile, well wooded, producing sgreeable fruits, snd particularly 
grapes ; a fiuit with which they were not acquainted ; but on be- 
ing informed by one of their companions, a German, of its qualities 
and name, they called the country from it, Y inland- 

They ascended a river well stored with fish, particularly salmon, 
and came to a Lake form which the river took its origin, where they 
passed the winter. 

It is vrry probable this river was the St. Lawrence, as it abound- 
ed with Salmon, and w«s the outlet of a Lake, which, it is likelyj 
was Ontario; there is no other River capable of being navigated, 
very fai from its mouth, with a sea vessel, and which comes I 
a Lake, snd empties into the sea, on that side of the coast, bet the 
St. J^awreuce. 

The climate appeared to them mild and pleasant, in corap 
being accustomed to the more rigorous seasons of the north ; on t 
shortest day in the winter, the sun was but eight hours shove I 
horizon ; hence it has been concluded, that the country was I 
e 4<>tb degree of north latitude, and was cither Newfoundland, « 
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some part of the cost of North America, about the Cult of St. 
Lawrence. It is said in those Chronicles of Sturloins, that the re- 
latives of Lief made several voyages to Vinland ; that they traded 
with the natives for peltry and furs; and th.it in 1121, a biibop, 
named Eric, went from Greenland to Vinland, to convert the in 
habitants to Christianity. 

A knowledge of Christianity among the savage Briton, Caledo- 
nians and the Welch, was introduced, as is supposed, by St. Paul, 
or some of his disciples, as early as the year of our Lord 63, more 
thnti seventeen hundred years ago. 

" From this time, about 1 121, we know nothing of Vinland, says 
Forester, in his book of northern voyages, 3d vol- 2d. chap., page 
36, as quoted by Irving. There is every appearance that the tribe, 
which still esislf in the interior of Newfoundland, and who are to 
different from the other savages of North America both in their ap- 
pearance and mode of living, and always in a state of warfare with 
the Indians of the northern coast, are descendants of the ancient 
Normans, Scandinavians, or Danes." 

In the chronicles of these northern nations, there is also tod ac- 
count of the voyage of four boat crews, in the year 1354, which 
corroborates the foregoing relations. This little squadron of fibbing 
boats, " being overtaken by a mighty tempest, were driven about 
the sea for many days, until a boat, containing seven persons, was 
cast upon an island, called FstotiUnd, about one thousand miles 
from Friesland. They were taken by the inhabitants and carried 
to a f*ir and populous city, where t'je king acnt for many interpre- 
ters, to converse with them, but none that they could understand, 
until a man was found who likewise had been cast upon that coast 
some time before. They remained several daya upon the island, 
which was rich and fruitful. The inhabitauts were intelligent and 
acquainted with the mechanical arts of Europe ; they cultivated 
grain, made beer, and lived in houses built of stone. 

There were Latin books in the king's library, though the inhabi- 
tants had no knowledge of that language and in manuscript, as 
the art of printing was not yet discovered. They had many town* 
and castles, and carried on a trade with Greenland, for pitch, sul- 
phur and peltry. Though much given to navigation, they were 
ignorant of the use of the compass, and finding the Fricslandecs 
acquainted with it, held them in great esteem ; and the king scut 
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*em, MWM barks, to visit .country to the «,„,„, cal|t . d 
Drogeo. Drogco is, most likely, . Norman OUK;uwr nD< j 
J"** *" a »"*» «f «** the . nc i en , bwookirf 

h.ly, .bout the year of our Lord 787. Drogeo U supped to hare 
been th* consent of America. Thi, voyage of the fidung aqua- 
dron, ,t appears w in 1354, more than fifty year, aA«d*<W 
very of the magnetic needle, wbich was in 1300. 

" They had newly periahed in thi, storm, but were east away 
upon the co«t of Drogeo. They found the people cannibal, and 
Hereon the point of being killed and devoured, (the* were on r 
ndiaa.,) but were spared on account of their great skill in lUhing 
Drogeo the, found to be a country of w extent, or ratberTii 
mMr •»« «be inhabitanu were naked and barb™.; but that 
tar to the southwe.t Acre w» . more civilized region aad tempe- 
rate cl.rn.te, »bere the inhabitants h.d a knowledge of gold and 
«lver l.ved in citiea, erected splendid temple, to idols, and sacri- 
ficed human victim, to them." Thi. i. . trU e picture of tbc Mex- 
icans a, found by Cortez, the Spanish conqueror of Mexieo. 

Alter the fisherman," who relates thi. account, "had resided 

ZZ/r °V COn,il " !D, ° f Bnge0 ' durin ' which ^ bad 
itZ/Z ^ * 00e cbieftian to another, and Versed 

"nous parts of ,«, certain boats of K.totil.nd, (now supp-ed to be 
Newfoundland,) arrived on the coast of Drogeo. ThT^™ 
IN on ^board of them, and acted as interpreter, .nd fol^T 

fcrjome tl me, un.,1 he became very rich ; then he fitted out a b^ric 

tflennan, who ' T * Ju « starting, the 

V«^zJS2T " command of Z-chmni; the 

^t^rrt ^JZ^: After 
a^^Mb from ih • > ^ Where ^ ■*« wiU, a 

weTdnvL't ^ with- 
er* driven by storm to Greenland. 
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No record remain* of any farther prose cation of the enterprise. 
The countries mentioned in the account written by thi* Zeno, were 
laid down on a map originally on wood. The bland Estotiland, 
has been supposed by M- Malte-Bran, to be Newfoundland ; its 
partially civilized inhabitants, the descendants of the Scandinavian 
colonists of Vinland, and the Latin books in manuscript, found in 
the king's library, belonged to the remains of the library of the 
Greenland bishop, who emigrated thither in 1121. 

Drogeo, according to the same conjecture, was Nova Scotia and 
New-England ; the civilized people to the southwest, who sacri- 
ficed human beings in rich temples, be supposes to have been the 
Mexicans, or some ancient nations of Florida or Louisiana. 

A distinguished writer of Copenhagen, it is said, was not long 
since, engaged in the composition of a work on the early voyages 
of discovery of this continent, as undertaken by the inhabitants of 
the north of Europe, more than eight hundred and thirty years ago. 
He has in his hands, genuine ancient documents, the examination 
of which leads to curious and surprising results. They furnish va- 
rious and unquestionable evidence, not only that the coast of North 
America was discovered soon after the discovery of Greenland by 
northern explorets, a part of whom remained there ; and that it was 
again visited in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
also that Christianity was introduced among the Indians of Ame- 
rica. The documents of this writer furnish even a map, cut in 
wood, of the northern coast of America, and also an account of the 
sea coast south as far down as to the Carolinas, and that a principal 
station of these adventurers was at the mouth of the river St. 
Lawrence. 

He says it was in the year 985, that America was firtl discover- 
ed by Baiske Her Juefser, but that he did .not land ; and that in 
the year 1000, the coast was visited by a man named Lief, a son of 
Eric the Red, who colonised Greenland. — Cabinet of Lit- vol. 3. 

From the discoveries of Baron Humboldt, in South America, it 
would appear that the continent of America has indeed been not on- 
ly visited by the northern nations of Europe, at a very early day, 
but also to have settled on it, and to have become the head of tribes, 
nations and kingdoms, as follows : In the kingdom of Guatimala, 
South America, the descendant* of the original inhabitants pre- 
serve traditions which go back to the epoch of a great deluge, after 
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which their ancestors, led by ■ chief called Votin, had come from 
a country lying toward the north. A* late as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in a village in Guitimala, there were of the natives who boast- 
ed their descent from the family of Votan, or Vodan. " They who 
have studied the history of the Scandinavian (old Norway) nations, 
says Humboldt, in the heroic times, must be struck at finding in 
Mexico a name which recalls that of Yotian or fWin, who reigned 
among the Scythians, and whose race, according to the very re- 
markable assertion of Bede, (an ecclesiastical historian of the 17th 
century,) gave kings to a great number of nations." This wonder- 
fully corroborates the opinion of America's having been settled in 
several parts by Europeans, at a period more ancient than even the 
history of Europe can boast 

The Shawancse tribe of Indians, who now live in Ohio, once 
lived on the Suaney river, in West Florida, near the shores of the 
southwest end of the gulf of Mexico; among these Indians, says 
Mr. Atwati-r, there is a tradition that Florida had once been inha- 
bited by irAi/e people, who had the use of iron tools. Their oldest 
Indians say, when children, they had often heard it tpoktn of by 
the old people of the tribe, that anciently stumps of trees, covered 
with earth, were frequently found, which had been cut down by- 
edged tools. — Am. Ant. Re. p. 273. And that whoever they were, 
or from whatever country they may have originated, the account, 
as given by Morse, I lie geographer, of the M;l>!err.meun wall found 
in North Carolina, goes very far to show, they had a knowledge of 
iron art ; and consequently knew how to work it, or they could 
ant have had iron tools, a* the Shawanese Indians relate. 

Morse's account is as follows: " In Rowan county, about ten 
M' lea southwest from SaUbury, two hundred from the sea, and se- 
vci-ty fiw the mountains which run across the western end of the 
•'"tn, ia found a remarkable subterraneous wall. It stands on un- 
»v< i) ground, near a small brook. The stouts of the wall are all 
m land, and contain iron ore. They are of various sizes, but 
ill) «. tubing about four pounds. All are of a long figure, 
inly so ren incites in length, sometimes twelve. The auit of 
HhMs* rs fotra the sides of the wall ; tome of these ends are square, 
oi the ha of a parallelogram, triangle, rhombus or 
i are irregular. Some preserve their 
Bgth, others terminate like a wedge. 
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Tbe alternate position of great am! little end*, aids in keeping th« 
work square The surface of tome is plain, of tome concave, of 
others convex. The concave stone is furnished vtith one convex, 
so as to suit each other. Where the stones are not firm, or shelly, 
they are curiously wedged in with others. The most irregular are 
thrown into the middle of the wall- Every stone is covered with 
cement, which, next to the stone, has the appearance of iron rust. 
Where it is thin, the rust has penetrated through. Sometimes the 
cement is au inch thick, and where wet, has the fine, soft, oily 
feeling of putty. Tbe thickness of the wall is uniformly twenty- 
two inches, the length discovered is rising of eighteen rods, and the 
height twelve or fourteen feet. Both sides of this are plastered 
with the aubstance in which the stones are laid. The top of the wall 
appears to run nearly parallel with the top of the ground, being ge- 
nerally about a foot below the surface. In one place it is several 
feet. There is a bend or curve of >i\ feet or mure, after which it 
proceeds in its former direction. The whole appears to be formed 
in the most skilful manner. Six or eight miles from this wall an- 
other has been since discovered, forty feet long, four and five feel 
high, seven inches thick only. The stones of this wall are all of 
one length." — Vnivertal Geography, p. 515. 

In the state of Tennessee, which is situated exactly on the west- 
ern end of North Carolina, are also found the " vestiges and re- 
mains of ancient dwellings, towns and fortifications, with mounds, 
barrows, utensils, aud images, wherever the soil is of prime quality 
and convenient to water." 

The bodies of two of these people were discovered in the autumn 
of 1810, in Warren county, in the state of Tennessee ; one of I 
man, the other of a child, to appearance about four years old. Tbey 
were four feet below the surface, in a situation perfectly dry ; there 
being a mixture of copperas, alum, sulphur, and nitre, in the soil 
that covered them. Their skin was preserved, though its origtiul 
complexion could not be ascertained; but the hair of their heads 
was of an auburn shade. The child was deposited in a basket, 
well wrought of smooth splits of reeds, {amndo gigauticu,) and se- 
veral singular species of cloth, as well as deer skins, dressed and 
undressed, were wrapped round and deposited with them, and two 
feather fans, and a curious belt — Morse. 
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From the discovery of those two bodies, we think we ascertain 
the inhabitants to hare been white, like the Europeans, from the 
colour of their hair ; as it is well known the Australasians, Poly- 
nesians and Malays, as well as the common Indians, have univer- 
sally black, long and shining hair. The body which » mentioned 
by Professor Mitchell, late of New- York, discovered in a nrtroaa 
care, in the western country, had rtd or $andy hair ; such was the 
colour of the hair of the Scandinavians of the north of Europe, and 
are supposed, upon authority indubitable, to have settled at Onoo- 
daga, and round about that region. See toward the close of this 
work. 

The wall discovered in North Carolina, as related above, is 
doubtless a part of a wall built for the defence of a town or city ; 
the rest may have been thrown down by an enemy, or it may have 
been never finished. The regular manner in which it was built 
and laid in mortar, shows a considerable knowledge of masonry. 
This is by no means very extraordinary, as in Europe • consider- 
able knowledge of tbe arts was in possession of the people of that 
country, derived from the Romans, who had subdued ail the island 
of England, and abandoned the country, some hundred years before 
the time of the Welch expedition to the west of Europe, as we 
shall relate by and by. 

What traits of iron instruments are found scattered over this coun- 
try, except such as hsve been buried or lost in conflicts and battles 
with the Indians, since the discovery of the country bv Columbus, 
is to be attributed to these Scandinavian and Welch settlers from 
tbe old country ; the latter about the ninth or tenth century, and 
the former long before. 

If tbe Welch, as we shall show, a few pages hence, found this 
country about the year 950, there was time enough for them to 
have established themselves in many parts, and to have built them- 
selves towns and cultivated the earth to a great extent ; as from 
about 960, till its discovery by Columbus, in 1492, would be not 
fsr from M2 years ; a longer time than has elapsed since its last 
discovery ; snd also time enough for their deserted works to be- 
aome covered with forests, of tbe sge of four and five hundred 
years. 

According to Morse, the ancestors of the Welch were the Cim- 
bri, of northern Celts, but he says the Goths from Asia having 
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seized on Germany, and a great part of Gaul or France, gradually 
repelled the Celts, and placed colonies on the island of Britain, 
three or four centuries before the Christian era ; that the Homaus 
found many tribes of the Ik-lga-, or ancient Germans, when they 
first invaded that island ; consequently, not only the Welch, but 
the English also had in part the Goths, or ancient Germans, for 
their ancestors, and were the people who, as wall as the Scandina- 
vians, discovered America, and settled here. From this view, we 
see the propriety in the tradition, which, in another place of this 
volume, we have related, as being printed in a Dutch Bible, more 
than two hundred years ago in Germany, where it is said the Ger- 
mans discovered America, and became amalgamated with the In- 
dians. It may be, that from such causes as these, are found, far to 
the west several tribes of white Indians, originated from Welch, 
German and Scandinavian ancestors ; who well might be supposed 
to have had not only a knowledge of masonry, sufficient to build 
walls, but of iron also ; the traits of which are found in many parts, 
sufficiently marked by oxydization, to throw the time of their for- 
mation beyond the last discovery of America. 

On the River Gasconade, which empties into the Missouri, on 
the southern side, are found the traces of ancient works, similar to 
those iu North Carolina. In the saltpetre caves of that region, and 
Gasconade county in particular, was dicovered, when they were 
first visited, axes and hammers made of iron , which led to the be- 
lief that they had formerly woiked those caves for the sake of the 
nitre- Dr. Beck, from whose Gazetteer of Missouri and Illinois, 
page 334, we have this account, remarks, however, "it is difficnli 
to decide whether these tools were left there by the present race of 
Indians, or a more civilized race of people. " He says it is onusu- 
al for the savages of our day, to take up their residence in caves ; 
considering them, the places to which the devil resorts; and that 
they are not acquainted with the uses of saltpetre, and would rath- 
er avoid than collect it. This author considers the circumstance of 
finding those tools in the nitre caves, as furnishing a dtgret of evi- 
dence that the country of GascoDade River was formerly settled 
by a race of men who were acquainted with the use of iron, and 
exceeded the Indians in civilization, and a knowledge of the arts. 

" But there are other facts," says he, " connected with these, 
about which there can be no mistake. Not far from this cave, is 
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found the nuu» of an ancient town. It appears to have been regu- 
larly laid out, and the dimension* of the squares, streets, and snm 

of the houses, can yet be discovered. 

Stone walls are found in different parts of the area, which are 
frequently core red with huge heaps of earth. Missouri joins Ten- 
nessee on the west, the same as the latter does North Carolina ; and 
from a similarity of the works discovered, it would appear, that at 
population, similar in manners and pursuits, inhabited a vast region 
of country, from the Atlantic side of North Carolina, to the Mis- 
souri Territory. 

These discoveries rank with the architectural works of Europe, 
in the 9th and loth centuries; as that long before that period, the 
use of stouc work had been introduced, even in the island of Bri- 
tain, by the all conquering bands of the Romans. 

If, therefore, the Danes, Welch, Normans, Icelanders, Green- 
landers, or Scandinavians, settled in this country, wiso are all of 
much the same origin, there need be no great mystery respecting 
these discoveries, as they are to be referred to those nations from 
Europe, beyond all doubt. The ancieut monuments of a country, 
says Dr. Morse, are intimately connected with the epochs of its his- 
tory ; conscqu *ntly, as the state of masonry,' or the knowledge of 
stone work, discovered, as above described, in North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Missouri, is of the same character with those of Eu- 
rope, about the time of (he Uth, 10th, Iltb, and 12th centuries, we 
conclude them to be wholly of European origin. 

About ten miles from the >pol where the relics of this town are 
discovered, on the west side of the Gasconade River, is also found 
another stone work, still more extraordinary, as it is evident that it* 
builders had, iudeed, a competent knowledge of constructing build- 
ings of that material. It is about thirty feet square, snd although 
in a dilapidated condition appears to have been erected with a great 
degree of regularity. It is situated on ahigh bold cliff, which com- 
mand* a fine and extensive view of the country on all sides- From 
thiststonc work w as found a foot path, running a devious course 
down the cliff, to the entrance of a cave, in which was found a 
quantity of ashes. These antiquities evidently form a distinct class, 
aay* Dr. Beck, of which, as yet, he had seen no description. 

Of the same class has been discovered on Noyer Creek, in Mis- 
souri, the foundation of a large itonc building, fifty-six feet in length, 
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and twenty-two in breadth, divided into four apartments- The larg- 
est room occupies about one half of the whole building, and i» 
nearly square ; a second in size ia twelve feet by sixteen, a third, 
four by sixteen, a fourth, three by sixteen feet. The outer wall ia 
eighteen iuchea thick, consisting of rough, unhewn stone ; the par- 
titions between the rooms is of the same material, of equal thick- 
ness with the outer wall. As an entrance iuto the largest room, are 
(wo door ways, the second in sire, one, and the same of the two 
others — Sre at tKr bottom of the Front itpiett. 

About eighty rods from this structure, is also found the remains 
of the foundation of a stone building, nineteen feet by fifteen, in 
size, of the same character of architecture. Oue large oval room, 
twelve feet by twelve, on an average, orcupies the centre, with a 
door way, and at each cod of the room, three feet by twelve, with- 
out any door way. It is probable the largest of these buildings was 
the palace of the chief, or king, of the tribe, clan, or nation ; where 
was held the legislative councils, and the affairs of Government 
were transacted. 

The second building, placed at the respectful distance of eighty 
rods, was probabably the prison house, and place of execution, which 
the small narrow cells, without any outside door way, would seem 
to suggest. The pcisou in whick St. Paul was confined at Rome, 
is exactly of this form and aize , which we consider a remarkable 
coincidence, unless it is allowed, this American prison house, as 
we have supposed it was, had been fashioned after the same man- 
lier. 

We have an account of this prison, which was built several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, as given by a gentleman now 
making the tour of Europe. It is ss follows : m . 

" All parts of Italy are interesting to the scholar, and many parts 
to the Christian. Thus, near Naples, at Putcoli, I saw where Paul 
landed, and I travelled between Naples and Rome on the very same 
road over which he was led prisoner to Rome , and if he was in- 
carcerated in this city, (which I see no reason to doubt) he doubt- 
less lived the greater part of the time he was here, in hisown hired 
house. I have been in the same dungeon, and seen the very pil- 
lar to which he must have been chained. 

The prison is the Mamertint, the name and history of which, is 
familiar to every one acquainted with Roman history, as it was, for 
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• long time, the only prison of the Roonu. It consists of but two 
apartments, circular, and about twelve feet diameter, tod six feet 
in height, the one over the other, both under ground. The only 
entrance to them originally, was through a small bole in the top of 
each, through which the prisoner must have been let down with 
ropes, passing through the upper to reach the lower prison. These 
dungeons were large enough for the Romans, as the trial soon fol- 
lowed the imprisonment of an offender, who, if found innocent, 
was at once liberated, but if guilty, immediately executed." — Jour- 
nal andTUegroph, Vol IV., No. 191 — 1832. 

From the Romans the German or Belgic tribes may hare derived 
their first ideas of stone work, as from the Germans the Danes de- 
rived the same. The style and manner of this building, as it now 
appears, in its ruined slate, agrees well with the buildings of the 
ancient Danes of the north of Europe, in the 10th and 1 1th cen- 
turies ; which also consisted of unhewn stone, laid up in their natu- 
ral state, the squares!, and best formed, selected, of course. In 
these buildings, ssys Morse, were displayed the first elements of 
the Gothic style, in which the ancient Belgss or Germans used to 
erect their castles, in the old world, eight or nine hundred years 
ago. Thete works of this distinct kind of antiquities, are nume- 
rous in the western countries ; the regularity, form and structure of 
which, says Dr. Beck, favors the conclusion that they were the 
work of a more civilized race than those wl.o erected the former, 
or more ancient works of America ; and that they were acquaint- 
ed with the rules of architecture, tic, of Danish and Belgic origin, 
and perhaps with a perfect system of warfare. 

At present, the walls of this trait of ancient times, are from two 
to five feet high, the rooms or which arc entirely filled with forest 
trees ; one of which is sn oak, and was, ten years ago, nine feet 
in circumference.— BtrkU Gasrlten, page 306. 
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RUINS OF THE CITY OF OTOLCM, DISCOVERED IN AMERICA. 
OF PERUVIAN ORIGIN. 

In a letter of C. S. Rafincsque, whom we have before quoted, 
to • correspondent hi Europe, we rind the following: " Some years 
■go, the Society of Urography in Paris, offered a large premium 
for a voyage to Guatimala, in South America, and for a new survey 
of the antiquities of Vuratan and Chiapa, chiefly those fifteen miles 
from Palanque, whirh are wrongly called by that naive." 

" I have," sayt this author, " restored to them the true name of 
OTOLITH, which is yef the name of the stream running through 
the rains. They were surveyed by Captain Del llio, in 1787, an 
account of which was published in English, in 1822. 

" This account describes partly the ruins of a stone city, of no 
less dimensions than *cventy-five miles in circuit ;* length thirty- 
two, and breadth twelve miles, full of palsces, monuments statues 
and uuertpftont ; one of the earliest seats of American civilization, 
about equal to Thebes of ancient Eg} pi. 

" At Bolivs, in the umr country, is another mass of ancient ruins 
and mine of historical knowledge, which no lair traveller has visit- 
ed or described ;" but have been partly described only by the fait 
historians of those countries of Smith America, the Spaniards ; but 
it ia hoped ere long will be by some lover of this great subjert. 

When the Spaniards overran that country, about three hundred 
years ago, among the Peruvians, whose territory lies on the west- 
ern side of South America, were found statues, obelisks, mausolca, 
edifices, fortresses, all of stone, equal, fully so, with the architec- 
ture of Egypt, Greece, snd Rome, six hundred years before the 
Christian era. Roads were cut through the Cordillera mountains; 
gold, silver, copper, ami led mines, were opened and worked to a 
great extent ; all of whirh is evidence of their knowledge of archi- 
tecture, mineralogy and agriculture. In many places of that coun- 
try) are found the ruins of noble aqueducts, some of which, ssys 

* Through mistake, on page 117, we have tilled these rains tu tie only 24 
nilcs in cirruit, which is here corrected. 
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Dr. Morse, the geographer, would have been thought work* of dif- 
ficult}' in civilized nations. Several pillars of atone are now stand- 
ing, which were erected to point out the equinoxes and solstice*. 
In their sepulchres were deposited and found their paintings, ves- 
sels of gold and silver, implements of warfare, husbandry, and fish- 
ing nets. 

To illustrate the architectural knowledge of the Peruvians as 
well as of some other provinces of South America, we quote the fol- 
lowing from Baron Humboldt's Researches, 1st Vol- Eng. trains- 
Amer. edt., p. 255- " This plate," referring to one which is found 
in one of the volumes of his Researches, in the French language ; 
" represents the plan and inside of the small building which occu- 
pies the centre of the esplanade, in the citadel of Cannar, suppos- 
ed to be a guard house. I sketched this drawing with the greater 
exactness, because the remains of Peruvian architecture, scattered 
along the ridge of the Cordilleras, from Cuzco to Cajambc, or from 
the 13th degree of north latitude to the equator, a distance of near- 
ly a thousand miles. Whut an empire, snd what works are these, 
which all bear the same character, in the cut of the stones, the 
shape of the doors to their stone buildings, the symmetrical dis- 
posal of the niches, and the total absence of exterior ornaments. 
This uniformity of construction is so great, that all the stations along 
the high rsad, called in that country palaces of the Incas, or kings 
of the Peruvians, appear to have been copied from each other ; sim- 
plicity, symmetry, and solidity, were the three characters, bv whicb 
the Peruvian edifices were distinguished. The citadel of Cannar, 
and the square buildings surrounding it, are not constructed with 
the same quartz sandstone, which covers the primitive slate, and 
the porphyries of Assuay ; and which appears at the surface, in 
the garden of the Inca, as we desccud toward the valley of Golan, 
but of trappean porphyry, of great hardness, enclosing nitrous 
feldspar, and hornblende. This porphyry was perhaps dug in the 
gnat quarries whicb are found at 4000 metres in height, (which 
is 1,300 feet and a fraction, making two and a third mile* in per- 
pendicular height,) near the lake of Culebrilla, nearly ten miles 
from Cannar. To cut tlte stones far the buildings of Cannar, at so 
great a height, and to bring them down, and transport them ten 
miles, is equal with any of the works of the ancients, who built 
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the cities of Pompeii, Hcrculaucuni, and Stabia, long before the 
Chriilinn era, in Naples of Italy. 

" We do out find, however," says Humboldt, " in the ruins of 
Cannar, those stones of enormous size, which we sec iu the Peru- 
vian edifices of Cuzco and the neighboring countries. Acosto, be 
says, measured some at Traquanaco, which were twelve metres 
(38 feet) long, and five metres eight tenths, (18 feet) broad, and 
one metre nine tenths (6 feet) thick." The stones made use of in 
building the temple of Solomon, were but a tritlc larger than these, 
some of which were twenty-five cubits, (43 feet 0 inches) long, 
twelve cubits (29 feet) wide, and eight cubits, (14 feat thick, rec- 
koning twenty-one inches to the cubit. 

And who is prepared to disallow that the ancestors of the Peru* 
vians in South America, did not derive their knowledge of stone 
cutting and building, from the Jews, in the days of Solomon, a 
thousand years beftre the Chistian era, which is so wonderfully 
imitated in the palaces of the Incw. 

" One of the temples of ancient Egypt is now, in its state of 
ruin, a mile and a half in circumference. It has twelve principal 
entrances. The body of the temple consists of a prodigious hall or 
portico ; the roof is supported by 134 columns. Four beautiful 
obelisks mark the entrance to the shrine, a place of sacrifice, which 
contains three apartments, built entirely of granite. The temple 
of Luxor, probably surpasses in beauty and splendor all the other 
ruins of Egypt. In front are two of the finest obelisk* in the world ; 
tbey are of rose coloured marble, one hundred feet high. 

But the objects which most attract attention, are the sculptures 
which cover the whole of the northern front. They contain, on a 
great scale, a representation of a victory gained by one of the an- 
cient kings of Egypt over an enemy. Tbe number of human 
figures, cut iu the solid stone, amounts to 1,500 ; of these, 500 are 
on foot, and 1,000 in chariots. Such are the remains of a city, 
which perished long before the records of authentic history had a 
being. "—italte-Bmu. 

We are compelled to ascribe the vast operations of the ancient 
nations of this country, to those ages which correspond with the 
times and manners of the people of Egypt, which arc beyond the 
reach of history, on account of their similarity. 
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It should be recollected that the Hrets at king Hiram navigate-d 
tin- aeaa in a surprising c.anncr, seeing daey had aot, aa i* rappoft- 
rd, (but not proTrn,) • knowledge of the aaagaetic needle ; and ia 
aome voyage out of tbe Mediterranean, into the Atlantic, they may 
have been driven to South America; where baring found a coun- 
try, rich in all the resources of nature, more so than even their na- 
tive country, founded a kingdom, built cities, cultivated fields, mar- 
shalled armiea, made roads, built aqueducts, became rich, magnifi- 
cent and powerful, as the rastneaa and extent of the ruins of Peru, 
and other provinces of South America, plainly show. 

Humboldt say* that he saw, at Pullal, three house* made of 
atone, which were built by the Incas, each of which was more than 
fifty metres, or an hundred and fifty feet long, laid in a cement, or 
true mortar. This fact, be says, deierrea some attention, because 
travellers who had preceded him, had unanimously overlooked thia 
circumstance, asserting, that the IVnn inns were unacquainted with 
the use of mortar, but ia erroneous. The Peruvians not only em- 
ployed a mortar, in the great edifices of Pacaritambo, but made use 
of a cement of imiiWftrn ; a mode of construction, which on the 
hanks of the Kuphratea and the Tigris, may be traced back to 
the remotest antiquity. The tools made use of to cut their stone 
was <v|<|trr hardened with tin, tbe same the ancients of the old 
woild made u«e of among the tJrceks and Romans, and other na- 
tions, of which we have spoken, in another place of thia work. 

IV show the genius and enterprise of the natives of Mexico, be- 
a.«r* Ameiie* wa* discovered, we give the following, aabut a aingle 
iu.tsr.ee : Montaiuma, the U«t king but one of Mexico, in tbe 
>vai Matt, fort) .six years before the discovery of America by Co- 
lombo., rie.tcd a dtkc to prevent the overflowing of the waters of 

1 H * n 1 >ki « in the s irinity of thi ir city, which hud several 

Usui a deluged it. Thia dyke consisted of a bank of stone* and 
ola.» , supported on each aide by a range of palisadoea ; extending 
in Ha whole length, about seventy milea, and sixty-five feet broad, 
its whole length sufficiently high to intercept, the overflowings of 
the lakes, in limes of high water, occasioned by the spring flood*. 

In Holland, the Dutch hare resorted to the same mean* to pre- 
\*ut iururaious of the aea; and the longest of many ia but forty 
jag** in . »t. nt, hr.il, ,.ne hull .Iwrt of the Mexican dvke. " A- 
Ulu . xu „.n, ,,!.„„ ol I ppcr Canada, ia Honda, near the 
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Gulf of Mexico,' and in the deserts bordered by the Orinoco, in 
Colombia, South America, dykes of a considerable length, weapous 
of brass, and sculptured stones, are found, which are the indica- 
tions that those countries were formerly inhabited by industrious 
nations, which are bow traversed only by tribes of savage hunters. 1 ' 

BwlilsK 
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Tttts stone was found sear the site of the present city of Mexico, 
bamed MM feet beisenth the toil, of the smme character on which 

waa mimu an almost infinite number of hieroglyphics, signify- 
iea of tine, the motions of the heavenly bodies the 
ihe / : . with references to the feasts and saeri- 
^^■pd k callec by Homboldt, the Mexican 



HBrated historiographer and a ntiquarian, baa 
Ired pajr>:< »nii of his octavo work, entitled 
America," in describing the similarity which exists 
of astrology, astronomy, and the divi- 
.tade of the nations of Asia; 
nucha, M Job, Mantchaus, and other 
ins, Persians, Phtrniciau, 
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Greeks, Romans Hebrews, and ancient Celtic nations of Europe. 
See the American edition, by Helen Maria Williams, 1st Volume. 

The size of this stone was very great, being a fraction over twelve 
feet square, three feet in thickness, weighing twenty-four tons. It 
is of the kind of stone denominated trappean prophyry, of thti 
blackish grey colour. 

The place where it was found was more than thirty miles from 
any quarry of the kind ; from which we discover the ability of the 
ancient inhabitants, not only to transport stones of great size, as 
well as the ancient Egyptians, in building their cities and temples 
of .Marble, but also to cut and engrave on stone, equal with the pre- 
sent age. 

It was discovered in the vale of Mexico, forty-two year* ago, in 
the spot where Cortez ordered it to be buried, when, with bis fero- 
cious Spaniards, that country was devastated. That Spaniard uni- 
versally broke to pieces all idols of stone, which came in his way, 
except such ss were too large and strong to be quickly and easily 
thus effected. Such he buried, among which this sculptured stone 
was one. This was done to hide them from the sight of the na- 
tives, whose strong attachment, whenever they saw them, counter- 
acted their conversion to the Roman Catholic religion. 

The sculptured work on this stone, is in circles ; the outer one 
of all, is a trifle over 27 feet in circumference ; from which the 
reader ean have a tolerable notion of its size and appearance. The 
whole stone is intensely crowded with an infinity of representations 
and hieroglyphics; arranged however, in order and harmony, every 
nay equal with any astronomical calendar of the present day. It 
is further described by Baron Humboldt, who saw and examined it 
on the spot. 

* The concentric circles, tbe numerous divisions and subdivisions, 
engraven in this stone, are traced with mathematical precision ; the 
more minutely the detail of this sculpture is exsmined, the greater 
tbe taste we find in tbe repetition of the same forms. In the cen- 
tre of the stone is sculptured the celebrated sign nahui-oiin-Tona- 
tiuh, tbe St'N ; which is surrounded by eight triangular radii. The 
god 7'ona/iuA or the Sun, is figured on this stone, opening his large 
mouth, armed with teeth, with the tongue protruded to a great 
length. This yawning mouth, and protruded tongue, is like the 
image of A'a/o, or in another word, Tim, a divinity of Hindottn. 
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la dreadful mottlb, uwd with teeth, u meant to show, that Lb* 
god, Taoatiub, or Tunc, swallow* the world, opening t fiery mou tb, 
devouring the yean, months, and days, u Cut as they come into 
being. The tame image we find under the name of Moloch, a- 
a. pg ±, 1".. tli. mi :.t nafcaanaaaaal nf ■ | art of A fries, 

aa the I— ihi ra aide of the Mediterranean ; from which wry country, 
there can he but tittle doubt, America received a portion of its ear- 
liest inhabitants ; hence, a knowledge of the arts to great perfec- 
tion, as found among the Mexicans, was that derived. Humboldt 
uys, the Mexican*, have evidently followed the Persians, in the 
division of time, u represented on I hi* stouc. The Persians flourish- 
ed 1600 yean before Christ 

" The structure of the Mexican aqueducts, leads the imagination 
at once, to the shores of the Mediterranean." — Thomas' Tr arris, 
page 293. The size, grandeur, and riches, of the tumuli on the 
European and Asiatic aides of the Cimmerian Strait," (which unites 
the Black Sea with the Archipelago, a part of the Mediterranean, 
the region of ancient Greece, where the capital of Turkey in Eu- 
rope now stands, called Constantinople,) " excite astonishing idea* 
of the wealth and power of the people by whom they were cmv 
structed ; and in view of labor so prodigious, as well a* expendi- 
ture so enormous, for the mere purpose of inhuming a single body, 
customs and superstitions which illustrate the origin of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the cavern of Elephanta, and the first temple* of 
the ancient world." — Thomas' 1 Trartls. 

But whatever power, wealth, genius, magnitude of tumuli- 
mounds, and pyramids, are found about the Mediterranean ; where 
the Egyptian, the Phoenician, Persian, and the Greek, have dis- 
played the monuments of this most ancient sort of antiquities : all, 
all is realised in North and South America ; and doubtless under 
the influence of the same superstition, and eras of time ; having 
crossed over, as before argued ; and among the various aboriginal 
nations of South and North America, but especially the former, are 
undoubtedly found the descendants of the fierce Mede* and Per- 
sian*, and other warlike nations the old world. 

The discoveries of traveller* in that country, show, even at the 
present time, that the ancient customs, in relation to securing their 
With a wall, still prevails. Towns in the interior of 
River Niger, of great extent, are found to be sur- 
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rounded by walls of earth, in the same manner as those of the west, 
in North America- 
See the account as given by Richard Lardner : " On the 4th of 
May we entered a town of prodigious extent, fortified with three 
walla, of little less than twenty miles in circuit, with ditches, or 
moats between. This town, is called Roo-hoo, and is in latitude of 
about 8 degrees 43 minutes north, and longitude 5 degrees 10 min- 
utes, east. On the 17th we came to Ruotia, which is a cluster of 
huts walled with earth." 

This traveller states that there is a kingdom there called I'aorie, 
which is large, powerful, and flourishing ; a city which is of pro- 
digious extent ; the wall surrounding it is of clay or earth, and 
very high, its circuit, between twenty and thirty miles. He men- 
tions several other places, enclosed by earth walls in the same 

It is easy to perceive the resemblance between these walled towns 
in central Africa, and the remains of similar works in this country, 
America. 



GREAT STONE CASTLE OF ICELAND. 

In Iceland, which is not far from Greenland, and Greenland is 
not far from the coast of America, has been found the remains of 
ancient architecture, of no less dimensions than two hundred rods 
in circumference, built of stone, the wall of which, in some places, 
as related by Van Trail, was an hundred and twenty feet high this 
was a Norwegian castle, of wonderful strength and magnitude, and 
of the tame character with ruins found in this country. 

Iceland is but an hundred and twenty miles east of Greenland, 
and Greenland is supposed to be connected with America, far to the 
north. This island is considerable larger than the state of New- 
York, being four hundred miles in length, and two hundred and 
seventy in breadth. It was discovered by a Norwegian pirate, na- 
med Nardoddr, in the year 8431, as he was driven out to sea by an 
eastern storm, on his way from Norway, which is the northern part 
of Europe, to the Fcroe islands. 
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Soon sfter this, in the year S70, it was colonized from Norway, 
under the direction of a man named Ingilf, and in sixty yean after, 
which would bring it to 930, the whole island waa inhabited. Bat 
they were without any regular government, being distracted with 
the wars of several chiefs, for a long series of years, daring wbiext, 
Iceland was a scene of rapine and butchery. It is natural to sup- 
pose, during such conflicts, many families, trom tine to time, would 
leave the island, in quest of some other dwelling. This wm m 
their power to do, as tbey had a knowledge of navigation, in a good 
degree, derived from the Romans, at the time they ruled the most 
of Europe, nine hundred yean before. 

That Greenland, or countries lying west of Iceland, existed, 
could but be known to Icelanders, from the flights of birds of pas- 
sage, and from driftwood, which, to this day, is driven, in large 
quantities, from America, by the Gulf Stream, and deposited on the 
western coast of that island." — Mune. 

In this way, it is highly probable, the first Europeans found their 
way to America, and became the authors of those vast rains built 
of stone, found in various parts of America. The language of the 
Icelanders, is, even now, after so long a lapse of ages, much the 
same with that spoken in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway ; so that 
they understand the most ancient traditional history of their ances- 
tors. The characters tlvey made use of were Runic, and were bet 
sixteen in number ; but about the year 1000, the Latin, or Roman 
letters superceded the use of the ancient Runic. 

Dr. Morse says, the arts and sciences were extensively cultiva- 
ted in Norway, at the time when Iceland was first settled by them ; 
and while the tracrs of literature were diminished, and at length 
destroyed, in Norway, by tbe troubles which shook the whole north 
of Europe for several ages ; they were, on the contrary, carefully 
preserved in Iceland. 

From this we may safely infer, that America, having received its 
firil European colonies from Iceland ; who bad not only a knowl- 
edge of architecture, in a degree, but of navigation also, with that 
of science ; that in the very regions where villas, cities, cultivated 
Acids, road , canals, rail-ways, with all the glory of the present age, 
exit! along thr Atlantic coast, — also flourished tbe works of a former 
-the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, civilized nMvyri 
I before Columbus was born, but who have passed away, 
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Vy the means of wart, with the mote indent nations of America, 
or with the common enemy of both — the Tartar hordes from Asia^ 
now called the American Indians — leaving for erer the labor of ages, 
which, here and there, are discovered, the relics of their architectu- 
ral knowledge. 

An hundred and twenty-one years after the discovery of Iceland, 
Greenland was discovered also, by the Norwegians, who planted a 
colony there ; and in a little tivc after, the country was provided 
with two Christian churches and bishops; between which and 
Norway, the mother country, a considerable amount of commerce 
waa carried on, till MOO ; a lapse of years amounting to about four 
hundred and eighty -three, before the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus ; when all intercourse between the two countries ceased, 
occasioned piobably by the convulsions and wars of Europe at that 
period. 

The whole of that population, it is supposed, was lost, as no tra- 
ces of them are found ; the climate of that region, as is evident, has 
since undergone a great change, from an accumulation of ice and 
snow from the northern sea, so as to render the coast, where those 
settlements irere, wholly inaccessible. — Manr. 

Ia it not possible, that as they found the severity of the weather 
iacrcasing rapidly upon them, tbey may have removed to the coast 
of Labrador, snd from thence down the coast, till they came to the 
region of the Canadas, where are discovered the traces of ancient 
nations, in vast lines of fortifications, as attested to by the most ap- 
proved authority, Humboldt and others. 



A ri'RTHER ACCOUNT OF EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS. 

Tiiebe are the remains of one of those efforts of Scandinsvian 
defence, situated on a hill of singular form, on the great sand plain 
between the Susquehannah and Chemung rivers, near their junc- 
tion. The hill is entirely isolated, about three-fourths of a mile in 
circumference, and more thnn an hundred feet high. It has been 
supposed to be artificial, and to belong to the ancient nations to 
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which all work* of this sort generally belong. HoweTcr, the in- 
habitant* living round it, do not believe it to be artificial, on account 
of large stones situated on its tides, too heavy to have been placed 
there by man. 

In the surrounding plain are many deep holes, of twenty or thir- 
ty rod* circumference, and twenty feet deep; favouring a belief 
that from them the earth was scooped out to form the hill with- It 
is four seres large on its top, and perfectly level, beautifully situat- 
ed to overlook the country, to a great distance, up and down both 
river*. But whether the hill be artificial or not, there are on its 
top the remains of a wall, formed of earth, stone and wood, which 
runs round the whole, exactly on the brow. The wood is decayed 
and turned to mould, yet it ia traceable and easily distinguished 
from the natural earth. Within is a deep ditch or entrenchment, 
running round the whole summit. From thi* it is evident, that a 
war was once waged beie ; and were we to conjecture between 
whom, we should say, between the Indians and Scandinavian* ; 
and that this fortification, so advantageously chosen, is of the same 
class of defensive works with those about Onondaga, Auburn, and 
the lakes Ontario, Cayuga, Seneca, Oneida, and Erie. A* it i* 
known, or not pretended, that the Scandinavian* did Dot make *et- 
tlements on the continent earlier than 985 ; there cannot be a doubt 
but they had to fight their way among the Indians, more or leas, 
the same as we did when first we colonized the coast of the At- 
lantic, along the seaboard of the New- England states. The In- 
diana who were living on Taunton river, witness to this, as we hare 
already noticed in another place. 

But as these Scandinavians, Norwegians, Scotch, and Welch, 
were fewer in number than the Indians, and without the means of 
recruting from the mother country, as was our case ; they at length 
fell a prey to this enemy, or became amalgamated with them, and 
so wen: lost ; the traces of whom appear, now and then, among the 
tribes, as we bave shown. 

We arc strongly inclined to believe the following articles, found 
in the town of 1'ompey, Onondaga county, N. V , are of Scandina- 
vian origin. In Pompcy, on lot No. 14, i* the site of an ancient 
burying ground, upon which, when the country was first settled, 
was found timber growing apparently of the second growth, judg- 
ing from the old timber, reduced to mould, lying round, which waa 
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mi hundred yesrs old, ascertained by counting the concentric grains. 
In one of these graves was found a glass bottle (bout the size oft 
common junk bottle, having a stopple in its nuzzle, and in the 
bottle was a liquid of some sort, but was tasteless. This fact was 
related to us by a Mr. Higgins, some time sheriff of Onondsga coun- 
ty, who both saw the bottle and tasted the liquid at the time it was 
discovered. 

But is it possible that the Scandinavians could have had glass in 
their possession, at so early a period as tbe year950and thereabout, 
so as to have brought it with them from Europe when their first 
settlements were made in this country. We see no good reason 
why not, as glass had been in use nearly three hundred yean in 
Europe, before tbe northern Europeans are reputed to have found 
this country ; the art of making glass having been discovered in the 
year of our Lord 644. In the same grave with the bottle, was 
found an iron hatchet, edged with steel. Tbe eye, or place for tbe 
helve was round, and extended or projected out, like the ancient 
Swiss or German axe. On lot No. 9, in the same town, was sn- 
anotber aboriginal burying ground, covered with forest trees, as the 
other- In and about the neighborhood of this burying place were 
often ploughed up, from a d>;pth of about five and six inches, 
hatchets of the ssme description. In the ssme town, on lot num- 
ber 17, were found the rrmslns of a blacksmith's forge. At this 
spot have been ploughed up crucibles, such as mineralogists use in 
refining metala. 

These axes are similar, and correspond in character with tho»e 
found in tbe nitrous caves on the Gasconsde river, which empties 
into the Missouri, ss mentioned in Professor Beck's Gazetteer of 
that country. In the same town are the remains of two ancient 
forts or fortifications, with redoubts, of a very extensive and formi- 
dable character. Within the range of these works, have been 
found pieces of cast iron, broken from some vessel of considerable 
thickness. These srticles cannot well be ascribed to tbe era of tbe 
French war, as time enough since then, till tbe region round about 
Onondaga was commenced to be cultivated, had not elapsed to give 
the growth of timber found on the spot, of the age above noticed ; 
and added to this, it is said, that the Indians, occupying that tract 
of country, had no tradition of their authors. 

Tbe reader will recollect that, a few pages back, we have notic- 
ed the discovery of a place called Estotiland, supposed to be No* 
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va-Srotia, in 1354, the inhabitants of which were European*, mho 
cultivated grain, livid in atone house*, and manufactured Irttr, as 
in Europe at that day. Now, from the year 1354, till the time of 
the fust settlements made in Onondaga county, by the present in- 
habitant*, is all of four hundred year* ; i* it not possible, therefore, 
that thia gin** bottle, with socie kind of liquor in it, may have 
been derived from this Estotiland, having been originally brought 
from Europe ; as glass had been in use, more or less, there from 
the year 644, till the Scandinavians colonized Ireland, Greenland, 
and Estotiland, or Newfoundland. The hatchets or iron axes, 
found here, were likely of the same origin with the pieces of cast 
iron. Here too, it appear*, were atone houses, like the foundations 
found oil the Gasconade, and on Noycr Creek, in Missouri, all made, 
in all probability, by these Europeans. 

In ploughing the earth, digging wells, canals, or excavating for 
salt 'waters, about the lakes, new discoveries are frequently nude, 
which as clearly show the operations of ancient civilization here, 
as the works of the present rare would do, were they left to the 
operations of time for five or six hundred years *, especially were 
this country to be totally overrun by the whole consolidated ravage 
tribes of the west, exterminating both the woikcr and his works, 
as appears to have been done in ages past. 

In Sripio, on Salmon creek, a Mr. llalstcd has, from time to 
time, during ten years past, ploughed up, on a certain extent of 
land on his farm, seven or right hundred pound* of brau, which ap- 
peared to Lave once been formed into vaiious implements, both of 
husbandry and war ; helmets and working utensils mingle to- 
gether. 

The finder of this brass, we arc informed, from time to time, aa 
be discovered it by ploughing, carried it to Auburn, and sold it by 
the pound, where it was worked up with as little curiosity attend- 
ing it, as though it bad been hut an ordinary article of the coun- 
try's produce : when if it had been announced in some public 
manner, the fiuder would have, doubtless, been highly rewarded 
by some scientific individual or society, and preserved it in the ca- 
binets of the antiquarian, as a relic of by-gone ages, of the highest 
interest. 

Ou lhj|afajU, where it was found, the forest timber was grow- 
i .,; ■>« ■!>> an0 - h*d attained to as great age and size as 

pry timbered country of the lakes. 
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In the same field wu clso found macli wrought iron, which fur- 
•ished Mr- Haltted with • sufficiency to shoe his horses for seve- 
ral years- Hatchets of iron were also found there, formed in the 
manner the ancient Swiss or German hatebct or small axe is 

formed. 

From the above account, we cannot resist the conclusion that 
ou this farm iu Sclpio, was situated an European village, of Danes 
or Welch, who were cut ofT and exterminated by the fortunes of 
wsr, some hundred years before tie discovery of America hy Co- 
lumbus ; when it is likely their town wss destroyed by the fire of 
the enemy, their articles of brass broken in pieces, and in the 
course of ages became buried by the earth, by the increase of vege- 
table mould, and the growth of the wilderness. 

If, then, we have discovered the traits of a clan or village of 
Europeans, «hn had a knowledge of :he use of brass and iron, as 
the Danes certainly had, long before they colonized Iceland, Green- 
land and Labrador, why i.ot be allowed to conjecture, nay more, 
to believe, that many others in different parts overspread the lake 
country to a great extent. 

On tin' Dlack River, running from the northern part of the state 
of New-York iuto Lake Ontario, a man was digging a well, when 
at the depth of seveial feet, he came to a quantity of C'Ai'nn and 
Dtlph ware. This is equally surprising with the field of brass. 

A Mr. Thomas Lee discovered, not long since, on his farm, in 
Tompkins county, in the slate of New. York, the entire iron works 
of a waggon, reduced to rust. From this discovery much might 
be conjectured respecting the state of cultivation, as a waggon de- 
notes not oil I) a knowledge of the mechanic arts equal, perhaps, in 
that respect with the present times ; but also that roads existed, or 
a wagon could not traverse the country. 

If one waggon existed, there were doubtless msny ; which plain- 
ly ahows a civilized state of things, with all the conveniences of 
an agricultural life ; which would also require towna and places of 
resort — as market places for produce— or a waggon could not have 
been of any use to the owner. Anvils of iron have been found in 
Pompey, iu the same quarter of the country with the other disco- 
veries, as above related ; which we should naturally expect to 
find, or it might be inqurcd, how could axes, and the iron works of 
waggons be manufactured ? 
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On the flats of the Genesee River, on the land of Mr. Liberty 
Judd, was found by this gentleman, t bit of silver, about the length 
of a man'* finger, hammered to • point at one end, while the other 
waa square and smooth, on which were cut, or engraved, in Arabic 

figures, the year of our I^ord 600. 

The discovery of the remsins of a waggon, as above stated, goes 
also to prove that some kind of animal must have been domesti- 
cated to draw it with — either the horse, the ox, or the buffalo. — 
The horse, it is said, waa not known in America till the Span- 
iards introduced it from Europe after the time of its discover) - by 
Columbus, which has multiplied prodigiously on the innumerable 
wilda and prairies ot both South and North America *, yet the track 
of a horse is found on a mountain of Tennessee, in the rock of the 
enchanted mountain as before related, and shows that bones were 
known in America in the earliest ages after the flood. 

It is likely, however, that the Danes, who are believed once to 
have occupied the whole lake country, hud domesticated the buffa- 
lo, as other nations have done,'_by which they were aided in agri- 
cultural pursuits, as we are now by the ox. 

From what we have related respecting these European appear- 
ances in America, the traits of a Scandinavian, Welch, and Scotch 
population, it is clear thai the remark of Professor Beck, was not 
made without sufficient reason ; which is : " They certainly form a 
clan of antiquities entirely distinct from the walled towns, fortifi- 
cations, barrows, or mounds." Page 315. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTEREN ANTIQUTIES. 

But as to the state of the arts, among the mart ancieut nationa 
of America, some idea may be gathered from what has been already 
said. That they manufactured brick of a good quality, is known 
from the discoveries made on opening their tumuli. A vast many 
instances of articleamade of copper and somteimea plated with sil- 
ver, have been fl^HRt. 00 opening their works. Circular pieces 
of copper, intraS , . M medals or breast plates, have been 
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found, be veral inches in diameter, very much injured by time. 
Iron Las been found in very few instance* ; having, if it msy have 
been never so abundant, oxydized in the course of ages. However, 
in several tumuli, the remains of knives and even of swords, in the 
form of rust, have been discovered. 

Glass has not been discovered in any of their works except one ; 
from which we learn at ouce that these work* were made at least 
more than eleven hundred and sixty years ago ; as the manufacture 
of glass was not discovered till the year of our I^ord C64. But 
there is no doubt of their having inhabited this country from the 
remotest antiquity, drawn from data heretofore noticed in this work. 
" Mirrors made of hvinglasa, have been found in as many as fifty 
places, within my own knowledge, says Mr. Atwater, beside* the 
large and very elegant one at Circleville. From the great thick- 
ness of thosi: micae membraneca Mirror*, they answered the pur- 
pose for which they were made very well. 

Their houses, in some instances, might have been built of stone 
and brick, as in the walled towns on Paint Creek, and some few 
other places, yet their habitations were of wood, or they dwelt in 
tents; otherwise their ruin* would be met with in every part of 
this great country. 

Along the Ohio, where the river is, in many places, wearing and 
waahing away its banks, hearths and fire places are brought to light, 
two, four, and even six feet below the surface, these are also found 
on the banks of the Muskingum, at its mouth, and at Point Har- 
mon, opposite Marietta. Two stone covers of stone vessels, were 
found in a stone mound, in Ross county, in Ohio, ingeniously 
wrought, and highly polished. These covers resembled almost ex- 
actly, and were quite equal to vessels of that material manufactured 
in Italy at the present time. 

An urn was found in a mound, a few miles from Chillirothe, 
which, a few years since, was in the hand* of a Mr. J. W. Collet, 
who lived in that place, about a foot high, and well proportioned ; 
it very much resembles one found in a similar work in Scotland, 
mentioned in Pennant's Tour, vol. 1, page 154, 4th London edition, 
1700. It contained arrow heads, ashes, *nd calcined or burnt hu- 
man bones. In digging a trench on the Sandusky river, in alluvial 
earth, at a depth of six feet, was found a pipe, which displays great 
taste in its execution. The rim of the bowl is in high relief, and 
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the front represents a beautiful female face. The stone of which 

it is made is the real talc ijraphiqae, exactly resembling the stone 
of which the Chinese make their idols. No tale of this species is 
known to exist on the west side of the AMcghaniet ; it must, there- 
fore, bat e been brought, st tome remote period, from ascne part of 
the old world. 

Fragments of fishing nets and mocasius, or shoes made of a spe- 
cies of weed, have been found in the nitrous caves of Kentucky. 
The mummies which have been found in these place.*, were wrap- 
ped in a coarse species of linin cloth, of about the consistency and 
texture of cotton bagging. It was evidently woven by the mm 
kind of process which is still practised in the interior of Africa. 
The warp being extended by some slight kind of machinery, the 
woof was passed across it, and then twisted, every two threads of 
warp together, before the second passage of the filling. This seem 
to have been the first rude method of weaving in Asia, Africa and 
America." 

If so, then it is clear, that the inhabitants of America, who bad 
the knowledge of this kind of fabrication, did indeed belong to am 
era as ancient as the firtt people of Asia itself, and even before the 
settlement of Europe ; this is not a small witness in favor of our o- 
pinion of the extreme antiquity of those ancient works of the west- 
Other nations, however, have, fiom time to time, mingled among 
them by various means, as we have, in some measure recounted, 
heretofore. 

A second envelope of these mummies, is a kind of net work, of 
coarse threads, formed of very small loose meshes, in which wen 
fixed the feathers of various kinds of birds, so a* to makes per* 
fectly smooth surface, lying nil in one direction. The art of thil 
tedious but beautiful innuufacture, was well understood in Mexico, 
and still cxi-.ts on the northwest coast of America, and in the islands 
of the Pacific. In these islands it is the state or court dress- The 
third and outer envelope of these mummies, is cither like the one 
first described, or consists of leather, sewed together- — Amtricim 
An/.;. Society. 

The manufacture of leather from the hides of animals, is a very 
ancient invention, known to almost all the nations of the earth ; but 
to find it in America, wrapped around mummies, at in several in- 
stances found in nitrous caves, and in the Kentucky caverns, shows 
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• knowledge of a branch of the arts, in the possession of the peo- 
ple of America, at an era, coeval with the Egyptians — as the art of 
embalming is found in connexion with that of tinning the skins of 
•nimils- Respecting the fact of leather being the outer wrapper of 
some of the mummies discovered, Mr. At water says, bis authority 
is the statement of Mr. Clifford, of Lexington, Kentucky who was 
also a member of the Ataerican Antiquarian Society. 

There was a small vessel found on the Ohio flats, at a depth of 
twelve feet, made of the same materials with the mortars now in 
use among physicians and apothecaries, manufactured in Europe. 
It holds about three quart*, comes to a point at its bottom, has a 
groove around it neat the miJdle, with two cars, though a chain was 
probably inserted, so as to suspend it over fire, as it has on it the 
marks of that element, and was probably a crucible, for melting 
metals, and the chain handle shows the ingenuity of its construc- 
tion, by its being placed near the middle of t' <■ crucible, in order to 
produce an equipoise, when the refiner wished to pour out his lead, 
his iron, or his silver : However, it may have beeu only a culinary 
vessel. 

Among the vast variety of discoveries made in the mounds, tu- 
muli and fortifications of these people, have been found not only 
hatchets made of stone ; but axes as Urge, and much of the same 
shape with those made of iron at the present day ; also pickaxes 
aad pestles, see plate Nor 11 and 12 ; with various other instru- 
ments, made of stone. But besides, there have beeu found very 
well manufactured swords and kuivts of iron, and possibly tletl, 
says Mr. Alwatcr. 

If so, this also is an argument of the great and primeval antiqui- 
ty of those settlements ; for we are to suppose men knew mora of 
iron and steel, at the time of the building of Babel, than in after 
ages, when they became dispersed, and, from peculiar circumstan- 
ces, lost that peculiar art, and therefore, in the time of the Greeks, 
in the year 1406 before Christ, it was discovered anew. From 
which we axe to conclude, t iat the primitive people of America, 
either discovered Use use of iron themselves, as the Greeks did, or, 
that they learned its use from this circumstance ; or that they car- 
ried a knowledge of this ore, with them at the time of their disper- 
sion ; as received from Noah's family, who brought it from beyond 
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the flood, discovered in or before the days of Tubal Cain, which 
was only about 600 yeara after the creation. 

Dr. Clarke says, thst from the manufacture of certain article*, in 
the wildernas, by the Israelites, iron, and even steel, must bare 
been known, which was an age preceding its knowledge among the 
Greeks, nearly an hundred years. If this was so, it follow*, they 
most have learned it, or rather, they must have borrowed the very 
instruments of iron and steel, when they left Egypt ; as they had 
no means of making such instruments from the ore, in the wil- 
derness. 

f If, then, the art was learned of the Egyptians, by the Israelites, 
the knowledge of iron and steel existed among that people more 
than three hundred years before it was known among the Greeks, 
and perhaps much earlier, as that the Egyptians were ahead of all 
other nations in arts and inventions. 



A DESCIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS FOUND IN THE TUMTJLI. 

In removing the earth, which composed an ancient mound, si- 
tuated where now one of the streets of Marietta runs, several cu- 
rious articles were discovered in 1819. They sppear to have been 
buried with the body of the person to whose memory this mound 
was erected. 

Lying immediately on the forehead of this skeleton, were found 
three large circular ornaments, which had adorned a sword belt, or 
buckler, and were composed of copper, overlaid with a plate of 
silver. The /roars, or show sides, were slightly convex, with a 
deep depression, like a cup, in the centre, and measured two inches 
and a quarter across the face of each. On the back side, opposite 
the depressed portion, is a copper rivet, around which are two sep- 
arate plates, by which they were fastened to the leather belt. 
The two pieces of lesthcr resembled the skin of a mummy, and 
seemed to hare been preserved by the salts of the copper ; the 
plate* were nearly reduced to an oxyde or rust. The niter looked 
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quite blick, but wu not much corroded, as on rubbing it became 
bright and clear. 

Around one of the rivets wai a small quantity, of what appeared 
to be, flax or hemp, in a tolerable slate of preservation. Near the 
aide of the body wu found a plain of tifctr, which appeared to have 
been the upper part of a ncord icabbard ; it waa six inches) long, 
and two broad, with two longitudinal ridges, which probably cor- 
responded with the edges or ridges of the sword once sheathed by 
it, and appeared to have been fastened to the scabbard by several 
rivets, the boles of which remain in the plate. 

Two or three pieces of a copper tube, were also found with this 
body, filled with iron rust. The pieces, from their appearances, 
composed the lower end of the scabbard, near the point of the 
sword, but no sign of the sword itself, except a streak of rust its 
whole length. 

We learn from this that the person who was buried there, was a 
w arrior, as the sword declares ; and also that the people, of whom 
he wu an individual, were acquainted with the arts of civilized 
I'fe, which appears from the sheath, the flax, the copper, and the 
silver, but more especially as the silver was plattd on the copper. 
Near the feet waa found a piece of copper, weighing three ounces, 
which, from its shape, appeared to have been used as a plumb, as 
near one of the ends is a crease or groove, for tying a thread ; it 
is round, and two inches and a half in length, one inch in diame- 
ter at the centre, and an half inch at the small or upper end. 

It was composed of small pieces of native copper, pounded to- 
gether, and in the cracks between the pieces were stuck several 
bits of silver, one nearly the size of a sixpence. This copper plumb 
was covered with a coat oi green rust, and was considerably cor- 
roded. 

A piece of red ochre, or paint, and a piece of iron ore, which had 
the appearance of having been partially vitrified, or melted, was 
also found in this tumulus ; the bit of ore was nearly pure iron. 

The body of the person here buried, was laid on the turf ace of 
the earth, with his face upwards, and his feet pointing to the nortlt- 
eaat, and his head to the southwest. 

From the appearance of several pieces of charcoal, and bits of 
partially burnt uacoal, and the black colour of the earth, it would 
appear that the funeral obsequies had been celebrated by fire ; and 
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that while the as! c» Mere yet hot and smoking, a circle of flat 
Monet h»d been laid around and orcr the body, (torn which th« 
tumulus had been carried up. 

For • view of each article, the reader can refer to the Frontis- 
piece cngrawug, by observing the numbering of each specimen. 

Nos- 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, are articles found in the mound at Ms- 
ricUa, in 1819. 

No. 1- Back Tiew of the silver ornament for a sword scabbard. 

No. 3- Front view of the same. 

No. 3. Front view of an ornament for a bell, with a silver face. 

No. 4. Back view of the same ornament, of copper. 

No. i. A plumb, or pendant, formed of pieces of copper pound- 
ed together, leaving fissures or openings, which were filled with 
bits of silver ; an implement, as to its shape, resembling the instru- 
ments used by carpenters and masons, now-a-dayt, to ascertain per- 
pendiculars w ith, and was doubtless used by these ancients for tho 
same purpose. 

No- 6. A stone with seven boles, like a screw plate, fourteen 
inches long, finely polished, and very bard ; this, however, wa» 
not found in the mound, but in a field near this tumulus. 

Letter A. represents a small keg in its construction, and a tea- 
kettle in the use to which it seems to have been put, which is in- 
dicated by its spout ; and appears to have been made of a compo- 
sition of clay and shells. 

Letter B. Represents the idol, before spoken of, on pages 217 
and 21S, in three views, a front, side, and back view. 

Letter C. Represents the idol, or image of stone, on page 219. 

Letter D. Is the stone, or Skalgmmu, described on pages 180, 
181, and 182. 

Letter E. Represent* the Triune Cup, found on the Cany fork 
of Cumberland River, in an ancient work, about four feet below tho 
surface. The drawing is an exact likeness, taken originally by 
Mist Sarah Clifford, of Lexington, Kentucky ; it is by some called 
the Triune Idol. 

'* The object itself may be thus described. It consists of three 
heads joined together at the back port, near the top, by a stem or 
handle, w hich rises above the head about three inches. This stem 
is hollow, aix inches in circumference at the top, increasing in size 
as it descends The head; are all of the same dimensions, being 
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•bout four inchci from the top to the chin. The face, at (he eyes, 
is three inches broad, decreasing in breadth, all the way to the chin- 
All the strong marks of the Tartar countenance are distinctly pre- 
served, and expressed with so much skill, that even a modern artist 
might be proud of the performance. The countenances are all dif- 
ferent from each other, and denote one old person, and two youger 
Met. The face of the eldest is painted around the eyes with yel- 
low, shaded with a streak of the same colour, beginning from the 
top of the car, running in • semicircular form, to the ear on the 
other side of the head. Another painted line begins at the lower 
part of the eye, and runs down before each car, about one inch. — 
See ike right hand fgurt on ike evp, or image. 

The face engraved alone, is the back view, and represents a per- 
son of a grave countenance, but much younger than the preceding 
one, painted very differently, and of a different colour. A atreak 
«f reddish brown surrounds each eye. Another line of the same 
colour, beginning st the top of one ear, passes under the chin, and 
ends at the top of the other ear. The ears also, are slightly tinged 
with the same colour. 

The third figure, in its characteiistical features, resembles the 
others, representing one of the Tartar family. The w hole of the face 
is slightly tinged with vermilion, or some paint resembling it. Each 
cheek has a spot on it, of the site of a quarter of a dollar, brightly 
tinged with the same paint. On (he chin ia a similar spot. One 
circumstance worthy of remark, is, that thongh these colours must 
have been exposed to the damp earth for many centuries, they have, 
notwithstanding, preserved every shade in all its brilliancy . 

This Triune vessel stands upon three necks, which are abiut an 
inch and a half in length. The whole is composed of a fine clay, 
of • light umber colour, which has been rendered hard by the ac- 
tion of tire- The heads are hollow, and the vessel is of cspacity 
to hold about one quart. 

Does not this cup represent the three gods of India — Brahma, 
Viahnoo, and Siva ? Let the reader look at the plate representing 
this vessel, and consult the " Asiatic Researches," by Sir William 
Jones ; let him also read Buchanan's " Star in the East," and ac- 
counts there found, of the idolatry of the Hindoos, and he cannot 
fail to see in this idol, one proof at least, that the people who raised 
our ancient works were idolaters ; and, that sows) of (bum worsblji- 
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ped gods resembling the three principal deities of India, 
tends to strengthen this inference, is, that 
aanie as described bj Sir William Jones, in hi* *-~*rr } 
and by Symmes, in hi* Embassy to An, have been found i 
twenty miles of Lexington, Kentucky, in an ancient work. 

The wtrrx ,ktll, is s sen shell fiih, out of which the ancients pro- 
cured the fin; cms Tyricn ytrpit dje, which was the colour of the 
royal robes of kings, so celebrated in anck-nt limes. Their compo- 
nent parts remained unchanged, and they were every way in aa 
e jwHcn t state of preservation. These shells, so rare in India, are 
highly esteemed, and consecrated to their god, Mahadeva, whose 
lhatattu h the same with the Neptune, of Greece and Roase. 
Thai shell, among the Hindoos, is the musical instrument of thei r 
(sea gods, or trumpeters of Neptune.) Those, of the 
as above, are deposited in the Mnseum, at Lex- 
Tbe toot of the Siamese god, Godma, or Boodh, is to- 
by • m ai n tai n! statute, in Ays, of six feet in length, 
i the ana of this god, are carved, each to represent a shell of the 




I bar* been (and in many mounds which hare been 
1 as nan part of that country ; and this is a proof that a con- 
i set upon then by their owners. From these 
\ it is rv iaVat, that the people who built the ancient work a 
■ ; it it alto inferred from the age of the 
i AWy bved ; h ist or y, sacred and profane, afibrds the 
tact, that al aatam ewe pi the Jews, were idolaters at the same 

; the sua with its rays of light, bare been 
le of a very tine day, and colored in the 
• it was hardened by beat, from which it it infer- 
red they worshipped the tarn- It it also supposed, that they wor- 
shipped the aaooa, both from their semicircular works, which repre- 
sent the ssrsr moon ; and alto from the discovery of copper medal*, 
round like the moots in its full, being smooth, without any rays of 
sight, aikw tasaa* which represent the sun. The worship of the sun 
■Mat, and star*, was the worship of many nations, in the earliest 
ajaa, not ossly soon alter the tlood, but all along, contemporary with 
of th« Jew* as a nation, and alto succeeding the 
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Christian era, and till the present time, as among the pagan Mex- 
icans. 

Noa. 8, 9, 10, 11, and IU, represent the shapes of the stone 
axes, pestle, and other articles spoken of a few pages back — Set 

the Plate. 

As it respects the scientific acquirements of the builders of the 
works in the west, now in rains, Mr. Atwatcr says, " when tho- 
roughly examined, have furnished matter of admiration to all intel- 
ligent persons, who have attended to the subject. Nearly all the 
lines of ancient works found in the whole country, where the form 
of the ground admits of it, are right ones, pointing to the four car- 
dinal points. Where there are mounds enclosed, the gateways are 
most frequently on the cast side of the works, towards the rising 
Sun. Where the situation admits of it, in their military works, the 
openings are generally towards one or more of the cardinal point*. 
From which it is supposed they must have bad some knowledge of 
astronomy, or their structures would not, it is imagined, have been 
thus arranged. From this circumstances also, we draw the conclu- 
sion, that the first inhabitants of America, emigrated from Asia, at 
a period coeval with that of Babylon, for here it was that astrono- 
mical calculations were first made, 2234 years before Christ. 

" These things could never have so happened, with such invari- 
able exactness, in almost all cases, without design. On the whole," 
says Atwater, " I am convinced from an attention to many hundreds 
of these works, in every part of the west which I have visited, that 
their authors had a knowledge of astronomy." He strengthens his 
opinions as follows : " The pastoral life, which men followed in 
the early ages, was certainly very favorable to the attainment of 
such a knowledge. Dwelling in tents, or in the open air, with the 
heavenly bodies in foil view, and much more liable to suffer from 
rhsnges in the weather, than persons dwelling in comfortable ha- 
bitations, they would, of course, direct their attention to the prog- 
nostics of approaching heat or cold, stormy or pleaaant weather. 
Our own sailors are an example in point. I<et a person, even 
wholly unaccustomed to the sess, be wafted for a few weeks by the 
winds and waves, he will become all ear to every breeze, all eye 
to every part of the heavens. Thus, in the rariutt sges of man- 
kind, astronomy was attended to, partly from necessity ; hence, a 
kmwi dgc off Una * ieaee was early dlftmJ tataf m-n, M ftttA 
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i place* derated to sacred purpose*, ot rs- 
! «Me of their wartike monition*, laid op in 
I tot defence, and were ra- 
it to toi «*" the tost acceatoty, where they fought with dea- 
W» a*» wa *a — >d to litis conclusion, by knowing that 
ttoew Wtoia nto eanctlj autolar to the most ancient now to be seen 
* Mt*»c* ti— iriii wick the (act, that the Mexican work* did 
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GREAT SIZE OF SOME OF THE MEXICAN MOUNDS. 

The word Teocalli, Humboldt says, is derived from the name' of 
one of the gods to which they were dedicated, TezcaJlipoca, the 
Brahma of the Mexicans. The pyramid of Cholula, was seated 
on a tumulus with four stsgcs, and was dedicated to Quetzalcotl, 
one of the mysterious characters that appeared among the ancient 
Mexicans, said to have been a ichite and bearded man, before spoken 
of in this work. 

The Teocalli, at pyramid of Cholula, is sixty rodsin circumfe- 
rence, and ten rods high. In the vale of Mexico, twenty-four miles 
northeast front the capital, in a plain thai bears the name of Mi- 
eoatl, or the path of the dead, is • group of pyramids, of several 
hundred in number, generally about thirty feet high. 

In the midst of these are ftro large pyramids, one dedicated to 
the Sua, the other to the Moon. The sun pyramid is ten rods thir- 
teen feet high, and its length nearly thirty-five rods, rnd of a pro- 
portionable thickness, as it is not a circle ; that of the moan is eight 
rods and eleven feet in perpendicular height, but its base is not 
specified by Humboldt ; fiom whose Researches in South America, 
we hare derived this information. 

The small pyramids, which surrounded the two dedicated to the 
sun and moon, are divided by spacious streets, running exactly 
north and south, cast ami west, intersecting each other at right an- 
gles, forming one grand palace of worship, land of the dtad. It 
it the tradition of the Mexicans, that in the small tumuli, or pyr- 
amids, were buried the chiefs of their tribes, We also here ascer- 
tain that the builders of these two vast houses of the sun and moon, 
had indeed a knowledge of the cardinal points of the compass ; for 
this arrangement eould never have taken place from mere chance, 
it must have been the result of calculation, with the u <rth tiar, or 
pole, in view. On the top of those tbeocallis, were two noloaatl 
statues of the sun and moon, made of stone, and covered with 
plates of gold, of which tbey were stripped by the soldiers of Cor- 
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lez. Such were Mote of tbc pyramid* of Egypt, with nnlnaaal 
statues. 

Thi* tremendous work is much similar to one found in Egypt, 
called the " Cheops and the Myccrinus ;" round about which were 
eight atnall pyramid! ; only (be Egyptian work ia much teas than 
the Mexican one, yet their faahion ia the tame. 



MMMUCTMN OF THE ANCIENTS TO PYRAMIDS. 

lit ahnae early ages of mankind, it ia evident there existed an un- 
MCMMtaMt ambition among the nations, seemingly to outdo each 
Matt va the height of their pyramids ; for Humboldt mentions the 
psWjaaoAi H IWsmka, as related by Varro, styled the most learned 
af the rVaaaass wha jnati ah td about the time of Christ ; and says 
ah*** «n*4 at this place, four pyramids, eighty meters ia height, 
wtfhsh la a wactww aaere than sTIrra rods perpendicular altitude ; 
ato saewe ia a Frewrh aaraamrt, consisting of 3 feet 3 tachea. 

MM aawar yewra awt was discovered, by some Spanish tranters, 
m ln.njft.14 ah* CtaaSaVtas, towards the Gulf of Mexico, in the 
at** threw. the pss— id of Papaatta- The form of this teocalU, or 
awvaawl wwwh had sere* aaariea, is asore tapering than any other 
ajswiWaatM «*T thsa llaa, rat daa tar red, hut its height is not remark - 
at* $ Ma| l«t aWj^rraa) fret, its base but twenty-fire feet on 
«a*4 atsV V W a u i M , it is reaaariabJe on one account ; it is built 
»«aw» at* h*«« aftsne*, at* aa extraordinary sire, and very beauti- 
Da»> awqaaaV TVw stasl caa w a lead lo its top ; the steps of which 
WW* a X asn W d wwh h*rrwglyphicaJ sculpture and small niches, 
aranaaji I wwh great sy aaaaetry . The Bomber of these nichea 
ateaaa to aKwie K> the there h— rtrnl and eighteen simple and rom- 
p w aaa ahjaa af the days af their ciril calendar. If so, this monu- 
aarat w%s erected aW aatrossosnaeal purposes ; besides, here is cri- 
awasea af nW aar of atetawr toots ia the preparation and building of 

la thaw* aaostada were sometimes hidden the treasures of kings 
and rkwta, placed there in amea of war and danger. Such waa 
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found to be the fact on opening the tomb of • Peruvian prime, 
when was discovered a muss of pure gold, amounting to four tril- 
lions, sis hundred and eighty-seven thousand five hundred dolla-s. 
i — lhtmboidt , t Racarthes, rol. 1, p. 92. 

The pyramids of the Ohio are, in several instances, built in fie 
same manner, with several stages, on the tops of which were, m- 
qucstionably, temples of wood, in the day of their glory, when thrir 
builders swarmed in populous ten thousand*, over all the unbound- 
ed west ; but time has destroyed all fabrics of this sort, while be 
mound* on which they stood, in giddy grandeur, remain, but Hip- 
ped of the habiliment* of architecture, and the cmbellishmcntsof 
•it. 

There is, in South America, to the southeast of the city of Cu<r- 
nuvsca, on the west declivity of the Cordillera of Anahuac, an io- 
latad bill, which, together with the pyramid, raised on its top ty 
the ancient* of that country, amounts to thirty-five rod* ten fe-t, 
in perpendicular height. The ancient tower of Babel, around whth 
the city of Babylon was afterwards built, was six hundred feet hip, 
which is but thirty feet higher than the hill we are describing ; hit 
the base of Babel is a mere nothing, compared with the giganie 
work of Anahuac, being but six hundrrd feet square, whirh is oe 
hundred and fifty rods, or nearly so ; while the hill in South Ant- 
rica, partly natural and partly artificial, is at its base 12,066 fee; 
this thrown inio rods, gives seven hundred and fifty-four, and ico 
miles, is two and a quarter, and a half quarter, wanting eight roa, 
whirh is five times greater thau that of Babel. 

The hill of Xochicalco is a mass of rocks, to which the hand if 
man has given a regular conic form, and which is divided into fie 
stories or terraces, each of which is covered with masonry. Thee 
terrace* are nearly sixty feet in perpendicular height, one abac 
the other, beside* the artificial mound added at the top, making t* 
height nearly that of Babel ; besides, the whole is surrounded wth 
a deep broad ditch, more thau live times the circumference of tkt 
Babylonian tower. 

Humboldt says wc ought not to be surprised at the magniti.lc 
and dimensions of this work, as on the ridge of the Cordilleraeof 
Peru, and on other heights, almost equal to that of Tern-rifle, lie 
had seen monuments still more considerable, Also in Canada, he 
had seen lines of defence, and entrenchment* of extraordinry 
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leigth, die M ork of some people belonging to the eariy ages of time- 
Tmmc in Canada, however, we inline to be of Danish origin, MmI 
to bare been erected in the 9tb, lClh, and Hlh centuries of the 
Ciritlian en, for reasons hereafter shown. 

If then, as Humboldt stales, there were found on the plains of 
Cinada, lines uf defence of extraordinary length, it aiSirds an argo- 
mmt tliat the Norwegians and other northern nations, may not only 
hive nude settlements there, but became a kingdom, a body poU- 
ti< and military and waged long and dreadful wars with opposing 
piwers, who were unquestionably the Indians, who bad already 
diven away the more ancient inhabitants of America, the authors 
ol the western works, mounds aid tumuli. But respecting the tre- 
nzndous monument of art, found by the haulers, which we hare 
dtrribed above, it is said that travellers, who hare attentively ex- 
Mined it, were struck w ith the polish and cut of the stones, the 
ere with which they have been arranged, without cement between 
tie joints, and the execution of the sculpture, with which the stones) 
ac decorated ; each figure occupying several stones, and from the 

0 tlines of the animals which they represent, not being broken by 
tk joints of the stones, it is conjectured the engravings were made 
e:cr the edifice was finished. Cut the animals and men sculptured 

01 the atone of this pyramid, afford a strong evidence of the coun- 
ts/ from which the ancestors of those wIhj built it came. There 
te crocodiles ►poutiirg water, and men sitting even cross legged, 
•cording to the custom of several Asiatic nations ; filially, the whole 

0 the American works, of the mo-t ancient class, from Canada to 
tie extreme parts of South America, resemble those which are daily 
{■covered in the eastern parts of Asia. 

From the deep ditch, with which the greater monument wc have 
ben describing, is surrounded, the covering of the terraces, the 
geat number of subterranean apartments, cut into the solid rock, 

01 its noithern side, the wall that defends the approach to it* base, 
—it it believed to have been a military work of greet strength. 

The natives, even to this day, designate the rains of this pyramid 
b)tbc name that signifies e citadel or castle. The pyramid of 
Mxitli, found in another part of Mexico, called the great temple 
of Tenochliiiau, contained an arsenal, and during the war of the 
Spniards with the devoted Mexicans, was alternately resorted toes 
a art of defence, and • place security. 
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Nothing, of (he warlike character, could exceed (he grandeur of 
• fight maintained from (he base (o the lummit of one of theae trc- 
mendoes Tcocalis, or pyramids. We may suppose the foe already 
gathm-d from (heir more nattered work of ruin, and circling, witii 
yells of fury, the immediate precincts of the mound, while the 
rushing multitude fly from their burning habitations, toward this 
dernier resort. The goal is gained ; the first who reach it, ascend 
to its (op; rank after rank succeed, till, in frightful circles of fero- 
cious warriors, the whole pyramid is but one living mass of fury. 
Now the enemy come pouring round as a deluge, and begirt this 
last resort of the wailing populace;, while warrior facing warrior, 
each moment fells its thousands by the noiseless death stsb of the 
dirk of copper ; while from the ranks above the silent, but venge- 
ful arrow does its work of death. Here, from the strong arm aud 
well practised sling, stones, with furious whizzing, through the air, 
cover in showers the distant squadron with dismay. Circle after 
circle, tt tbe base, both of invader aud invaded, fall together in glo- 
rious ruin- Now the top where waved such signals of defience aa 
rude nations could invent, becomes (hinned of its defenders; who, 
pressing downward, as the lower ranges are cu( in pieces, renew 
the figh(. Now (he farthes( circle of the enemy nears (he fatal 
ceD(re ; now (he destinies of conflicting nations draw nigh ; (hose 
of (he pyramid have thrown their last stone , (he quiver is emptied 
of its arrows; tbe last spear of flint aud battle axe, have fled, with 
well-directed aim, amid the thiotig. 

Surrender, captivity, slavery, and death, wind up the account ; 

• tribe becomes extinct, whose bones, when heaped together, make 

• new pyramid. Such, doubtless, is (be origin of mauy of (he 
frightful heaps nf human bones found scattered over all (he west. 

We learn from Scripture, that in the earliest times, the templet 
of Asia — such as tha( of tiaal-Beri(h, a( Shcchim, in Canaan — were 
not only buildings consecrated to worship, but also intrenchmcnta, 
in which the inhabitants of a citv defended (hemselrcs in limes of 
war. Tbe ssme may be said of (lie Grecian temples ; for (he wall 
which formed (he parabolis, alone afforded an assylum (o (he be- 
sieged. — Humboldt. 

The religious riles of (hose who made (he western mounds, i( it 
believed, were (he tame with (hose of Mexico and Peru. This 
it prewnred from (he abundance of mirrors, msda of isinglaM, dit- fislnglss. 
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covered on opening the round, the (quire, and the rircumvallaionr 
boo omenta of North America. The ose at Circleville was quite 
entire, very large and thick ; pieces of others have been discovered, 
in nearly all other tumuli, wherever they have been opened- That 
they were used a* mirrors, appears highly probable from their shape 
and aiie. One of the three principal gods of the South Americans 
was called by a name which signifies, " the God of the shining 
Mirror" lie was supposed to be a god who reflected his own 
supreme perfections, and was lepresentrd by a mirror, which was 
made in that country, of polished obsidian, (a stone of a beautiful 
kind, susceptible of a high polish,) or of Mica, (isinglass,) like ours. 
The scarcity of obsidian, which is a volcanic production, may well 
account for the absence of mirrors of obsidian in the west. 

This deity was represented as enjoying perpetual youth and 
beauty. Other gods had images, placed on pedestals, in the Mexi- 
can temples ; but the god of the shining mirror, had a mirror placed 
on his. This divinity was held in awful veneration ; supposed to 
be the great unknown God of the universe. Who does not here 
discover a strong trace of a knowledge of the true God, derived by 
tradition from the first patriarchs! 

< 'Isvigero, who was well acquainted with the history of the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians, professes to point out the places from whence 
they emigrated, the several places they stopped at, and the times 
which they continued to sojourn there. This, we understand, is 
the same as related before in this work, written by Humboldt, and 
describes the emigration of the Azteca tribes, from Aztalan, or the 
western states, to Mexico, which commenced to take place not long 
aAcr the conquest of Judea, by Titus. Clavigero supposes these 
nstions of Aztalan came from Asia, across the Pacific, from the re- 
gion along the coasts of the Chinese sea and islands, reaching Ame- 
rica not far from Bhering's Straits, and from thence followed along 
the coast of the Pacific, till they came, in process of time, to a mild- 
er climate. To this Mr. Atwater adds, and suppose them to hsve 
from thence worked across the continent, as well as in other direc- 
tions, as far aa the regions of the western states and territories, 
where they may have lived thousands of yearn, as their works 
denote. 

Others may have found their way into South America, by crow 
and Atlantic at different times and places. Green- 
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landers hive been drives upon the coast of Iceland, which is a dis- 
tance of at leut a thousand miles. Thus transported by winds, 
waves and stress of weather, man has found all the islands of all the 
seas. In the same way may have arrived persons from Africa, 
Europe, — Australasians, Chinese, Hindoos, Jappaoese, Binnans, 
Kamscatadales, and Tartars, on the coasts of America. 



VOYAGES AND SHIPPING OF THE MONGUL TARTARS, AND 
SETTLEMENTS ON THE WESTERN COAST OF AMERICA. 

The whole western coast of the American continent, from oppo- 
site the Japan islands, in latitude from 40 to 50 degrees north, down 
to Patagonia, in latitude 40 south — a distance of more than six thou- 
sand miles — it would appear, was oucc populous with such nations 
as peopled the Japan islands, and the eastern shores of Asia, Chi- 
nese Tartary, China, and Farther India ; who also peopled the 
islands between, with their various nations. 

A cross made of fine marble, beautifully polished, about three 
feet high, and three fingers in width ami thickness, was found in 
an Indian temple. This, it appears, was kept as sacred, in a pa- 
lace of one of the Incas, and held in great veneration by the na 
tives of South America- When the Spaniards conquered that 
country they enriched this cross with gold jewels, and placed it in 
the cathedial of Cuzeo. 

But how came this emblem of Christianity in America } There 
were in the service of the Mongols, in the 13th century, many 
Nestorians, a sect of Christians. The conqueror of the king of 
Eastern Bengal was a Crristian, which was in 1772, A. D. 

Under this king a part of so expedition was sent to couquer the 
islands of Japan, in large Chinese vessels, and supposed to have 
been commanded by these Christian Nestorians, as officers ; being 
more trust-worthy and more expert in warlike msnouvres than the 
Mongol natives. This expedition by some means found their way 
from the Japan Islands, (which are west from North America, in 
north latitude 35 deg.) to the coast of America in the same lati- 
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tode, «nd Landed at ■ place called in the Mexican language Cul- 
caan, opposite New-California, to north latitude about 35 degrees. 

In the year 1273 A- D., Kublai, a Mongol emperor, it appears, 
became master of all China- At that time tliey were in tlie pos- 
session of the knowledge of ship building, ao that vessels of 
moos size were constructed by them ; so great as to carry l 
than a thousand men ; being four masted, though not rigged as 
vessels now are, yet well adapted to take advantage of the winds. 

They were so solidly and con veuientlyhnade, as to carry elephants 
on their decks. The Peruvians had a tradition that many ages be- 
fore their conquest by the Spaniards, that there landed on their 
coast at Sl Helen 1 * Point, vessels manned with giants, having no 
beard, and were taller from their knees downward than a nan's 
bead ; that they had long hair, which hung loose upon their 
shoulders, and that their eyes were wide apart, and very big in 
other parts of their bodies. 

This description is supposed descriptive of the elephants only, 
with their riders blended both in one animal ; as they did in after 
years, when the Spaniards rode on hones, they took them at first 
to be all one animal. 

There remains not a doubt but that the Mongol Tartars found 
their way from China to the west of America in shipping. The 
voyage is not so great as to render it impossible, as that a French 
vessel in the year 1721 sailed from China, and arrived at a place 
called Yslle de Nandras, on the coast, in fifty days. 

The Phoenician letters were known among the Mongol nations. 
If, therefore, they found their way to South America, we at once ac- 
count for the Phuriiician characters found in caverns, and cut in the 
rocks of that country. 

A description of what is supposed a Chinese Mongol town, to 
the west, in latitude 39, in longitude 97, called by themselves, 
when first visited by the Spaniards Talomecv, is exceedingly curi- 
ous, and is situated on the bank of a river running into the Pacific 
from the territory now called Oregon, only four degrees south of 
Lake Eric, and in longitude 87, of exactly west of Ohio, in lati- 
tude 39. 

It is well built, and contains live hundred houses ; some of which 
are large and show well at a distance. It is situated on the banks 
of a rivet Mr maud" Solo dined with a cacique turned Cuachaia, 
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ami was entertained with as much civility as exists among polished 
nations Tlie suit of servants stood in a row with their backs 
against the wall. This is an eastern fashion While the caciquu 
was at dinner, he happened to sneeze, on which the attendants re- 
spectfully bowed. This too was an ancient eastern usage- After 
the repast was finished, the servants all dined in another hall. The 
meat was well cooked, the fish properly roasted or broiled. 

They had the knowledge of dressing furs with neatness, and deer 
Ains were prepared with softness and delicacy, with which they 
clothed themselves. 

The principal pride and grandeur of this people, however, con- 
sisted in their temple, which stood in the town of Talomeco, which 
was also the sepulchre of their caciques or chiefs. 

The temple was a hundred paces long, which is eighteen rods, 
and forty wide, which is seven rods and eight feet. Its doors 
were wide in proportion to its length- The roof was thatched 
neatly with split twigs, and built sloping to throw off the rain. It 
was thickly decorated with different sited shells, connected to- 
gether in festoons, which shine beautifully in the sun. 

On entering the temple, there are twelve wooden statutes of gi- 
gantic size, with menacing and savage faces, the tallest of which 
was eight feet high. They held in their hands, in a striking pos- 
ture, clubs, adorned with copper- Some have copper hatchets, 
edged with flint ; others had bows and arrows, and some held long 
pikes, pointed with copper. 

The Spaniards thought these statutes worthy of the anciont Ro- 
mans. On each of the four sides of the temple, there are two rows 
of statutes, the size of life ; the upper row is of men with arms in 
their hands ; the lower row is of women. The cornice in the tem- 
ple was ornamented with large shells mingled with pearls, and fes- 
toons. 

The corpses of these caciques were so well embalmed that there 
was no bad smell ; they were deposited in large wooden coffers, 
well constructed, and placed upon benches two feet from the 
ground. 

In smaller coffers and in baskets, the Spaniard! found the 
clothes of the deceased men and women , and so many pearls, that 
they distributed them amoug the officers and soldiers by bandfulls. 
The prodigious quantity of pearls , the heaps of colored chamois 
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or goal ikiiu ; clothes of marten and other well dressed fan ; lbs 
thick, well made targets of twigs, ornamented with pearl* ; and 
other thing* found in this temple and it* magartnes, which consult- 
ed of eight halls of equal magnitude, made even the Spaniard* who 
had been in Peru, admire this as the wonder of the new world. 

The remains of cities and towns of an ancient population, exist* 
even- where on the coast of the Pacific, which agree in fashion 
with the work* and ruin* found along the Chinese coasts, exactly 
west from the western limit* of North America, showing beyond all 
dispute, that in ancient times the countries were known to each 
other, and voyages were reciprocally made. 

The style of their shipping was such as to be equal to v oy ages of 
that distance, and also sufficient to withstand (tress of weather, even 
beyond ▼easels of the present times, on account of their great depth 
of keel and site. 

" The Chinese shins have a sing'e deck, below the space of 
which is divided into a great number of cabins, some times not less 
than sixty, affording accommodation* for as many Merchants, with 
their servants. 

They have a good helm, some of the hrger ships have UtitUi 
the cabin, thirteen bulk-beads, or divisions, in the bold, formed of 
thick planks mortised toge ther. The object of this is to guard 
against springing a leak, if they strike on a rock, or should be 
(truck by a whale, which not unfreqnenfly occurs. 

By this p'un, if an accident did happen, only one of the divis- 
ion could be affected ; the whole vessel was double planked, laid 
over the first planking ; and so large were some of these vessels as 
to require a crew of three hundred aailors to manage them when at 
sea — See .Vara) Polo't, Book 3d., ehap. 1, and note 1 \2S~Honhn. 

In the year A. D. 1275, the Tartars, under their general, called 
Moko, undertook the invasion of the Jap; .in empire, which liea 
along adjacent to China, between the western coast of North Ame- 
rica and China, with a fleet of 400)) sail, having on board two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men. 

But the expedition proved un»ucce»sful, as it was destroyed by a 
storm, driven and scattered about the Pacific ocean. — k'rmpjrr'i 
Aiifory of Japan. — Kanlin. 

discover the perfect ability of the western nations, 
America, to explore the ocean, as luited their in- 
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clinstions, in the earliest ages ; for we arc not to suppose the Tar- 
tars bad just then, in 1275, come to a knowledge of navigation, 
but lather, the greatness of this fleet is evidence, that the art had 
arrived to its highest state of perfection. 

But had they a knowledge of the compass? This is an impor- 
tant enquiry. On this subject we have the following from the pen 
of the most learned Antiquarian of the age, C. S. Jlafinesque, whose 
writings we have several time* alluded to in the course of this 
work. 

This author says, that in the year of the world 1200, or 2800 
years before Christ, or 450 years before the flood, the magnetic 
needle was known and in use, and that under 'the Emperor Hoangti, 
which was about 130 yeara nearer the time of the flood, reckoning 
from the creation, ships began to be invented. He even gives the 
names of two ship builder*, Kong- leu and //o-aAu, who, by order of 
the above named Emperor, built boats, at first with hollow trees, 
and furnished tbem with oars, and were sent to explore places 
where no man had ever been. 

In the year 2037 before Christ, or 307 yeara alter the flood, un- 
der the Ka dynasty, embassies were sent to China from foreign 
countries, beyond sea, who came in ships to pay homage to the 
Hiat, or Emperor. 

If a knowledge of the magnet, and its adaptation to navigation, 
was known before the flood, as appeaia from this writer's remarks, 
who derives this discovery from a perusal of the Chinese histories ; 
it was, of necessity, divulged by Noah to his immediate posterity, 
who it is said, went soon after the confusion of the language at 
Babel, and planted a colony in China, or in that eastern country ; 
aa all others of mankind had perished in the flood, consequently 
there were none else to promulge it to but this family. 

Dr. Clarke has given hia opinion in his Comment on the Book 
of Job, that the needle was known to the ancients of the east. 
He derives this from certain expressions of Job, 28th chap. 18th 
verse, respecting precious stones, which are: — " Xo mention thai! br 
mnde of coral or of ptarlt : for the price of tcitdom it abort rubirt" 
That is, it is understood, that the wisdom which aided man to make 
this discovery, and to apply it to the purposes of navigation, on the 
account of its polarity, is that wisdom which is abort the price of 
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" The attractive properties of loadstone must have beet) obser- 
ved from its first discovery ; and there is every reason to believe 
that the magnet and its virtues, were known in the east long before 
they were discovered in Europe." — Clarke 

But it may be inquired, if the knowledge of the magnet and its 
application to the great purpose of navigation, and surveying were 
understood in any degree, how came one branch of the descendants 
of the family of Noah, those who went east from Ararat, to have 
it ; and the others, who went in other directions, to be ignorant of 
it ; and had to discover it over again in the course of ages. 

We can answer this, vuly by noticing, that many arts of the 
ancients of Europe and of Africa are lost ; but bow, we cannot 
tell ; in the same way this art was lost. Wars, convulsions, revo- 
lutions sweeping diseases, often change the entire face and state of 
society ; so that if it were even known to all the fcrit generation, 
immediately succeeding the flood, a second generation may have 
lost it, not dwelling in the vicinity of great waters ; having no use 
for such an art, would of necessity loose it, which remained lust till 
about the year A. D. 1300. 

In the year 1197, before Christ, about the time of Job; a large 
colony from China, under the Yu dynasty was sent to Jappan, and 
other western islands, who drove, out the Oni, or black inhabitants, 
the first settlers of those islands, a branch, it appears, of the family 
of //am, who bad found their way across the whole continent 
of Asia, from Ararat, or else had, by sea, coasted along from the. 
countries of the equator, their natural home, to those beautiful 
islands. 

From this tract of early settlement, we see the African, as he is 
now designated, ss enterprising in the colonizing of new countries, 
as they were in the study of Astronemy, and of building, and the 
invention of letters, at the time the Egyptians first merge to notice 
on the page of history. And if the Japan islands, a part of the 
earth as far from Ararat, the great starting point of man after the 
flood, as is America and much farther, was found settled by the 
black race of Ham, why not therefore America. 

The pure negro has been found on some of the islands between 
China and America; which would seem to indicate that ibis race 
of people have prccceded even the whites, or at Ica&t equalled them, 
in fin^HBfeing the i>I<>!m- after the deluge 
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Rafincsque, the great Antiquarian, says, tbe exact time when Uie 
Chinese first discovered or reached America, is not given in their 
books, but it was known, he says, to them, and to the Japanese, 
at a very early period, and, called by them Fa Sham, and frequent- 
ed for trade. 

But who were here for them to trade with? Our answer is ; 
those first inhabitants, the white, tbe red, and the black, tbe sons 
of the sons of Noah, Shem, Ham and Japhcth, who got on to the 
continent before it was severed from Asia and Africa, in the days 
of Peleg, one or two hundred years after the flood of Noah. 



A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF WESTERN DISCOVERIES. 

Six Biles from Lebanon, on the Little Miami, above the month 
of Todd's Fork, are curious remains of aboriginal works. Tbe form 
of one of the forts is trapezodial ; the walls are of earth, and gene- 
rally eight or ten feet high ; but in one place, where it crosses tbe 
brow of the hill where it stands, it is eighteen feet high- Tbe 
Little Miami passes by on the west ; on the north arc deep rarines, 
and on the south and southeast, the same ravines continue ; making 
it a position of great strength. The area of the whole enclosure is 
nearly a hundred acres ; tbe wall has numerous angles, retreating, 
salient, and acute, from which are eighty outlets or gateways. 
. From which circumstance we learn its citizens were very great 
in number, or to many gateways would not have been needed. 
Two mounds are in its neighborhood, from which walls run in dif- 
ferent directions to tbe adjoining ravines- Round about this 
work are the traces of several roads; two of them are sixteen feel 
wide elevated about three feet in their centre, and like our turn- 
pikes 

The Sioux country, on the Wabisipinckan, St. Peters, and Yel- 
low River, abound with nneicnt entrenchments, mounds and fortifi- 
cations. Six miles from St. Louis, is a place, called the " valley of 
bones," where the ground is promiscuously strewed with human 
and animal bones ; some of the latter arc of an enormous size. 
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On the river Huron, thirty mile* from Detroit, and about eight 
miles from Lake St. Clair, are a number of small mound*, situated 
on • dry plain, or bluff of the river. Sixteen basketi full of human 
bones, of a remarkable size, were discovered in the earth, while 
sinking a cellar on this plain, for the missionary. Near the Booth 
of this river, Huroo, on the east bank, are ancient works, repre- 
senting a fortress, with walls of earth, thrown up similar to those of 
Indiana and Ohio. 

At Belle Fontaine, or Spring Wells, three miles below Detroit, 
are three mounds, or tumuli, standing in a direct line, about ten 
rods apart One of these haying been opened, bones, stone axes, 
and arrow heads, were found in abundance. Within the distance 
of a quarter of a mile of these, are still to be seen the remains of 
ancient fortifications, a breast work, in some places three and four 
feet high, enclosing several acres of firm ground, in the centre of an 
extensive swamp. 

" Id the State of Indiana, Franklin County, near Harrisonville, 
on the Whitewater River, eight mile* from its mouth, on the north 
aide, the trace* of an ancient population literally strew the earth ia 
inctfoa. On the bottoms or flats are a great number of 
very unequal in size; The small ones are from two to 
K*u tvet above the surface, and the growth of timber upon them 
satalt, m( being over an hundred years old, while the others are 
■ '• i rt biga, wtli Hw gum lag on. them of stefctgin 
atwl MM«t aged description , '— r»W»'» MV*frm Gazette*. 

Mr. Htvwu, the author of the Western Uazeteer, from whose 
wwk we extract the the following, says he obtained the assistance 
vt the inhabitants, for the purpose of making a thorough examina- 
tion ol the internal structure of these mounds. He examined from 
■Ita* to twenty of them, and found them all except one, to hare 
i in , tome rilled with hundreds, of all ages, thrown 
dy together, into great heap*. He found several sculls, 
teg and thigh bones, which plainly shewed, their possessors were 
persons of gigantic stature. 

The teeth of all the subjects be examined, were remarkably even, 
and sound. handsomely and firmly planted. The fore teeth were 
very deep and not «> wide a* those of the generality ol whits peo- 
1 in one mound, an article of glass, in form re- 
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aembling the bottom of a tumbler, weighing five ounces ; it was 
concave on both of its side*. 

It is true, that although glass is said not to have been found oat 
till 644 of the Christian era, yet it was known to the ancient Ro- 
mans, but was considered an article of too great value to be in com- 
mon use. That the Romans were actually in the possession of this 
knowledge, we learn from the discoveries made in the disinterred 
cities of the ancient Romans, Pompeii and Herculancum, buried 
by the volcanic eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Among the vast dis- 
coveries of temples, dwellings, streets, gardens, paintings, sculp- 
ture, skeletons, with treasures of gold, has been found one bow 
window lighted with glass of a green tinge or color. The discove- 
ry of this article of glass in the tumuli, is a proof of its being of 
European manufactory, and probably of the Roman, brought by its 
owner as a valuable jewel in those early times. 

In this mound were found several stone axes, such as arc shown 
on the plate, with grooves near the heads, to receive a withe, which 
unquestionably served to fasten the helve on, and several pieces of 
earthen ware. Some appeared to be parts of vessels, once holding 
six or eight gallons, others were obviously fragments of jugs, jars, 
and cups. Some were plain, while others were curiously orna- 
mented with figures of birds and beasts, drawn while the clay or 
material of which they were made, was soft, before the process of 
glazing wu performed. The glazier's art appears to have been 
well understood by the potters who manufactured this aboriginal 
crockery. One of the skulls take* out of a mouud at this place, 
was found pierced with a flint arrow, which was still sticking in 
the bone ; it waa about six inches long. 

At tha bottom of all the mouuds be examined, was found a stra- 
tum of ashes, from six inches to two feet thick, which rests on the 
original soil. These ashes contain coals, fragments of brands, and 
pieces of calcined or burnt human bones. It is somewhat singular 
to find that these people both buried and burnt their dead ; yet it 
may be, that such as were burnt, were prisoners of war, who being 
bound and laid in heaps, were thus reduced to ashes, by heaping 
over them brush and dry wood. 

Near this place, (Harrison ville) on the neighbouring hilts, north- 
east of the town, are a number of the remains of stone houses. 
They were covered with soil, brush, and full grown trees. Mr. 
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Brown cleared away the earth, roots, and rubbish, from one of then* 
and found it to hare been anciently occupied as a dwelling. It was 
about twelve feet square. Hie walls had fallen nearly to the foun- 
dation, having been built with the rough stone of nature, like a 
stone wall. At one end of the building was a regular hearth, oo 
which was yet the ashes and coals of the last fire its owne rs had 
enjoyed ; before which were found the decayed skeletons of eight 
persons, of different ages, from a small child to the heads of the fa- 
mily. Their feet were found pointing towards the hearth; and (bey 
were probably murdered while asleep. 

From the circumstance of the kind of hmut these people lived 
in, (which is (he evidence of their not belonging to the mound in- 
habitants,) we should pronounce them to be a settlement of Welch, 
Scandinavians, or Scotch, who bad thus wandered to the west, 
from the first settlements made along the Atlantic, and were ex- 
terminated by the common Indians, who had also destroyed or driv- 
en away the authors of the mounds, many hundred years before 
these Europeans came to this country. 



VARIOUS OPINIONS OF ANTIQUARIANS RESPECTING THE 
ORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF AMERICA. 

But wc hasten to a conclusion of this work, by furnishing the 
reader with the opinions of several antiqurians, who stand high in 
the estimation of the lovers of research ; and among these as fore- 
most, is the late celebrated Dr. Samuel L- Mitchell, Professor of 
Natural History. And as wc have not room to give at length, all 
that these gentlemen have published on this subject, we shall only 
avail ourselves of extracts, such as will show their final judgment 
as to what nations, or races of men they were, who built the works 
of which we have given an account. 

In (he following we have in extract, the remarks and opinions of 
Dr. Mitchell in his communication to the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, of which he was a member, 1816, as follows: — " I offer you 
some observations on a curious piece of American antiquity, now 
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• n New- York. It is a humtii body, found in one of die limestone 
caverns of Kentucky. It is a perfect exsiccation ; all the fluids 
ire dried up. The skiu, bones, and other firm pens, are in a state 
of entire preservation. 

In exploring a calcareous chamber, in the neighborhood of Glas- 
gow, in the west, for salt petre, several human bodies were found, 
enwrapped carefully in skins and cloths. The onter envelope of 
the body, is a deer akin, dried in the usual way, and perhaps sof- 
tened before its application, by rubbing. The next covering is a 
•deer akin, the hair of which had been cut away by a sharp instru- 
ment resembling a hatter's knife. The remnant of the hair, and 
the gashes in the skin, nearly resemble a sheared pelt of beaver. 
The next wrapper is of cloth, made of twine doubled and twisted ; 
but the threads do not appear to have been formed by the wheel, 
nor the web by the loom. The warp and filling, seem to have been 
crossed and knotted, by an operation like that of the fabrics of the 
north-west coast, and of the Sandwich islands. The innermost te- 
gument is a mantle of cloth, like the preceding, but is furnished 
with large brown feathers, arranged, and fastened with great art, so 
as to be capable of guarding the living wearer from wet and cold. 
The plumage is distinct and entire, aud the whole bears a near si- 
militude to the feathery clocks now worn by the nations of tb* 
north-western coast of America, 

The body is in a squatting posture, with the right arm reclining 
forward, and its hand encircling the right leg. The left arm hangs 
down by its side. The individual was a male, supposed to be not 
more than fourteen at his death. There is a deep and extensive 
fracture of the skull, near the occiput, which probably killed him. 
The skin has sustained but little injury, and is of a duaky colour, 
but the natural hue cannot be decided with exactness from its pre- 
sent appearance. The scalp, with small exceptions, is covered 
srith reeUUih hair. The teeth are white and sound. The hands 
and feet, in their shriveled state, are slender and delicate. 

It may now, saya Dr. Mitchell, be expected, that I should offer 
some opinion as to the antiquity, and race, of this singular exsicca- 
tion Firat, then, I am satisfied, that it does not belong to the clara 
of white men, of which we are member*. Nor do I believe that 
it ought to be referred to the bands of Spanish adventurers, who, 
between the 16th and 16th centuries, rambled up the Mississippi. 
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mi abaag tbe tributary streams. I am equally obliged to reject 
that it belonged to toy of the tribes of iborigiacs now 
Kentucky. Tbe mande of feathered work, 
of twisted threads, to Dearly resemble tbe fabrics of 
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thot en of time, and lliat generation of men, which pro- 
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ic Kentucky bodies, resemble, eery 
the mummies of Tennessee. On 
; abe two sets of samples, they were ascertained to be as 
pieces of goods of the same kind, made at dif- 
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iog net, poach and moccasins were nude. Also, s bowl, or cup, 
containing sbout a pint, cut out of wood, found also in the cave ; 
and, lately, there has been dug out of it the skeleton of a human 
body, enveloped in a matting similar to that of the pooch. This 
matting is substantially like those of the plain fabric, taken from 
the copperas cave of Tennessee, and the saltpetrous cavern near 
Glasgow, in Kentucky. 

And what is highly remarkable, and worthy the attention of an- 
tiquarians, is, that they all have a perfect resemblance to the fabric* 
of the Sandwich, Caroline, and the Fegee islands, in the Pacific 
We know the similitude of the manufactured articles from the fol- 
lowing circumstance : After the termination of the war, in the isl- 
and of Toconroba, wherein certain citizens of the United State* 
were engaged as principals or allies, many articles of Fejee manu- 
facture were brought to New- York by the victor*. Some of them 
agree almost exactly with the fabrics discovered in Kentucky and 
Tennessee- They bear a strict comparison, the marks of a similar 
state of the art*, and point strongly to a sameness of origin in the 
respective people that prepared them. Notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of their several residences, at the present time, it is impossi- 
ble not to look back to the common ancestry of the Malays, who 
formerly possessed the country between the Allegany mountain* 
and the Mississippi river, and those who now inhabit the islands of 
the Pacific ocean. 

All these considerations lead to the belief that colonies of Aus- 
tralasians, or Malays, landed in North America, and penetrated 
across the continent, (in process of time,) to the region lying be- 
tween the great lake* and the Gulf of Mexico. There they resid- 
ed, and constructed the fortifications, mounds, and other ancient 
structures, which are the wonder of all who have seen them. 

What has become of them ? They have probably been overcome 
by the more warlike and ferocious hordes, that entered our hemis- 
phere from the northeast of Asia. These Tartars, of the higher 
latitudes, have issued from the great hive of nations, and desolated 
in the course of their migrations, the southern tribes of America, as 
they have done to those of Asia and Europe. The greater part of 
the present American natives are of the Tartar stock, the descend- 
ants of the hardy warriors who destroyed the weaker Malays that 
preceded them : an individual of their exterminated race now and 
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M. Smibcrt, who lisd been employed in executing paintings of 
Tsrtir visages for the Grand Duke of Tuscany, was so struck with 
the similaril y of their features to those of the Narraganset Indians, 
that be pronounced them members of the same great family of man- 
kind. This opiuion of tbe Grand Duke's portrait painter, is pre- 
served with all its circumstances, in tbe fourteenth volume of the 
Medical Repository. 

I have examined with the utmost care aeren or eight Chinese 
sailors, who hid assisted in navigating a ship from Macao to New- 
York. The thinness of their beards, the bay complexion, the 
black lank hair, the aspect of the eyes, the contour of the face, and 
in short the general external character, induced every person who 
observed them to remark how nearly they resemble the Mobegans 
and Oneidas of New- York. 

Sidi Mcllimelli, the Tunisian envoy to the Uniti I States, in 
1804, entertained the same opinion on beholding the Cberokees, 
Osage* and Miamics, assembled at the city of Washington, during 
his residence there. Their Tsrtir physiognomy struck him in a 
moment. 

2d. The affinity of their languages- The late learned and euter- 
prising Professor Barton took the lead in this inquiry. He collected 
as many words ss he could, from the languages spoken in Asia and 
America, and concluded, from tbe numerous coincidences of sound 
and signification, that there must have been a common origin. 

3d. The existence of corresponding cutlonu- I mean to state, at 
present, that of shaving away the hair of the scalp from tbe fore 
part and sides of the head, so that nothing is left but a tuft on the 
crown. 

The custom of smoking the pipe on solemn occasions, to the four 
cardinal points of the compass, to the heavens and to the earth, is 
reported, upon the most credible authority, to distinguish equally 
the hordes of the Asiatic Tartars, and the bands of the American 
Sioux, the most dreadful warriors of tbe west. 

4th. The kindred nature of the Indian dogs of America J[ and the 
Siberian dogs of Asia. Tbe animal that lives with tbe natives of 
the two continents as a dog, is very different from the tame creature 
of the same name in Europe and America. He is either a different 
species, or a wide variety of the same species. But the identity of 
the American and Asiatic curs is evinced by several'considcrations 
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Bbtk are esoatlv white ; they hare shaggy coats, sharp noses, Bud 
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tfc*i w» ssnaaane taw remarks of Professor Mitchell, to Governor 
„-witt«L * asfcsnacai to the authors of the works in the west. 

«*. aXBVaajsMicd rare, in the savage intercourse between tha 
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f^^^H^awJt 1 ** 1 '' ro W ,r * , i wilhiu the States of Kentucky 
Their enure dried or exsiccated condition, has 
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led intelligent gentlemen, who bare teen them, (o call them mum- 
mica. 

They are some of the most memorable of the antiquities that 
North America contains. The race, or natiou, to which they be- 
longed U extinct ; but in preceding ages, occupied the region situ- 
ated between Lakes Ontario and Erie, on the north, and of Mexico 
on the south, and bounded eastward! y by the Alleghany mountains, 
and westwardly by the Mississippi Hirer. 

That they were similar in their origin and character, to the pre- 
sent inhabitants of the Pacific islands, and of Australasia, is argued 
from various circumstances. 1st : The sameness of texture iu the 
plain doth or matting that enwraps the mummies, and that which 
our navigators bring from Wakash, the Sandwich islands, and the 
Fcgecs. 2d : The close resemblance there is between the feathery 
mantles brought, now-a-dsys, from the islands of the South Sea, 
and those wrappers which surround the mummies lately disinter- 
red in the western stales. The plumes of birds are twisted or tied 
to threads, with peculiar skill, and turn water like the back of s 
dock. 3d : Meshes of nets regularly knotted and tied, and formed 
of a strong and even twine. 4th: Moccasins, or coverings of the, 
feat, manufactured with remarkable ability, from the bark or rind 
of plants, worked into a sort of stout matting. 5th : Pieces el 
antique sculpture, especially of humau heads, and of some other 
forms, found where the exterminated tribes had dwelt, resembling 
the carviug at Otaheite, New- Zealand, and other places. 6th : 
Works of defence or fortifications, overspreading the fertile tract of 
country, formerly possessed by these people, who may be supposed 
capable of building works of much greater maguitudc than the 
moraiiy or burial places, and the hippai, or fighting atages, of the 
Society Islands. 7th : As far aa observation has gone, s belief, 
that the ahapc of the skull, and the angle of the face, in the raum- 
miss, (found in the west,) correspond with those of the living 
Malays. 

I reject, therefore, the doctrine taught by the European natural- 
ists, that the man of western America differs, in any material point 
from the man of cat I an Asia. Had the llobertsons, the Buttons, 
the Raynala, the De Pauwys, and the other speculators upon the 
American character, and the villificrs of the American name, pro- 
cured the requisite information concerning the hemisphere situated 
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wfil of us, they would haye discovered that the inhabitants of ra*t 

regions of Asia, to the number of many millions, vrerc of the mm 
blood and lineage with the million* of America, whom they affect 
to undervalue and despise- 
But notwithstanding the celebrity, founded on the great erodi- 
tion and critical research of Professor Mitchell, we cannot subscribe 
to this opinion respecting the red beaded mummy now in the New- 
York Museum, found In a saltpetre cave in Kentucky- It is a well 
known fact, that invariably all the nations of the earth, who are of 
the swarthy or black complexion, have black eyes, together with 
black hair, either straight or curled. 

But those nations belonging to the white class, have a great va- 
riety of colour in their eyes ; as blue, light blue, dark blue, gray, 
black, and reddish, with many shades of variations, more than we 
have terms to express- Where this is so, the same variety exists 
respecting the colour of the hsir; black, white, auburn, and red. 
We are sure this is a characteristic of the two classes of mankind, 
the dark and the white. If so, then the Kentucky body, sound in 
the rare, is not of Malay origin, bat of Scandinavian ; of whom, 
a* a nation, it is aiJ that the predominant colour of the hair of the 
Wast was red. 

And further, we object, that the traits of ancient population found 
hi Canada, between Lakes Ontario and Erie, to be of Malay origin, 
Wet re ikis t of Scandinavian also- Our reason is a* follows : It is 
MMcaaonshht to suppose the Malays, Australasian, and Polynesian 
natkw* of the idand* of the Pacific, wbo were originally from the 
lantern, roast* of China, situated in mild climates, should penetrate 
*.< U» uwth as the countries in Canada, to fix their habitations. 

<••••• | » rural thai the RcaDnavtnrfaa, the Welch, or 

the Nt-«<4ft*h rUne, all of whom inhabit cold, very cold countries, 
eVuhl he .M.ghhsl with such a climate, as any part of cither Up- 
|M «* l#w*t (Whs. 

v.. I i. id., i, »• ■ ira«o« that the Malay nations never inhabited 
t v,t< ,4 ike Canada*, we notice, that in those regions there are 
%IMM *» HttN «/ then peculiar skill and labour ascribed to them 
e A t'...u*».. Mn. !.. II, ul.uh »t,. ihr great monad* of the west. In 
. »>.*dj| m auoM u..l (hat any have been discovered. But other 
»>,uk», .0 Mathkc . haraetar, abound there in the form of long lines 
oi dnJaMiva ptepaiatW*, corresponding with similar works in the 
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north of Europe, and la mtny placet in the State of New-York, 
tod in other AtUotic states, as before noticed. On which Account, 
we do not hesitate to ascribe the ancient trait* of a former civilized 
population, found between Lake* Ontario and Erie, to be of Euro- 
pean, rather than of Malay origin. 

t 



FURTHER REMARKS ON THE SUBJECT OF HUMAN COMPLEX- 
IONS. 

As to the curious subject of the different complexions of man, 
" I consider, says Dr. Mitchell, the human family under three di- 
visions. 1st: The tawny man ; comprehending the Tartars, Ma- 
lays, Chinese, the American Indians, of every tribe, Lascars, and 
other people of the same cast and breed. 

" 2d : The while man, inhabiting the countries in Asia and Eu- 
rope, situated north of the Mediterranean Sea ; and, in the course 
of his adventures, settling all over the world. Among whom I re- 
kon the Gieenlanders, and the Esquimaux nations. 

" 3d : ThcH/oc* man, whose proper residence it in the regions 
south of the Mediterranean, particularly toward the interior of Afri- 
ca. The people of Papua and Van Dieman's Land, seem to be of 
this clasa" 

" It is generally supposed, and by mtny aWe and ingenious men, 
that external physical causes, and aoibiyjtioo of circumstances, 
which they call climate, have wrought all these changes in the hu- 
man form " and complexion. " I do not, however, think them ca- 
pable of explaining the differences which exist among the nations," 
on this principle. " There is sn internal physical rouse of the 
greatest moment, which has scarcely been mentioned. This is the 
generative influence. If by the act of modelling the constitution 
in the embryo and foetus, • predisposition to gout, madness, scrofula, 
and consumption may be en at rn tu td, we raav rationally conclude, 
with the sagacious d'Azara, that the procreatiee power may alio 
shape the nature*, tinge the skin, ud give other peculiarities to the 
form of man," — Ame. Antq-,p. 316 — 332. 
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But Mr. Voluty, {tea bis View of Amoin, page 407,} tb» 
Frenchmen, who, it is said, travelled far to the woat to ace the ex- 
traordinary sight of the man of nature, in his pureness, unsophisti- 
cated by any Bible, or priestly influence, saya, that the sole cause 
of the difference of human complexion, is the rays of the sun and 
climates ; and that, " soon or late, it will be proved that the black- • 
nesa of the African has no other cause." 

To prove this, be tells us the story of bis acquaintance with a fa- 
mous Indian chief, the Little Toitoisc ; whose skin, he says, was as 
white aa his own, where it had not been exposed to the aun. Ala© 
that when be was among the Turks, be was of the same complex- 
ion with the Turks, except along the upper part of his forehead, 
where the turban had screened the skin from the wind- 
lie (atthcr adds the story of the coloured man in Virginia, by 
■IM II. nn VlaM . \ '■ ittlMadattt, in the third ^'iieraliou, of 
Congo parentage* became, in the course of six or seven years, en- 
ejaafe waaw, with loaag sleek brown hair, like a European- If ibis 
waa as\ all we can admit respecting it, is, that it was doubtless a 
sMwxdte of sveor soft, seated in the skin of bis body, of a most for- 
Uajaaaa kind, rathe* than any predetermining principle in the air to 
*naa«* aiM whato. 

Tkia asjnW aaJanna «a also, that a negro child is born while, but 
gavwa hkeek w utun Kmu and twenty hours. But we cannot avoid 
tiunkuag his amaei<»>»an* very singular, when we recollect that in 
t*» case ef kintsrlf and Little Tortoise, the chief, that the air or 
eenmeto caused them, otherwise white and fair, to become so brown 
tad tawny; while-, in the case of the negro, Henry Morse, the 
•ante climate caused him, in a abort time, to become exceedingly 
white and fair. 

The child also born tcMlt, of African parent*, becoming black, 
in twentv-four hours ; surely this ia a powerful climate, if it is the 
a*Ja cause of the colour of the Etbiopean. We cannot subscribe to 
this gentleman's theory, nor to the theory of any of the same way 
ot thinking , for it is well known that the Indian blood, when mix- 
ed with the white, is equally inveterate, if not more so, to become 
eradicated by a course of time ; the sly Indian looking out, here 
and there, for many generations. 

This idea of the three original complexions, black, tawny, and 
white, we have supposed waa realised in the persons of Noah's 
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three tons, Shem, Htm and Japheth ; and although Mr. .Mitchell 
has not fixed on a starting place, he has, nevertheless, admitted the 
principle, and has referred the cause of complexion and shape to 
the procreative and generative act, excluding, totally, any influence 
which climate or food may be supposed to have, as has been con- 
tended by many ; which, so far as \vc are able to understand hi* 
meaning, is referring the complexions of the human race immedi- 
ately to the arbitrary act of God. To this doctrine we most cor- 
dially subscribe ; because it is so simple and natural, the very way 
in which the great Creator always works. First fixing the princi- 
ples of nature, as gravitation and motion, which keep the worlds in 
their courses. Were it not for these, all would stand still, and na- 
ture would die. Fire, in its endless variations, breathes through aH 
matter, expands the leaves of all forests, and adorns them with all 
(lowers, gives motion to the air, which, in that motion, is called the 
winds of heaven- 
Fire givea liquescency to the waters of the globe; were it not 
for this all fluids that now move over the earth in riven, brooks, 
springs, or oceans, or passes by subterranean channels through the 
earth, or circulates in the pores of trees and herbage, with the wa- 
tery fluids of all animated life, would stand still, would congeal, 
would freeze to one universal mas* of death. 

Alto, in the secret embryo of earth's productions, as in all vego- 
tatiou, all animals, and all human beings, is fixed the principle of 
variety. Were it not for this, what vast Confusion would ensue. 
If all human beings looked alike, and all human voices sounded 
alike, there would be an end to society, to social order, to the dis- 
tinctions between friend and foe, relatives and strangers ; conver- 
sation would be misapplied, identity at an end, subject* of investi- 
gation and research, aria and science, could have no objects to fix 
upon ; such a state of things would be a fearful rctrogade tow ard a 
state of insensibility and non-existence. 

And is it not also as evident that God hat fixed, as well the se- 
cret principle which produces complexion, as it appears in an un- 
mixed atatc in the human subject, as that he lias the other princi- 
ples just rehearsed, and equally as arbitrarily. Vegetation mixes, 
and in this way gives varieties in form, colour and flavor, not 
strictly original. Also the original complexions in their pore state, 
of black, tawny and white, have also by mixtures produced their 
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in Papua, tod s few other places, the Islander* in the Pacific are 
Malays. 

My observations led me, several years sgo, to the conclusion, that 
the two great continent*, Asis and America, were peopled by simi- 
lar races of men ; and that America, as well as Asis, had its Tar- 
tan in the north, and its Malays in the south. America has had 
her Scythians, her Alans, and her Huns : but there has been no his- 
torian to record their formidable migrations, and their barbarous 
achievements : how little of past events du we know. 

Since the first publication of my sentiments on this subject, at 
home, they have been published in several places abroad. Mr. E. 
Salverte, editor of the Bibliothcquc Universelle, has printed them 
at Geneva, in Switzerland, with a learned and elaborate comment. 
The Monthly Magazine of London, contains an epitome of the 

The comparison of the language spoken by these Asiatic and 
American nations, colonics and tribes, respectively, was begun by 
our learned fellow citizen, the late Dr. B. S. Barton. The work 
has been continued by the Adelangs and V'atcr, distinguished phi- 
lologists of Gerroiny. Their profound inquiry into the structure of 
language snd the elements of speech, embraces a more correct and 
condensed body of information, concerning the original tongues of 
the two Americas, than was ever compiled and arranged before. 
Their Mithridates surpasses all similar performances that have ever 
been achieved by man- 
One of my intelligent correspondents, who has surveyed with his 
own eyes, the region watered by the Ohio, wrote me very lately 
a letter containing the following paragraph : 

" I have adopted your theory respecting the Malays, Polynesians 
and Alleghanians. This last nation, so called by the Lenm-knapi, 
or primitive stock of our hunting Indians, was that which inhabited 
the United States, before the Tartar tribes came and destroyed 
them, and who erected the mounds, works, fortifications and tem- 
ples of the western country. This historical fact is now proved 
"beyond a doubt, by the traditions of the Isnni-lrnapi Indian, pub- 
lished by Heckeweldrr, in the work issued by the Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia. I may add, that Mr- Clifford, of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, has proved another identity between the Allegha- 
nians aud Mexicans, by ascertaining that many supposed fortifies- 
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Multitude among the several articles. Not only the fabric but the 
colours, and the materials of which they apparently consisted, as 
well as the probable manner of patting them on, seemed to me 
strong proofs of the sameness of origin, in tbe different tribe* of a 
people working in the same way, and retaining a sameness in their 
arts of making • thing, which answers tbe purpose of paper, of cloth 
•nd a material for writing and painting upon. 

Soon after the arrival of these roll* from New-Spain, filled with 
hieroglyphics, and imitative characters, I received a visit from three 
nalira of South America, born at St. Bias, just beyond the isthmus 
of Darien, near the equator They were of the Malay race, by their 
physiognomy, form, and general appearance. Their dark brown 
skins, their thin beards, the long, black, straight hair of their heads, 
their small hands and feet, and their delicate frame of body, all 
concur to mark their near resemblance to the Australasian* ; while 
the want of high cheek bones, and little eyes, placed wide apart, 
distinguished them sufficiently from the Tartan. Other similtudes 
exist- The history of M de la Salle's last expedition, and dis- 
coveries in North America, as contaiued in the aecoud volume of 
his Travels. " After travelling over plains, and sometimes across 
torrent*, we arrived in the midst of a very extraordinary nation, 
called the Discatonges, to whom we gave the name of weepers, in 
regard that upon the first approach of strangers, all these people, 
men as well as women, usually fell a weeping most bitterly. 

That which is yet more remarkable, and perhaps very reasonable 
in that custom, is that they weep much more at the birth of their 
children, than at their death ; because the latter is esteemed only 
by them as it were a journey or voyage, from whence they may 
return after the expiration of a certain lime ; but they look upon 
their nativity as an inlet into an ocean of dangers and misfortunes. 
Compare this with a passage in the Terpsichore of Herodotus, who 
flourished about 450 years before Christ, chap. 4th, where, in de- 
aeribing the Tbracians, be observes, " that the Trausi have a gen- 
eral uniformity with the rest of the Thracians, (a branch of the 
most ancient Greeks,) except what relates to the birth of their 
children, and burial of their dead. On the birth of a child, it is 
placed in the midst of a circle of its relations, who lament aloud 
the evils which, as a human being, he must necessarily undergo ; 
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■11 of which supposed evil*, they particularly enumerate to the child, 
though it understand it not" — Br lot's translation 

To find a custom among one of the Indian nations, in America, 
which so strikingly agrees with that of the Thracian, a branch of 
the moat ancient Greek people, who existed many hundred years 
before Christ, is very extraordinary, and would seem to justify a 
• belief that we hive the descendants of the Greeks in our western 
forests ; which also argues that the ancestor* of the tribe having 
this curious custom, came early to America, or they could not have 
so perfectly retained this practice, in their wanderings over Asia, 
who would have inevitably lost their ancient manners, by amalga- 
mations- We have before shown, in this work, that Greeks visited 
South America, in the time of Alexander the Great, who for aught 
that can be objected, may have left a colony, and the BitcaHmgmt 
•say be their descendants- 

" There is an opinion among the Seneca nation of the Iroquois 
confederacy, to this day, that eclipses of the sun and moon are cau- 
sed by a Manitao, or bad Spirit, who mischievously intercepts the 
light intended to be shed upon the earth and its inhabitants. Upon 
such oecistosjs, tht greatest solicitude exists. All the individuals 
of the tribe (eel a strong desire to drive away the demon, and to 
rasaota tharaby the impediment to the transmission of luminoo* 
rays. Fur this purpose, they go forth, and by crying, shouting, 
aVaaasaUg. and the tiring of guns, endeavour to frighten him, and 
lb«y never fail in their object, for by courage and perseverance, 
they infallibly drive him off. Mis retreat is succeeded by a return 
of the obstructed light Something of the same sort is practised 
Mas] »he Chipfarways, when an eclipse hsppens. The belief 
aajts theau aV that there is a battle between the sun and moon, 
wfcWb. snswvvpH the light- Their great object, therefore, is to atop 
tfcv «,M.i«a, and to Mparte the eambatants- They think these 
e*da van h» aov\«a»ph»hed by withdrawing the attention of the con- 
taaufeua faitwa froaa each other, and diverting it to the Chippewtys 
Skw«MvK«a> TW»y tceordtogly fill the air with noise and outcry. 

ttHMMi* aiv >«rv to attract the attention of the warring powers. 
«b>s uhtfoao^tSMia have tb» satisfaction of knowing that the strife 
Wftfctsaaaatas** attoi then clamour and noisy operations began. 
x^aW»Jrfuc' o :! " miii and in- ■ ii •• i'aiJlc, and 
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Now it is reported, on the authority of one of the Jesuit father* 
of the French minion in India, that a certain tribe or people, whom 
he visited there, ascribed eclipse* to the presence of a great dragon. 
This creature, by the interposition of iiis huge body, obstructed 
the pasaage of the light to our world ; they were persuaded they 
could drive him away by terrifying sounds, in which they were al- 
ways successful, as the dragon soon retired in great alarm, when 
the eclipse* immdistely terminated. 

The manner of depositing the bodies of distinguished persons af- 
ter death, is remarkable. Among the tribes inhabiting the banks 
of the Columbia river, which empties into the Pacific Ocean, in la- 
titude 47 degrees north, and in some of those which live near the 
waters of the Missouri, the dead body of a great man is neither 
consumed by Are, nor buried in the earth, but it is placed in hit 
canoe, with his article* of dress, ornament, war, and hunting, and 
auspended in the canoe, between two trees, to putrify in the open 
air. The custom of exposing bodies to decomposition above ground, 
in the marait, or places of deposit for the dead, strong the Polyne- 
sians, will immediately occur to every reader of the voyages made 
within the last half century, through the Pacific Ocean for the pur- 
poses of discovery. 



CANNIBALISM IN AMERICA. 

The practice of cannibalism exists in full force, in the Fegee 
islands. A particular and faithful account of it is contained in the 
Uth volume of the Medical Repository, chap*. 209, and 315. The 
History of the five Indian nations dependant upon the government 
of New- York, by Dr. Colden, page 185—6, shows that the fero- 
cious and vindictive spirit of the conqueror led him occasionally to 
feast upon hi* captive. The Ottawa* having taken an Iroquois 
prisoner, made a soup of hi* flesh. The like has been repeatedly 
done aince, on select occasions, by other tribca. Governour Cass, 
of Michigan, informed me, that among the Miami*, there was • 
standing committee, consisting seven warriors, whose business it 



I by public authority- The 
\ on the body of a white man, of 

forty yean ago. The appointment of the com- 
l to eat bnman drab, has since that time, gradually become 
obsolete ; but the oldest and last member of this cannibal society is 
well remembered, and died only a few vein ago. 

A Tery arenmstantial description of a cannibal feast, where a 
soup was nude of the body of an Englishman, at Michitiusackinack, 
about the yea* 1760, is given by Alexander Henry, Esq., in bis 
book of travels through Canada and the indian territories. Id that 
it is stated that man eating was then, and always bad been, 
the Indian nations, on returning from war, or oo 
; their enemies, for the purpose of giving them courage 
and resolution to die." — Ma&cal Repository, vol. 14, pp. 
261, 262. 

As extraordinary as this may appear, we are informed by Baron 
oidt. in bis personal narrative, that "in Egypt, in the 13lh 
five or six hundred years sgo, the hsbit of eating human 
flesh pervaded all classes of society. Extraordinsry mares were 
for physicians in particular. They were called to attend 
as who pretended to be sick, but who were only hungry, and 
it was not in order to be consulted, bat devoured." 

Situated west, north-west, and south-west, of North America, 
in the Pacific Ocean, are a vast number of islands, scattered over 
all that immense body of water, extending in groups quite across to 
China, along the « bole Asiatic coast. The general character of 
these islanders is similar, though somewhat diversified in language, 
in complexion are much the same, which is copper, with the ex- 
ception only of now and then people of the African descent, and 
those of the Japan islands, who are white. 

By examining Morse, we find them in the practice of sacrificing 
human beings, ami also of devouring tbem, as we find the savages 
of America were accustomed to do from time immemorial ; baring 
hut recently suspended the appalling custom. 

From thia similarity, an account of which, however, might be ex- 
tended in detail, to a vast amount, existing between these islanders, 
and the diaiDterrrd remains of the exterminated race, who, aa it 
is supposed, built most of the works of the west, it is inferred 
ifcsw aw lbs same Their complexion and manners agree, at tbe 
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present time, with (he people of th.-se islands ; we mean those of 
the Malay race, yet remaining in South America, in their native 
ttate of society. 

Also the natives of (he Caribbean islands in the Caribbean Sea, 
which is the tame with (be Golf of Mexico, only this sea is a( the 
southern extremity of the Gulf, are of the same race, who, in (heir 
migrations from the Pacific Ocean, have peopled many parts of (he 
Sou(h and North American con(inen(, (lie remains of whom are 
found on those islands, as well as among (he unsubdued nations in 
the woods of South America. 

It is doubtless a fac(, (hat (he earliest tribes who separated from 
the immediate regions about Ararat, pissed onward to the east, 
across the countries now called Persia, Bucharia, and the Chinese 
•mpire ; till they reached the sea, or Pacific Ocean, opposite the 
American continent. 

From thence, in process of time, on account of an increase of po- 
pulation, (hey left the main continent, in search of the islands, and 
passing from one group to another, till all those islands became 
peopled, aod until they reached even tbe western coast of not only 
South but North America. 

At (he same lime, (ribes from the same region of Arrarat, travelled 
westward, passing over all Europe and southward, filling (he re- 
gions of Africa, and (he islands iu (he Atlantic Ocean opposite the 
coasts of South and North America, (ill (bey also reached (he main 
land, meeting (heir fellows, after having each of tbem circumam- 
bulated half of (lie earth. 

And having started from (lie regions of Arrarat and the tower of 
Babel, with languages differing one from another, and having also 
in process of time, acquired habits, arising from differences of cir- 
cumstances, mostly dissimilar one from the other, wars for the mas- 
tery the moat dreadful must have ensued, each Wewing the o(hers 
as intruders, from whence they knew not. This is eviden( from 
the traditions of the inhabitants of the two Americas; some tribes 
pointing to the rant, others to the iral, and others again to the north, 
as the way from whence their ancestors came. 

According to Ciavigero, (he naturalis(, the ancestors of the na- 
tions which peopled Anahuac, now called New Spain, might have 
passed from (he northern countries of Europe, (as Norway,) to the 
northern parts of America, on the coa»t of Labrador, which is called 
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Ilriiiih America and Canada ; aim from the moat urtrm parti of 
Aiia to tbe moat western parts of America. This cooriusaoo is 
founded on the constant and general tradition of those nation*, 
which unanimously nay, that their ancestors came into Anahuac, 

or New-Spain, from tbe countries of the north and northwest. This 
tradition is confirmed by the remains of many ancient edifice*, 
built by those people in their migrations. In a journey msde by 
the Spaniards in 1600, more thsn two hundred years since, from 
New-Mexico to the river which they call Tizsn, six hundred miles 
from Anahuac, towards the northwest, they found there some large 
edifices, and met with some Indians who spoke the Mexican lan- 
guage, and who told them that a few daya journey from that river, 
towards the north, was the kingdom of Tolan, and many other in- 
habited places, from whence the Mexicans migrated. In fact, the 
whole population of Anahuac have usually affirmed that towarda 
the north were the kingdoms and provinces of Tolan, Altaian, Ca- 
pallan, and several others, which are all Mexican names, now aode- 
aignated ; but were we to trace these names to their origin, Ussy 
would be found to be of Mongol or Mogul origin from Asia. Bo- 
turini, or Botiterone, a learned antiquarian of Paris, of the 17th 
century, says, that in the ancient paintings of the Taltccas, • nation 
of Mexico, or more anciently called Anahuac, was represented the 
migrations of their ancestors through Asia, and the northern coun- 
tries of America, until they established themselves in the country 
of Tolan — Morse, p. CI8. 

This river Tizan is, unquestionably, the river Columbia, which 
belongs to the territory owned by the United States, bordering on 
the coait of the Pacific, in latitude 47 degreea north ; which from 
Anahuac, in Mexico, is just about that distance (600 miles) ; and 
thi* river being the only one of much size emptying into the sea on 
that aide of the Rocky mountains, between the latititude of Mexico 
and the latitude of the mouth of the Columbia, is the reason why 
that river may, almost with certainty, be supposed the very Indisn 
Tizan. But still farther north, several daya' journey, were the 
kingdoms and provinces of Tolan, Aztalnu and Capallan, which 
were probably in the latitude with the northern parts of tbe United 
States' lands west of the Hocky mountains, and filling all the re- 
gions east as far as the head waters of the great western rivers ; 
thence down those streams, peopling the vast alluvial* in Indiana, 
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Missouri, Illinois, Northwestern Territory, Ohio, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and so on to the Gulf of .Mexico. 

Although those kingdoms and provinces spoken of by the natives 
of Tixan, to these Spanish adventurers, had aaany hundred years 
before been vacated of their population and grandeur ; yet it was 
natural for them to retain the tradition of their numbers and extent ; 
and to speak of them as then existing, which, as to latitude and lo- 
cation, was true, although in a state of ruin, like the edifices at the 
Tizan, or Columbia. 

In an address delivered at New- York before the College of Phy- 
sicians, by Dr. Mitchell, which relates to the migrations of Malays, 
Tartan and Scandinavians, we have the following. 

" A late German writer, Prof. Vater, has published, at Leipzig, 
a book on the population of America. He lays great stress on the 
tongues spoken by the aborigines, and dwells considerably] upon 
the unity pervading the whole of them, from Chili to the remotest 
district of North America, whether of Greenland, Chippewa, Dela- 
ware, Natick, Totauaka, Cora or Mexico. Though ever so singu- 
lar and diversified, nevertheless the same peculiarity obtains among 
them all, which cannot be accidental, viz : the whole sagacity of 
that people, from whom the construction of the American languages, 
and the gradual invention of their grammatical forms is derived, 
has, as it were, selected one object, and over thU diffused such an 
abundance of forms, that one is astonished ; while only the most 
able philologist, or grammarian of languages, by assiduous study, can 
obtain a general view thereof. 

" In substance, the author (Prof. Vater,) saya, that through va- 
rious times and circumstances, this peculiar character is preserved. 
Such unity, such direction, or teadency, compels us to place the 
origin in a remote period, when one original tribe or people existed, 
whose ingenuity and judgment enabled tbem to excogitate or invent 
inch intricate formations of language as could not be effaced by 
thousands of years, nor by the influence of zones and climates. 

" Mr. Vater has published a large work, entitled Mithridaiei, in 
which he has given an extensive comparison of all the Asiatic, Af- 
rican and American languages, to a much greater extent than was 
sVwse by oar distinguished fellow citizen, Dr. Barton of Philadel- 
phia, Professor of Natural History. Mr. Vater concludes by ex- 
pressing his desire to unravel the mysteries which relate to the new 
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and old continent, | .t leut to contribute the content, of hi, volume 
toward, the commencement of . .tructure, which, out of the ruin, 
of dil.ecr.ted hum.n tribe,, ,eek. material, for , n union of *. 
whole hum.n race in one origin; which „>me h.ve dieted not- 
w.tli«.nd.ng the pl.in rt.temeot of the Bible on th.t .ubUct 
which i, . book entitled to the term a.l^, p„ rwnouilt ^ 2 
other record, now in existence on the earth. 

'MVh.tth,. origin.! ud radical language woo, h., very lately 
been the .ubjeet of inquiry by the learned Mr. Mathieu, of Nancy 
in France. The Chevalier Valentine, of the order of St. Michael 
renewed by Loui. XYUL inform, me that this gentleman ha. exa- 
mined Mr. Wiothrop'. dccriptioo of the curiou, character. in.crib- 
ed upon the rock M Dighton, M.^chiuetla, M publi^d in the 
lr»n«ction. of the Boston Academy of Art, ud Science* He 
Ihinka them hieroglyphics which he c.n interpret and explain • 
•ml aacribe* them to the inb.bit.nt, of the ancient Atlantic Uland 
of Plato, died by him Atalanti,. Mr. M.thieu uot only profewe. 
to give the aeiue of the in*c,iption, but alao to prove tblt , he 
tongue. »p»kcu by the Mexicana, Peruvian,, ,„ d other occidental 
"' - »» the Greek it*elf, with ell iU duk-ct. 

1 '* derivation, from the laaguafeol the 

prim** At.l.nti.n* of the Uland of Plato. "—Swpo^ 80 &> c 
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letters on a subject »o much alike in purpose and importance, and 
to limilar to your own labors- 

I (hall not enter at present into any very elaborate diseuasion. 
1 shall merely detail, in a concise manner, the object and result of 
my inquiries, so as to assert my claim to a discovery o( some im- 
portance in a philological and historical point of view ; which was 
announced as early as 1838 in some journals, (3 letters to Mr. M'- 
Culloh on the American nations,) but not properly illustrated. 
Their full development would require a volume, like that of yours 
on the Egyptian antiquities, and may follow this perhaps at some 
future time 

It may be needful to prefix the following principles as guides to 
my researches, or results of my inquiries. 

1. America has been the land of false «y stems; all those made 
in Europe on it arc more or less vain and erroncoua. 

2. The Americans were equal in antiquity, civilization and sci- 
ences to the nations of Africa and Europe ; like them the children 
of the Asiatic nations. 

3. It is false that no American nations had systems of writing, 
glyphs and letters. Several had various modes of perpetuating 
idea*. 

4. There were several such graphic systems in America to ex- 
presa ideas, all of which find equivalents in the east continent. 

6- They may be ranged in twelve .series, proceeding from (he 
most simple to the most complex. 

1st Serin- — Pictured symbols or glyphs of the Toltecas, Aztecs*, 
Huaztecas, Skeres, Panos, Sic. Similar to the first symbols of the 
Chinese, invented by Tien-boaog, before the flood and earliest 
Egyptian glyphs. 

3d Series. — Outlines of figures or abridged symbols and glyphs, 
expressing words or ideas, used by almost all the nations of North 
and South America, even the most rude. Similar to the second 
kind of Egyptian symbols, and the tortoise letters brought to China 
by the Longma (dragon and horse) nation of barbarous horsemen, 
under Stri-gin. 

3d Series. — Quipos or knots on strings used by the Peruvians 
and several other South American nations Similar to the third 
kind of Chinese glyphs introduced under Yeng-rtin?, and used 
also bv maov nations of Africa 

39 
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i letters, which were in use 

syllables or sounds, 
d in rows ; such is 
at Ototam, near Pslcnque, 
i t*W groups of alphabetical 
Persians, and also 
Vmze, invented by 

the groups in psrsj- 
are ehsetly monumental,) 
Gaaramalans, Ac. 
Egyptian, 
grouping the 




in North and 
of Asia, Africa 



csxaesaing simple 
•s assay iaacription*, medals, 
anal lately introduced every 
» the alphabeu of Asia, 
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1 1/A Series — Abreviations, or letters standing for whole words, 
or part of a glyph and graphic delineation, standing and expressing 
the whole. Used by almost all the writing nations of North and 
South America, as well as Asia, Europe and Africa. 

1 2th Series. — Numeric sj stem of graphic signs, to express num- 
bers. All the various kinds of signs, such as dots, linef , strokes, 
circles, glyphs, letters, fcc, used by some nations of North and 
South America, as well as in the eastern continent. 

In my next letter I sbnll chiefly illustrate the 7th and 8th series, 
so as to decypher and explain one of the most curious and least 
known of the American modes of expressing and perpetuating ideas. 
I shall give a figure of a sample of those monumental symbols, with 
comparative figures of two alphabets of Africa, the nearest related 
to them, and where the elements may be traced, which are grouped 
in those glyphs. 

[The characters here presented are the glyphs alluded to by this 
author, formed from the combinations of the African and American 
letters, shown and treated upon at page 118 of this work. 




At the first glance, the most cursory observer is impressed with the 
idea of their likeness to the Chinese glyphs, which, in the lan- 
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' an aae, a eqniralegt to the cooi- 
I a* as to spell words, and show 
tithoot its literati, md 
f <d knrrs, bot was tost by nnni 
«t* as* Bono empire. 

: bcton, od p*fje 
i at we wish io 
i rf ate aaaVar on this most in- 

' of Cinajwaai, of Paris, offered a 
a new surrey of the 
tar fifteen miles from 
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• :ian. woieb is yet the name of 
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the material* now extant, which hive happily enabled me to do a 
great deal, notwithstanding all their defects, and throw tome light 
on that part of the history of America. 

C. S. RAFINESQUE. 

Philadelphia, January, 1632. 

Tabular View of the American. Generic Languages and Ori- 
ginal Nations, by the same Author. 

One of the most glaring errors of speculative philosophers on the 
subject of America, is found in their assertion that American lan- 
guages and nations are multiplied beyond conception, and cannot 
be reduced to order. This miscouceplion arose from a superficial 
knowledge of the matter, and a wish to assert extraordinary things. 
If the same wish had been evinced respecting Europe, they could 
have found GO languages and nations in France, and 100 in Italy, 
by considering the various provincial French and Italian Dialects, 
as so many languages, since many of them cannot be understood 
by the respective provincials of the same country. And each pro- 
vincial group would be a nation, since languages distinguish na- 
tions. 

Even Balbi, after reducing the 15O0or 1800 supposed American 
languages and tribes to 423, has not attempted to class them except 
geographically- I made the attempt ever since 1824 in the Cin- 
cinnati Literary Gazette, and have since corrected my classifica- 
tion, reducing the 1800 American Dialects to about 25 Generic 
languages, which belong to the original nations of America, many 
of which have yet as much affinity as the Latin and Greek, or 
English and German. 

They are the following, 14 from North and 11 from South Ame- 
rica. 

1. Languages and Nations of .Xorlh America. 

1. Uskih, divided into about 30 Dialects and tribes; such as 
Esquimaux, Mccuts, Chugach, Aleutian,] Chuchi, fee. spoken all 
over Boreal America, from Bering strait and Alaska to Labrador 
and Greenland. 

2. Onour, about 50 dialects and tribes; Huron, Onondanga, Sene- 
ca, Hochelaga, Tuseorora, Notoway, Sec. extending from the Padic 
ocean to Canada and Carolina. 
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3. Lmbat, nearly 150 dialect* tad tribes ; such m Chinue, Din- 
•ek, Ufje, Shawaa, Miami, Micmac, Mobcgan, Nantico, Pow- 
kata», ke. o»a% from the Coiaaabta river on the Pacific ocean 
to Hidm bay. New England and Florida. 

4. Wacajh, about 60 dialect* and tribe* ; Atnah, Chopunish, 
Coioen, Cningita, *r- spoken from Californ* to latitude 55 in the 
aormwest coast of Aaseriea. 

C Stun, above 135 dialect* and tribe* ; P«ni s Serfs, Pakis, 
L'Ji'a, Sboshoaa, Opaca, Uchis, Poy ay, Ac. extending from Slave 
take to Caawarasa, Tom, Florida, and Honduras. 

n. NacaTEX, nearly 75 dialect* and tribes; Cado, Yatosih, Wo- 



Com, Cataha, ke 
.tn the East. 
% Cxrxmx, about 50 
Oak, fajangra, Dacota, Ac 



S. Caucraa.1 




from Sinaloa in the West to 



tribes; Washaaha, Tatani, 
bom the head of Missouri 

rivers. 

aad tribes; Chicasa, Yaxu, Coroa, 
kc extending from Texas to Flo- 



aad tribes; Tsnloki or Cherokee*, 
ke- extending from the Alleghany 

•isWto 

ATaa-iX. akwat 45 awakcti and tribe* ; Tali or Tarasca, 3f ». 
bm Takto, Teeas, Teawan, Colin*, Tarabumara, Ac extending 
m >i*w Mexsra to Mil basai an. and Nicaragua. 
IX Oram, akwat SO i i lfrti and tribes; Migea, Dotami, Ma- 
bjsxv anV exsraoang aVaan Arkaoza* to Mexico. 
1% UTtv\»W 30 dialect* and tribe* ; Tolteca, Olmec*, Cora, 
|bV kc tiwakasj. fata* Mexico to Nicaragua. 
^ Mala, akwat 40 awJect* and tribes ; Huazteca, Pocoochi, 
Mokx ** etoswisag Aw* Texas, to Yucatan and Guatimsla. 
U CtofcVtaU *wsa* 50 dialects and tribes; Tzendal, Choles, 
banjMt I»|a*a. Qwekav, Cbiapan, kc extending front 
JaslwMato 



"W^raWkwM 
IWJ A k>**v Cans'; . 



asW .Vatoau a/ Stmtk Amtriea. 

■ daanaet* and tribes; such as IUy- 
MfcK?wx Caati, Arara, Cnsnant, Arayas, Am- 
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goas, Sec extending from the islands of Bahama and Cuba, to Coro, 
Cumaoa, Guyana and Brazil. 

16. Cauna, about 123 dialects and tribes; Carib, Galibi, V'aoy, 
Tamanac, Guarivas, Gotos, Chaymas, Gutacaa, kc. spread from the 
Carib islands to Darien, Oronoco, Guyana and Brazil. 

17. Puris, about 90 dialects and tribes ; Maypuris, Achsguss, 
Coropos, Cam scan, Parexis, Parias, be. extending from Paria and 
the Oronoco to Brazil and Paraguay. 

18. Yarcra, about 23 dialects and tribes ; Betoy, Ayrico, Ele, 
Yaros, Charua, Ozomaca, Gauna, kc. spread from the river Oro- 
noco to the river Parana and Popayan. 

19- Cl'NA, about 25 dialects and tribes; such as Uraba, Darien, 
Cunacuna, Choco, Cocinas, tic. spread from Panama to Coro and 
Popayan. 

20. M a vsa, about 60 dialects and tribes ; Yameos Amaonos, 
Manoa, Cauchas, Panos, Managua, Solimos, Aguanos, kc spread 
from Popayan and Quito to the Maranon and Parana. 

21. Maca, about 100 dialects and tribes; Muhizca, Yuncaa, 
Zamuca, Pancha, Moxos, Otomacas, Toa, Pinoco, Chaco, kc 
spreading throughout South America from Cundinamarca to Peru 
and Brazil. 

22. Goarani, nearly 300 dialects and tribes; Tupi, Omagua, 
Cocama, (iuavana, Payagua, Itc. spread throughout Brazil, and from 
the Andes to the Atlantic sea, as far south as Buenos Ay res. 

23. M aran, about 50 dialects and tribe* ; Quichua, Aymaru, 
Muras, .Manilas, Andoa, Moratas, Zapibo, Cuyaba, kc. spread 
from Peru in the west to Brazil in the east on both aides the Equa- 
tor. 

24. LlTLE, about 25 dialects and tribes ; Vilela, Mocobi, Abipon, 
Toba, Atalala, Sec spread through Chaco, Tucuman and Paraguay. 

25. Chiu, about 20 dialects and tribes; Pnelche, Chooos, 
Araucan, Tehutrlet, Yacanae, Kemeuet, ke. spread all over Austral 
America from Chili to Magelania and Fuego islands. 

Even these 25 Languages and Original Nations may perhaps be 
reduced to 18 by more accurate investigation ; thus the 4th and 5th 
may become united ; as well as 6 and 8, 7 and 11,9 and 10, as 
they have considerable analogies. The same may happen in South 
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(Sren of the Atlautes. They are the ninth or Otalis, th« tenth or 
A Ulan*, and the fourteenth or Cbontali. 

This could be proved in many waya, and by their languages com- 
pared with those of their African brethren, Tuarica, Guanches, fcc. 
after a separation of scrcral thousand years. But the proofs would 
fill a volume. 

Our actual Cherokis and akin tribes are the children of the first 
branch, named Otalis. This was their original name. Adair only 
100 years ago says that the genuine or upland Cherokis were cal- 
led Otalis, which name meant mountaineers as in Africa, They 
cull themselves now Tsulukis. Our name of Cherokis is derived 
from the word Chclakis, name of a tribe. They have not the 
sound of R in their speech. Only one tribe substitutes H to L. 
Tho interesting history of this nation shall deserve our attention 
hereafter. The Chontal branch or nation will come under notice 
in investigating the antiquities of Otolum or I'alenque. It remain* 
here to survey the genuine branch of Atalaks, eldest perb«ps of 
the American Atlantcs. 

Among this, the best known (and yet hardly known) are the 
Tarascas of Michuacan, in West Meiico ; «*e brave nation that 
first asserted the late Mexican indepen«»--nce. Their true name is 
Tala, and Tala, s, ca, meaning i'al* **!/, '*«, or, In our idiom, 
the teryteff Tala. They ha»< no r in their speech, and this name 
was changed by the 0«*>omis *»d Mexicans into Tarascas. See 
grammar of tbei' language by Basalenque, Mexico, 1714. 

From this Interesting little work, some other account from Vater, 
and the Spanish writers, we learn something of their language 
which is yet spoken and may be thoroughly studied. We also 
learn that they formed a powerful and civilized kingdom, indepen- 
dent of Mexico, at the Spanish invasion, which became the ally of 
the Spaniards, but was by them subdued by treachery and infa- 
mous conduct. But we learn very little of their previous history : 
and the little known is buried in untranslated Spanish books. It 
is by their language that we can hope to trace their origin and most 
remote history. Language* do not lie, says Home Tooke. They 
reveal what time has buried in oblivion. 

We shall therefore give some account of it, that the learned or 
curious may study its affinities- So far as we have done so aires - 
• dr, we have been struck with its evident analogy with the Atlan- 

40 
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tic, Coptic, Pelagic, Greek, Latin and Italian language* of Africa 
and Europe, both in words and structure, in spite of a separation of 
some thousand years. 

This language is rich, beautiful, and highly complex. It amal- 
gamates particles to modify the words, as in Italian. The verbs 
have fifteen modifications, as in Italian, or nearly so; they can be 
compounded as in Creek. It admits of all the Greek rhetorical 
figures. The plural is formed by x. It has newly til the Euro- 
pean vocal sounds except/and r; also no an, and no U ; but it has 
three sibilant tf, U and fesV 

The analogies with the Italian are striking in the following 
I even appear with the Saxon English. 

Tola. Italian. 

I Tkssm Thu To 

X Was (ssast) E*ca Sci (fosti) 

TVm who Thuqui Tu che 

«. %sti 1 'andahact Favtlasti 

Hi Io 

$. Was Ears. Sei (fui) 

3. I who Hiquinini Io che 

* Loved fr»mphzahaca 



1. b not No*** Non E 

% So wise Mimixcti Amico (sarin) 

3k As I l>qwhi Comta 



TTst tuifcwu* vorabvlarr of S3 words, gives a fair sample of the 
'"C Taw affiuiuea with the Pelagic and its children, Greek, 
t*i>*H *•*■■*■ * JH ' Irahau, are marked by the letter P ; those with 
A* VftfTf" <* * ,,h ,be ,e,,er A Tne .v amount to 

M «*» 4 ** ot 90 ftt cent, of snslogy ; and to 

f&*jtft«Nt «iA *to AbVktwki or M per cent. These are striking 
fcsjsii'm OwiissH. w> spHe of tbe unbelief of some ignorant 
¥ V.» . lifclUHifm « wIssl lt i M , who neglect or dbbelire these 
^ a hV yMtfis. VV» stats** Kkfbah affinities are marked by an 
l<w <Mi^<s*J X * vvurse, Spanish. 

I** *»»**•. Tm/a. 

V s V V Laud* Hacs, eche, andstre, 
>X^«aa4i.r A. P. 
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EnglM. 


Tata. 


Stone 


Tzacapu,zampsin,A.P 




Cuiri, A. 


Men 


Puecha, P. 




Marin, P. 


Dog 


Vichu, A. 


Mountain* 


Vata, A. 


Star 


Hosqua 


Day 


Vina, P. 


Night 


Ahchiuri, tzirc 


Heaven* 


Parini,avandu, A. P- 


Home- 


0, chao, P. A. 


Father* 


Tata, A- P. 


Mother 


Nana, P. 


Hand, arm 


Cu, xu, A. 


Foot 


Du, A. 


Head 


Tai, P. 


Mouth* 


Mu, A. P. 


Beard 


Hapu, P. 


End, tail 


Yara,P. 


One 


Mah 


Alone 


Mahco 


Ten 


Xam, P. 


Murh 


Cani, A. 


Prieat* 


Araberi, P. 




quinametin 


God 


Tucapacha, A. 


J u«t 


Casipeti 


Good 


Ambaqueti 


Wise, friend Mimi, P. A. 


Little 


Caxeti 


Tree 


Etnba, che«, A- P. 


Bark 


Chucari, P. 


Leaf 


Zahcuri 


Bread 


Curinda, A. 


Colour* 


Chara, P. 


Plain 


Pe, P. 


Band 


Carta 


Peak 


Phurrqua, P. 



Englitft. 


Tola. 


Thine 


Thuichcveri 


You 


Thucha 


Youra 


Thuchaveri 


We 


Hucha 


Oura 


Huchaveri 


Thia 


I, P- 


These 


Ix 


That 


Inde, ima 


Mine, own 


Huchevi 


Be 


E, A. P. 


To be 


Eni, A. P. 


I am 


Ehaca, A. P. 


la* 


Esti, A. P. 


Was 


Esca, A. P. 


Place* earth Can, haca, A. P. 


King 


lrecha, A. P. 


Kingdom 


Arikeve, P. 


Name 


Acan, guriqua 


Fish 


Mechoa, P. 


City* 


Fauixa, P. 


Deer 


Taximaroa 


Festival 


Melotes, P. 


To give 


Inapeni 


To write 


Carani, P. 


To »ay 


Harani, P. 


To hold 


Uhcamani 


To wash 


Hopo 


To think 


Hatigue, P. 


To take 


Piran, P. 


To come 


Hurani, P. Tirovi 


Food 


Caro, aqua, P- A- 


Drink 


Itsima, A 


Handsome 


Tzitzis, A. 


Living 


Tzipeti, P. 


To live 


Tzipeni 


Singer 


Pircti, P. 


To sing 


Pireni 


Not* 


Noxas, P. A. 
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dtot, Laet. Clavigero, Humboldt, Diaz, Vater, Siguenxa, Acosta, 
Torquemada, Touron, Alcedo, fcc. 

Oaxaca is a line province, (now stale,) south of Veracruz, ami 
southeast of Mexico. It was formed in 1580 by the union of the 
two provinces of Zapotecas aud Miztecas, the name being given by 
the city of Guaxaca, formerly Huacxyacac and now softened into 
Oaxaca, capital of the estate of Cortex, who was made Marquis of 
Guaxaea in reward of his conquest or rather invasion of Mexico. 

The Miztecas dwelt between the Zapotecas and Mexico ; they 
were a fierce nation, yet at war with the Spaniards and Zapotecas 
in 1572, and only subdued between 1572 and 1580 (Laet). Their 
name has been spelt also Mixtecas, Mictec, Mixes, Micos, Mecos, 
Miges, ttc. All these names, leaving off (eras which means peo- 
ple, imply Lion or rather Cuguar, are animal of the tiger genus, 
which was the emblem or progenitor of the nation (Mis tiger genus 
in Azteca.) But the Mexicans changed it by contempt probably 
into Afic, ifix, or Afire, a single word meaning 4 things in Azteca, 
which are connected in the language, 1. North, 2. Hell, 3. Devil, 
4. Apes. This is evidently the root of Mictla, tin, being the artic- 
le or an abbreviation of r/un a place. 

It is by this apparently trivial cxamcn and etymology that I have 
come to the important conclusion that the Miztecas and Zapotecas 
arc the modem remains of the ancient nations of Olmecas and 
Xicallancas, mention in Mexican history as anterior to the Toltecas 
in Anahuac ; and that the Olomis and Chichimrcat were also con- 
similar tribes. Here it will be needful to refer to ancient tradi- 
tions, which are not all lost. Although Zumaraga, first bishop of 
Mexico, and extolled for his zeal by the monks, behaved in Mexi- 
co as Omar had done in Egypt, by burning the libraries of Tez- 
euco, the Athens of Anahuac, (those of Mexico itself bad becu 
lost in the siege) he could not destroy all the books scattered 
through the whole of Anahuac. Many are yet extant, Hernrra 
and Garcia* have given some of the traditions of the Zapotecas and 
Mixtecas, neglected by Clsvigero and Humboldt. An English 
Lord has lately published a splendid work on some Mexican An- 
tiquities and manuscripts- The Library of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, has the fac simile of an Azteca manuscript 
which I have decyphercd 
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Tbe Zapotecas bout of being intidiluvian in America, to have 
bui't tbe city of Coal Ian (snake place in Altera) 327 yean before 
the flood, and to have escaped the flood with their king Pttela 
(Dog) 00 the mountain of Coatlan (Garcia*.) Which of the two 
floods of the Axtecaa this was, whether that of Xelhua or of Cox- 
ess is hard to aay. The Petcla or Dog dynasty ruled over them 
ever since till the Spani«h conquest. 

The Coatlateeas {tamJrr-people) or Cuilhtecas, the Cuycatecaj, 
( a sa ji s y f tt ptt ) or Cuiscatecas, and the Popaloavas, are tribe* of 
, speaking dialects of the same language, of which Cla- 
» tars there is a grammar, but Vater has not given any words 
of it I hare been able to collect only twelve words of it out of six 



GoJ, at Creator of all things Aheabohail. 

Viaac 



I <st ntet»» Baa- Ba in Miztec*. 

Han. C*kua da 
IV^, Pctekv 

,«r«V**k Lio,w*. Ltd do 



Andrrui do 

» «-\ Ommfmuojf do 



rHAatHL Cheraa. K—eki do 

Ys 



«* a>U wvwain, Xraaana. 
AOaaK at *>* aaan, Xchaael. 

Whereby it is seen that out of all words which I hare to com- 
pare in Mit.vea, four are similar, and t>ro not very different, 
Thrrrfcre tbe ha*) conclusion is that the Mutera and Zapoteca 
•re alvi dialects of earh other, or languages very nearly related. 
The aanv.' with ll>c Zscatccas. 

Of the Miiteca Vater has given many words ; be surmises that 
it is very near to the Otho:nii or Otomi: and he Ton«iders several 
other languages of Anahuac as dialects of it ; tbey are the Zoque, 
Lacandoite, Mame, Zrltalesor CeMalet, Cbiapaneca, Mazjteca, 
C'hochuna, besides the Mixe and Cui«c«tcra already mentioned. 
This if true would diminish the number of languagea of that re- 
1 the Muleca nation far to the South and East in 
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Guatimala, as the Otomi and Chichimecas will extend it far to the 
North. 

I hare a good vocabulary before me of the Othomiz language 
by De Neve 1707, and although only 10 vrorda can be found in the 
Mizteca of Vater, 5 of them are alike or similar, which give* 60 
per cent, of mutual affinity and leaves little doubt of their primi- 
tire connection. These words are, 





Othomit. 


Mittrta. 


Father 


Hta 


Dzutun. 


\, mi 


Hay 


Gnuagnay. 


Nose 


Xinu 


Dztni. 


Son 


Bitzi 


Dzsya. 


Bread 


Thume 


Dzite. 



The Chichimecas (Dog devils or Northern Dog« in Aztccas) are 
not a nation, but this appellation was given to all the northern wild 
tribes and foes of the Aztecas, even to one speaking the Azteca 
language, and lately to many of the Apaches, Skere or Pani tribe* 
forming a nation spread from Anahuac to Oregon and Athabasca 
lake, among which the Shoshonis of Oregon bear also the name of 
Snake Indians as yet. 

In result I am led to believe that the Miztccas md Zapotecaa 
were once with the Otomis and many others, the snake nation of 
America, which did afitrwaids divide into the Dog and Cat tribea 
or Zapotecas and Miztacas. The same has happened in Asia and 
North America w here many nations ascribe their origin to Snake- 
men, Dog-men and Cat-men or prople. 

The Olmecas or Olmec or Hulmecs of ancient Aoahuar, whose 
name means Oid Devih in Aztec*, are said to have settled in Ana- 
huac after the Olhomiz, but with their allies the Xirallaneas or 
Xieayans, whose name we may recognise in the Cuycatecas of 
modern times, and were probably the old Zapotecas, the Southern 
Miztecas are yet called Xieayans. 

Their settlement is so ancient that it is beyond the Azteca and 
even Toltccs chronology. It tuppened afler the sway of Uoda, 
Giants and Apes (different nations.) They conquered aud expelled 
the Giants or Titans of Anahuac called Tuioametin and Tzocuil- 
lixeque, and look the name of Tequenes or People of Tygers. 
They were divided into 3 tribes, Olmecas, Xicaians and Zacatcca* 






mn A 

Another tradition tne» At origin old 

brother of Xrlhoa, (be Soak of l , 

lies ruling aueeesairely ikeir empire, I 

t>rl«.lro.tl,tbefl 

by CV.Io| M *rlhllJ last kin K killed ky I 

mn rr«, who dro»r llirm to the Last 

U.I wr |i< ai a! lli>- llmcras in the A-rtee 

„ |„i, llio*- of Colaata on the sea shore 

ma I While lhi» MM dJwffOsM ftosn h i — y , 

•ml /.aptHerat »|i|M «r» in the Mine pUce or toll 

mill lit ik (be rvldenre i< complete that they wen 

unuVi illfh m iiI names. 

In MM the Mlnlccaa won • great bottle over 

ilu li ||Mtl| whose real away in Anihoae only keg 

■ml handy •••<•'«• »'«« century. In 1455 

although Ih I|m-iI by the Tlascalans wns taken 

,|...ii ii.tii|tiereil. Thla king i» elsewhere called 

MUleess rebelled in UHO, ind in 1486 the 

.I.KmI •!.*• whole !«•«• i of Mexico. But tt lust became 

tul III I MO ami 1^17 tliry both were at war again ' 
Mil |lt uti i |m. (I at llic downfall of the Mexicans, i 

Hmi.imiii |'U»e«lmii nml allies among which were some 
„„,( mm «|imilm<U muter I'ortes : they did not readily i 
III* M|MiiUh yoke ami lillmle aftrr the fall of Mexico in 1631. 
In Inun On. /,,|h.|i i «. deflated Sandqval, and were only ees> 

.,<•■ a il in l . jh I,, t H I.. ... I'i.i/, l.iil t ! i l- y have often rebelled 

against Ihn NjimiUnlt In 1»7J the Mittecas were at war with 
lliu Hpamanta ami llic Zapotccaa-, thcae had been conciliated by 
the imlil rule of their lx>rd Cortes., who established only a am all 
>|uii rent on land, without any forced labor: this system has made 
Oaxaca a flourishing city and province. 

The Zapotccaa and Mineral are represented as the handsomest 
Indians of Mexico, nearly white, and the females are beautiful, as 
white as the Spanish women This also happens in Zacatecaa, • 
province of the former Olmeeas : therefore it appears that this race 
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u distinct from the Axteca or Mexican nation in feature* ai well at 
languages : notwithstanding tbat tome writer* wrongly assert, that 
the Olmecas spoke the same language as the Asiccas and Toltecas. 

The Mixes have sometimes long beards, and resemble Europeans: 
they are a tribe of Mirtecas. Thus we find by investigation that 
the nations and languages of the Mexican states are as easily re- 
duced to a small number, as those of the remainder of North Ame- 
rica. 

The theogooy, cosmogony and religion of the Mixtecas and Za- 
potceas was also very different from the Mexicans, although they 
had latterly adopted their bloody rites of the god of evil- The 
Mixtecas of Cuilspo according to a book written by a Spanish monk 
in the Miztecas language and figures, (preserved by Garcia*) as- 
cribe their origin to a god and goddess named IJon Snakt and Tij- 
get Snake dwelling in Apoala'or heavenly scat of Snakes before the 
flood. They had two sons (or nations) an eagle called HW of 9 
Cores, and a Dragon or Winged Snake called Wind of 9 Snaket 
They were driven from Apoala for their wickedness and perish- 
ed in a great flood. In Apoala we find the Thpala or ancient seat 
of the Mexican* : which is perhaps the Apalachi mountains of 
North America, where was once the holy mouutain, temple and 
cave of Olaiai (see Brigstock) which name recalls to mind the 
Olmtcat ' and all these names answer in import and souud to the 
Olymptu of the Greeks. 

The Zapoteca* had similar but more definite ideas Ahcabahml 
was the Creator of all things . but a divine roan and divine woman 
XrJunel and Xtmana were the progenitors of mankind and of the 
3 great gods Aran god of heaven, Bora god of earth and Chevam 
god of bell. These 3 brothers arc surprisingly alike in import and 
name* with the Trimurtior triad of the Hindus, the 3 manifestation* 
of the Deity ITsAiw, Brama, and .VAiren .' 

This *am<* triad was worshipped in Chiapa, Yucatan, Hayti and 
many Aher parts of America, under names not very unlike, such as 

Izoos, Vacah and Estruah in Chiapa. 

Izona, Bacab and Echvah in Yucatan. 

Bugia, Bradama and Aiba in Hayti. 

lao, Isnez and Suroki by the Apalachian*. 

Yah, Waebil and YVaeki hy the Natchez. 

Quoyoh, Kiwas and Ocki in Virginia and Florida. 

41 
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Znngw, Qaervga cod Hararrei by the Cbieois*. 

j T«hu»r t and Oraroa by the Haroas- 

r , Vaea and Voebi by the ■ 1 

Akambue, Icbrio ud Maboya by the Caribs. 
Ap«, Cbari and Voqni in Peru 
Pillun. Men ten and Woeaba in Chili. 
Nemqur, Zuhe sod Bochica by the Muyzcas. 
Gaipanavi, Avari and Caven by the Maiputta. 
Aygnao, Tnpan and Mabira in Brazil, fcc 
Are MX these coincidence* very surprising and interesting for the 
history of mankind and of their religion. ? They will appear Hill 
■ore to if we compare them with tbe different triad* of Asia and 
other part*. Sometimes tbe Asiatic names are more dissimilar be- 
tween themselves than tbe American, or ebe resemble still more 
some of tin in A few instances will be sufficient to prore this 
strange fact 

Atiatic Triadt. 
Brimha, Vistnow and Etchevea. 
Tama, Satoa and Rtju- 
Pramih, Bicben and Sumbrth. 
Angeor, Okar and Gun- 
Braham, Nsrsyan and Mahesa. 
Brskiroa, Bala and Mahadeo. 
Brumany, Ramana and Kudu. 
Primah, Krishna and Iswarf. 

The above by the Hindus in different modem languages of India, 
Dccsn, and Indostan : which are all dialect* of the Sanscrit 
Prshma, Aug and Codon in Siam and Ava. 
Bahmsn, Honii and Barzoi of Iran. 
Bahrnan, Mauistar and Tamistar of the Mababsd. 
Hum, Fo and Kya, oi Thibet 

T, Hi and Vi of the Tao religion of China m 
O, Mi and To of the Fo religion of China- 
Eon, Hesu and Pur of the Phrygian*. 
Samcn, Phegor and Zebu of the Syrians. 

African Triads. 
a, Mouth and khous of Egy pt and Thebes. 
.Ahicanac and Gusyota of the Guanches. 
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European Triad*. 
Olcus, Pin tod Ath of the Cyclopisui. 
Prooje, Epiroe, sod Mcne of tbc Pelagians. 
Psn, Eros and Methusa, of the Greeks. 
Zeus, Poseidon and Hades of the Greeks. 
Ian, Aessr, and Sanctis of the Etruscans. 
Ain, Aesar and Taut of the Celts. 
Dram, Amen and Vix of the Oscans. 
Kog, Om and Pax of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Mnlk, Fan and Taulm of Hibernians. 
Odin, Vile and V> of Scandinavians. 
Penin, Morski and Nya of the Slavonians. 

Polynesian Traidt- 
Birutns, Vishnu and Uritram of Ceylon. 
Awun, Injo and Niwo of Japan. 
Tane, Akea and Mini of Havay. 
Tani, Uru and Taroa of Taiti, &c. 6c 

The order of these divine manifestations is of little consequence 
and depends upon the priority of ihose mostly worshipped, whether 
the God of Heaven, Earth or Hell. The Hindua have now two 
Sects worshipping Vishnu sad Shiva, but Brama has few worship- 
pers at present. 

The names would appear still more strikingly alike if they all 
meant the same , but they often moan the past prrsent and future, 
or power, lifa and death, or the rising blazing and setting of the 
sun or some other ronsimilar ideas instead of heaven, earth ahd 
hell, although they always apply to tbe triple manifestations of the 
Deity distinguished aud personified in creation, preservation and 
destruction. This subject which might be pursued much further, 
may indicate • primitive conformity of religions ideas in mankind 
all over the world. 

Seventeen languages snd dialects of Anahnac or the Mexican 
States are said to have been reduced to grammars and dictionaries 
by the Spanish missionaries ; Vater and the other philologists do 
not appear to have known them all. In order to draw thereon the 
attention of those who dwell in Mexico, I shall attempt to enumer- 
ate all the Mexican dialects under 4 series, 1 well known, 2 little 
known, 3 hardly known and 4 totally unknown to the learned and 
historians. It will be obvious thai (he 2 Utter series require chiefly 
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the attention of those who may have the opportunity to travel or 
dwell in Mexico. 

1st Series. Languages or dialects well known of which we have 
ample vocabularies and grammar* known to the learned — 1. Azte- 
cs or true Mexican- 2. Otomi. 3. Mizleca. 4- Maya- 5. Cora. 

6. Totonaca. 7. Pima- 8. Poconchi 

2d Scriea. Little known to the learned at least, but well known 
in Mexic at there are grammars Sir. of them- 1. Taraaca- 2- 
Hnasteca 3- Vaqui. 4- Popoluca. 5. Mallazinca. 6. Mixe 

7. Kiche. 8- Chachiquel. 9. Tarabumara- 10. Tepehuanan, 
kc Of these I. have procured already ample vocabularies of the 
two first- ' 

3d Series. Hardly known, of which we possess a* yet but few 
words. 1. Zapotecas- 2. Zacatecas. 3- Choi. 4- Cboutal. ft. 
Pininda. 6. Opata. 7. Endeve- 8. Quelene, iic. 

4th Series- Quite unknown for lack of materials, although they 
are yet spoken languages, and some are but dialects of those above 
1. Utlatcca. 2. Cohuichi- 3. Tlahuichi. 4. Zoque. ft. Mame 
0. Chiapaneca. 7. Cbochona. 8. Mazateca. 9. Cuiscateca. 
10. Popaloava. 11. Tubar. 12. Vumas. 13. Serca. 14. Moba, 
fcc. Besides many dialects of California, Texas and New Mexico. 

Although they may be mere dialect* it is needful and desirable 
to have materials on each, so as to reduce this to a certainty and to 
trace their mutual analogies or deviations, as well as the probable 
time of the separation of the tribe*. 1 

These 40 Mexican dialects will thus be reduced very probably 
to 5 or 6 primitive language*, as those of the United State* have 
already been reduced to seven, tbe Onguv, Lenih, Shactah, Otalv, 
Capaha, Skere, and Nachez, by myself in tbe manuscript history 
of the American nations. And in the whole of North and South 
America hardly 25 original languages and nations are met with, al- 
though actually divided in 1500 tribes and dialect* ; at tbe actual 
European language*, only 6 in number originally, are now divided 
into COO dialects, some of which are even deemed peculiar lan- 
guage* at present- 
Thus these original or mother languages of Europe are the Pe- 
lagian, Celtic, Canaabrian, Teutonic or Gothic, Tbracian or Sla- 
vonian, and Finnish. And out of the Gothic have sprung the 
English, Dutch, German, Danish, Swedish, Ice which were once 
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mete dialects, but arc now ln-come languages having runny dialect* 
of tbrirown. 

Primitive Origin of the English Language. 
By C. S. Rafinesqce. 

The beat work on the philosophy and affinities of the English 
language is at present, the Introduction by Noah Webster, to his 
grest Dictionary. Yet although be has taken enlarged views of 
-the subject, and by far surpassed every predecessor, he has left 
much to do to those future philologists und philosophers who may 
be incliued to pursue (he subject still further: not having traced 
the English language to its primitive sources, nor through all its 
variations and anomalies. 

But no very speedy additiou to this knowledge is likely to be 
produced, since Mr. Webster has stated in a letter inserted in the 
Genesee Farmer of March 1832. (written to vindicate some of his 
improvements in Orthography) that no one has been found in 
America nor England able to review his introduction ! although 
many have been applied to ' But I was not one of those ; few 
knowing of my immense researches in languages, I was not con- 
sulted, else I could have done ample justice to the subject and Mr. 
Webster. 

It is not now a review of his labors that I undertake, but merely 
an inquiry into the primitive origin of our language, extracted from 
my manuscript philosophy of the English, Ftencb and Italian lan- 
guages compared with all the other languages or dialects of the 
whole world, not less than 3000 in number. 

The modern English has really only one immediate parent. 
The Old English, such as it was spoken and written in England 
between the years 1000 and 1600, lasting about five hundred years, 
which is the usual duration of fluctuating languages. Our actual 
English is a natural deviation or dialect of it, begun between M7& 
and 1525, and gradually improved and polished under two diffe- 
rent forms, the written English and the spoken English, which are 
as different from each other as the English from the French. These 
two forms have received great accession by the increase of know- 
ledge, and borrowing from many akin languages words unknown 
to the old English. They are both subject ret to fluctuations of 
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By this investigation it is found thit these three parents of the 
English, instead of being remote and distinct languages, were them- 
selves brothers, sprung liom a common primitive source, having 
undergone fluctuations snd changes every 500 or 1000 years. For 
instance, the Latin of the time of Rnmuluf was quite a different 
language from that spoken in the time of Augustus, although this 
was the child of the former, this of the Ausoniau, fcc. 

The following table will illustrate this fact, and tba subsequent 
remarks prove it. 

I. Old English sprung partly from the British Celtic. 

3d Step. British Celtic of Great Britain sprung from the Celtic 
of Wert Europe. 

3d Step. This Celtic from the Cumric or Kimran of Europe. 

4th Step. The Cumric from the Gomerian of Western Asia. 

Ath Step. The Gomerian from the Vavana of Central Asia. 

6th Step. The Vavapa was a dialect of the Sanscrit. 

II Source. The Old English partly sprung from the Anglo-Saxon 
of Britain. 

2d Step. The Anglo-Saxon sprung from Saxon or Sacacenas of 
Germany. 

3d Step The Sixon from the Teutonic or Gothic of Europe. 

4th Step. The Teutonic from the Getic of East Europe. 

6th Step. The Getic from the Tiras or Tharaca of West Asia. 
(Thracians of the Greeks.) 

6th Step The Tiras from the Cutic or Saca of Central Asia, 
called Scythian by the Greeks. 

7th Step. The Saca was a branch of the Sanscrit. 

III Source. Old English partly sprung from the Norman Francb. 
3d Step. The Norman French was sprung from the Romanic of 

France. 

3d Step. The Romanic from the Celtic, Teutonic and Roman 
Latin. 

4th Step. Roman Latin from the Latin of Romulus. 
6th Step. The Latin from the Ausonian of Italy. 
6th Step. The Ausonian from the Pelagic of Greece and Wert 
Asia- 

7th Step. The Pelagic from the Palangsba or Pali of Central 
Asia. 

8th Step. The Pali was a branch of the Sanscrit 
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Thus we see all these sources of the English language concen- 
trating by gradual steps iota the Swucril, one of the oldest lan- 
guages of Central Asia, which has spread its branches all over the 
globe. Being the original language of thai race of men, fathers of 
the Hindus, Persians, Europeans and Polynesians. 

All the affinities between English and Sanscrit, are direct and 
striking, notwithstanding many deviations, and lapse of ages. 
While those between the English and other primitive languages, 
such as Chinese, Mongol, Arabic, Hebrew, Coptic, Berber, kc, 
are much less in number and importance ; being probably derived 
from law natural primitive analogy of those languages with the San- 
scrit itself, when all the languages in Asia were intimately con- 

1>C l' ty'vl 

.Many authors have studied and unfolded the English analogies 
with many language* ; but few if any have ever stated their nu- 
merical aawi— I Unless this is done we can never ascertain the 
retahvw aaaauM of mutual affinity i. It would be a very laborious 
and tedious task to cussat those mums uli il in Webster's Dictiona- 
ry. My numerical rule aafards a very easy mode to calculate this 

Thus to find the amount of affimtin between English and Latin, 
tot us take ten important words at random in each. 



II. *>c 




LMm. 


Woman 


Vumebn 




ttWater 


Vuwtor 


Aqua 


♦Earth 


Frth 


Tens 


fOod 


Cod 


Drus 


ttSoul 


Sol 


A in ma 


One 


Uahn 


Unum 


H House 


Haus 


Domus 


f .Moon 


Muhn 


Luna 


Star 


Star 


Aster 


ftUood 


Gud 


Itonus 



We thereby find three affinities in ten, or 30 per cent- as many 
analogies or semi-affinities, marked f, equal to 15 per cent, more, 
and tour words, or 40 per cent., have no affinities. This will pro- 
bably be found a fair average of the mutual rate in the old Englith, 
but the modem has received «o many Latin synonyms as to exceed 
perhaps this rate. 
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Of these analogies it is remarkable that moat are not direct from 
the Latin, or even through the French ; but are of Saxon origin, 
which bad them with the Latin previously. 

Thus the affinities between the English and Greek or Russian, 
are derived through the Pelagic and Thracian, unless lately 
adopted. 

Box born and Lipsius first noticed the great affinities of words and 
grammar between the Persian and German dialects. Twenty-five 
German writers have written on this. But Weston, in a very rare 
work printed at Calcutta in 1816, on the conformity of the English 
and European languages with the Persian, has much enlarged the 
subject, and has given as many as 480 con similar words between 
Persian and Latin, Greek, English, Gothic and Celtic: but he hsa 
not stated the numerical amount of these affinities. All this is not 
surprising since the Iranians or Persians were also a branch of Hin- 
dus, and this language a child of the /end, a dialect of the San- 
scrit. Hammer has found as many as 560 affinities between Ger- 
man and Persian. 

But the late work of Colonel Kennedy, " Retrarehtt on the Origin 
and Affinity of the principal Language* of Aria and Europe" tan- 
don, 18*28, 4to., is the most important, as directly concerning this 
investigation ; notwithstanding that he has ventured on several 
gratuitous assertions, and has many omissions of consequence. 

Kennedy states that the Sanscrit has 2500 verbal roots, but only 
566 have distinct meanings; while each admitting of 25 suffixes, 
they form 60,000 words, and as tbey are susceptible of 958 incre- 
ments, as many as 1,395,000 words may be said to exist in this 
wonderful language. 

Yet out of these 2500 roots, as many as 900 are found by Kenne- 
dy in the Persian and European languages, although the Greek has 
only 2200 mots and the Latin 2400. Of these 900 affinities 

339 are found in the Greek 

319 in Latin 

266 in Persian 

262 in German 

261 in English 

527 in Greek or Latin 

181 in both German and English 
31 in all the five languages. 
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Hon 






Verta 






irtj 




•v.-, 


Watts 






Pans 


la* 


Oss 


Akasa 


^^)S*A 


rVhv< 


Vbtw 




Mb) 


Waya 






M.I. 






tori 
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Old 3antent 




Written. 


Spoken. 


of Menu 




Middle 


Midi 


Medhya 




Te»cher 


Ticher 


A chary a 




Boc (muter) 


Boa 


Bhoa 




Before 


Bifor 


Purva 




• 

Wind 


Vuind 


Parana 




Deity 


Dciti 


Daitya 


a 


Mouth 


Mauth 


Muc*ha 




Ejej 


Aiat 


Eahaa 


Right 


Rait 


Rita 




Phantom 


Fan torn 


Vantasa 




Wood 


Vod 


Venu ' 




Me, mine 


Mi, maihn 


Man 




Animate 


Animet 


Mahat 




Spirit 


Spirit 


Eihetra 





Being twenty-eight derivated words out of eighty-four of thia old 
vocabulary, 33 per cent. 

Another rery aingular vocabulary I have extracted from the 
Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, and Erskine's ac- 
count of the Ancient Mahabad Religion of Balk from the book De- 
aatir. Some words are given there of the language of the Maha- 
bad empire, the primitive Iran, which appear* to be a very early 
dialect of the Sanscrit and Zend- Out of thirty word* twelve have 
analogies to the English, equal to 40 per cent. 



English Mahabad 

Written. Spoken. of ban. 

Father Father Filer 

Eod End Antaa 

Course Kor* Kur (time) 

Nigh Nay Unim 

Amical Amikal Mitr (friend) 

Globe Glob Gul 

Middle Midi Mad 

Sky Skay Kaa 

Royal Royal Raka (king) 

Ignate Ignet Agai (fire) 

Man Mehn Minhosh 

Donation Donethioha Dariaur 
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English 



Mind 

Mankind 

Era 

Hour 

Virtuous 

Antique 

Beetle 

Penny 



Writtm. 
Mother 
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OLOMES OF THE DANES IN AMERICA. 

the evidences that the Malay, Australasian and Poly- 
tbe Purine islands, hare, in remote ages, peopled 
the west ; coming, first of all, from the Asiatic shores 
and also from the east, peopling the island Atalautis, 
, as we believe,) once situated between America and 
from this to the continent , yet there is another class 
or race of population, which, says Dr. Mitchell, <)• - 
tarry to be noticed. " These are the emigrants from 
ay, and Finland ;" the remotest latitude north of 
ho, before the tenth century, settled themselves in 
I tod passed over to Labrador. It is recorded that these 
■ settled themselves in a country which they called Vin- 



pd regent, Gov. De Witt Clinton, says Dr. Mitchell, 
lone Uoverneur Golden, by writing the most full and 
of the Imqoois, or Five Nations, of New- York, men- 
lo me his btKrf that a part of the old forts and other antiqui- 
^Passt, about Auburn, and the adjacent country, were of 
Hmetrr. 

[WW at once penrt.Mrtl by the justice of his remark ; an ad- 
window of light was t>«ddenly opened to my view on this 
I perceived at once, w>J, the Rev. Van Troil, that the 
• n emigrants had passed, dun.^ the horrible eocumotions of 
i and tenth century, to Iceland. ^ History of England. 
{The Rev. Mr. Crantx had informed me, int,j„ important book, 
they went to Greenland. I thought I couta t j , . people 
Scandinavia to the hanka of the St. Lawrence ; I .;,j, f , M .(J m y 
friends had aeen the Punic inscriptions made by them : rte (n( j 
there, in the places where they visited. Mudoc, prince of ^>q et) 
and his Cambrian followers, appeared, to my recollection, amot., 
these bands of adventurers. And thus the northern lands of North 
America were visited by the hyperborean tribes from the nortb- 
•t climates of Europe ; and the northwestern climes of 
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lueh fortifications »nd burial places, hare also been discovered io 
Ridgcway, or the soulbem shore of Lake Ontario. 

There is evidence enough that long and bloody wars were waged 
among the inhabitants, in which the Scandinavians, or Esquimaux, 
as they are now called, seem to have been overpowered and de- 
stroyed in New- York. The aurvivors of the defeat and ruin re- 
treated to Labrador," — a country lying between Hudson's Bay and 
the Atlantic ; in latitude 50 and 60 degrees noith, where they hare 
remained secure from further pursuit. 

From the known ferocity of the ancient Scandinavians, who, 
with other Europeans of ancient times, we suppose to be the au- 
thors of the vast works about the region of Onondaga, dreadful 
wars, with infinite butcheries, must have crimsoned every hill and 
dale of this now happy country. 

In corroboration of this opinion, we give the following, which is 
an extract from remarks made on the ancient customs of the Scan- 
dinavians, by Adam Clarke, in a volume entitled " Clarke's Dis- 
covery," psge 145. 

1st. OJin, or Woden, their supreme god, is there termed " The 
terrible or severe deity ; the father of slaughter, who carries deso- 
lation and fire ; the tumultuous and roaring deity ; the giver of 
courage and victory ; he who marks out who shall perish in battle ; 
the shedder of the blood of man. From him is the fourth day of 
our week denominated Wodcn«day, or Wednesday. 

2d. Frigga, or Frcga I She was his consort, called also, Fcrorthe, 
mother Earth. She was the goddess of love and debauchery — the 
northern Venus. She was also a warrior, and divided the souls of 
the slain with her husband, Odin. From her we have our Friday, 
or Freya's day ; as on that day she was peculiarly worshipped ; aa 
was Odin on Wednesday. 

3d. Thor, the god of winds and tempests, thunder and lightening. 
He was the especial object of worship in Norway, Iceland, and con- 
sequently in the Zetland isle*. From him we have the name of 
our fifth day, Thor* day or Thursday. 

4tb. Tri, the god who protects house*. His day of worship was 
called Tyrsday, or Tiiseday, whence our Tuesday. As to our first 
and second day, Sunday and Monday, they derived their names 
from the Sum and the M<xm, to whose worship ancient idolaters bad 
cousecrati-d them." 
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From this we learn that they had a knowledge of a small cycle 
of time, called a wttk of seven days, and must have been derived, 
in some way, from the ancient Hebrew Scriptures, as here we bare 
the first intimation of this division of time. But among the Mexi- 
cans no trait of a cycle of seven days is found, says Humboldt ; 
which we consider an additional evidence that the first people who 
found their way to these regions, called North and South America, 
left Asia at a period anterior at least to the time of Moses ; which 
was full sixteen hundred years before Christ. 

But we continue the quotation. All who die in battle, go to 
Vallpalla, Odin's palace ; where they amuse themselves by going 
through their ourtul exercises ; then cutting each other to pieces ; 
afterwards all the parts healing, they sit down to their feasts, where 
they quaff" beer out of the skulls of those whom they had slain in 
battle, and whose blood they had before drank out of the aame 
skulls, when they had slain them. 

The Scandinavians offered different kinds of sacrifices, but espe- 
cially human f and from these they drew their auguries, by the ve- 
locity with which the blood flowed, when they cut their throats, 
and from the appearance of the intestines, and especially the heart. 
It was a custom in Denmark, to offer annually, in January, a sacri- 
fice of ninety-nine cocks, ninety-nine dogs, ninety-nine horses, and 
ninety-nine men ; besides other human sacrifices," on various oc- 
casions. 

Such being the fact, it is fairly presumable that as the Danes, 
Scandinavians, and Lapponiac nations, found their way from the 
north of Europe to Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador ; and from 
thence about the regions of the western lakes, especially Ontario ; 
that the terrific worrfhip of the Celtic gods, has been practised in 
America, at least in the State of New-York. And it is not impos- 
sible but this custom may hsve pervaded the whole continent, for 
the name of one of these very gods, namely, Odin, is found among 
the South Americans, and the tops of the pyramids, may have been 
the Altars of sacrifice. 

" We have already fixed the attention of the reader," says Ba- 
ron Humboldt," on Votan, or Wodan, an American, who seems to 
he a member of the same family with the Woads, or Odins, of the 
Goths, and nations of the Celtic origin." 
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The MM* names, he aays, are celebrated in India, Scandinavia 

«ud Memo, all of which is, by tradition, believed to point to gm 
ouVr than to Nouh and his son*, fdt, according to the tradition* 
of the Mexicans, " collected by the Bishop Francis N„ne* de la 
Vega, their HWm was grandson to that iii D «triou» old man, wlro, 
at the lime of the great deluge, was saved 00 a raft with his family' 
He was alao .1 the building of tlw great edifice, and co-operated 
with the builder, which had been uuiiertakcn by men to reach the 
skies. The execution of this rash project Waa interrupted ; each 
family receiving from tbiu time a dillerent language; when the 
Oteat Spirit, or TtalL, ordered Mo.ioa to go aud people the country 
of Anahuac, which is in America. 

" Think (say. Dr. Mitchell) what a memorable apot it our On- 
aadaga, where meu of the Malay race, from the south-west, and Q | 
the Tartar blood fiotu the nortb-weat, and of the Oothic atock from 
the north-cast, hare auccessively couteuded for the supremacy and 
rule, and which may be considered a» hat ing been possessed by 
each long euough before" Columbus was born, or the navigating of 
the western ocean thought of. 

¥ John De Let, a Flemish writer, says that Madoc, one of the 
tons of Prince Owen Gynnith, being disgusted with the civil wan 
which broke out between his brothers, after the death of their fa 
ther, fitted out several vessels, and having provided them with eve- 
ry thing necessary for a long voyage, went inquest of new lands to 
the watieard of Ireland. There he discovered yery fertile coun- 
tries," where he settled ; and it is very probable Onondaga, and 
the country along the St. Lawrence, and around Ukes Ontario and 

Erie, were the regions of their improvement* Carver, p. 108. • » 

" We learn from the historian Charlevoix, that the Erie*, an in- 
digenous nation of the Malay race, who formerly inhabited the 
lands south of Lake Erie, where the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania and the state of Ohio now arc. And Lewis Evens, a former 
resident of the city of Now- York, has shown us in his map of the 
Middle Colonies, that the buouog grounds of the Iroquois extended 
over that very region. The Iroquois were of the Tartar stock, and 
they converted the country of the exterminated Eriea or Malays, 
into a range for the wild beasts of the west, and a legion for tata 
own hunters.." 
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of the lands of tbe weit from the water llut hut covered it from the 
time of the deluge. 

The following it the opiniun of Morse, the geographer, on the 
curious *ubject of the original inhabitants or popaialiou of America. 
He says, " without detailing tbe nuroeroui opinion* of philosophers, 
reapectiug the original population of this continent, he will, in few 
words, state the result of bia own inquiries on the subject, and the 
facts from which tbe result is deduced. 

" Tbe Greenlanders and Esquimaui," which are one in origin, 
" were emigrants from the north-west of Europe," which is Nor- 
way and Lapland- A colony of Norwegians was planted in lee- 
land, in 874, which is almost a thousand yean ago. Greenland, 
which is separated from tbe American continent only by Davit' 
Strait, which, in several places, is of no great width, waa settled bv 
Eric Rufus, a young Norwegian, in 982 ; and before tbe 11th cen- 
tury, churches were founded and a bishopric erected, at Grade, the 
capital of the settlement. 

Soon after this, Bairn, an Icelandic navigator, by accident, dis- 
covered land to the west of Greenland. This land received tbe 
name of Vhv.-land. It was settled by a colony of Norwegians in 
1002, and from the description given of its situation and produc- 
tions, must have been Labrador, which is on the American conti- 
nent, or Newfoundland, which it but a little way from tbe conti- 
nent, separated by the narrow strait of Bellisle, at the north end of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a river of Canada- Vineland was west 
of Greenland, and not very far to the south of it. It al*o produced 
grape vines spontaneously. Mr. Elis, in his voyage to Hudson's 
Bay, informs us that the vine grows spontaneously at Labrador, and 
. compares the fruit of it to the currants of the Levant. 

Several missionaries of the Moraviona, prompted by a zeal for 
propagating Christianity, settled in Greenland ; from whom wa 
learn that the Esquimau* perfectly resemble the natives of the two 
countries, and have intercourse with one another; thst a few sail- 
ors, who had acquired the knowledge of a few Greenland words, 
reported, that theae were understood by the Esquimau* ; thst at 
length a Moravian missionary, well acquainted with the language 
of Greenland, having visited the country of the Esquimau!, found 
to his astonishment that they spoke the same language with the 
Greenlanders which of course was the same with the language ^s> 
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of Iceland, and also of Norway, which in in Europe, lying along ut> 
the coast of the Atlantic; M that the first colony of' Iceland waa 
from Norway, and from Iceland a first colony settled on Greenland, 
from thence to I.sbr.dor, which is the continent; showing that the 
language of the Esquimaux i« that of the aneu-M .Vnrae of Europe, 
derived from the more ancient Celtic nations, who were derived 
from the descendants of J.phcth, the son „f N„h ; from which we 
perceive that both from country and lineal descent, the present in- 
habitant, are brother, to the Esquimaux (Indiana, as they are im- 
properly called) who also are white, and not copper colored, like 
the red men, or common Indians, who are of the Tartar stock. 

The missionary found, "that there was abundant evidence of 
tbdr br,n E of the wmr rare, and he was accordingly received and 
entertained b T them as a friend and brother » These fart, prove 
the settlement of Greenland by an Icelandic colony, and the con- 
•wgumity of the Greenlaoders and Esquimaux 

Iceland is only aiiout one thousand mile* west flora Norway, in 
Europe, with more than twenty islands between ; so that there Is no 
difficulty in the way of this history to render it improbable that 
the early navigators from Norway may have easily found Iceland, 
and colonized it. 

" The enterprire, skill in navigation, even without the compass, 

22"-5 h " biU ' P° MP8ied b * ««ly Divigator,, renders it 
highly probable abo, that ,t some period more remote than the 10U. 
century, they had pur.ued tin- Mm „ ro Ute to Greenland, and plant- 
ed colonies there, which is but six hundred mile, west of Iceland. 
~ dcseeDd « n «»> «"« present Greenlanders and Esquimau,, re- 
Ulning somewhat of the enterpriie of their ancestor,, have always 
rT* !' with each other, bv crossing and re- 

en«.» S IW. Strut. The distance of ocean between A-erica 
«d Europe on the e«t, or America and Chin, on the west, k no 
objeeuon to the pa-age of navigator,, either from design or stress 

miles from the land of their country ."— M'rit 
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la Hie Vcw 1769, captain Bligli was scut out under tlx.- direction 
of the government of England, to the Friendly Island*, in the Pa- 
cific, in quest of ili'- bread fruit plant, with the view of plantiog it 
in the West Indie*. 

But having got into tin- Pacific Ocean, hi* crew mutinied, 
and put him, with eighteen of his men, on board • boat of but 
thirty-two feet in length, with an hundred and fifty pound* of bread, 
twenty-eight gallon* of water, twenty pound* of pork, three bottles 
of wine, fifteen quart* mm. With ihi* scanty provision he wa* 
turned adrift, in the open aea, when the vessel sailed, and left them 
to their fate. Captain BlUi then sailed for the island of Tofoa, 
hnt bring resisted by the islanders with stone*, and tbrcalencd with 
death, was compelled to steer from mere recollection, (for he was 
acquainted with those parts of that ocean ) for a port in the East 
India*, called Tima, belonging to the Dutch. lie hod been with the 
noted Captain Cook, in his voyage*. The reason the native* were 
so bold as to pelt then with stone* as they attempted to land, was 
because tbey perceived them to be without arm*. ThU voyage, 
however, they performed in forty-six day*, sufiering in a most in- 
credible manner, a di»!»nce of four thousand milts, losing but one 
man, who was killed by the stones of the savages, in attempting to 
get clear from the abate of an island, where they hurl landed to 
luuk for water. 

" lu 1707, the slave* of a ship from the coast of Africa, having 
liten on the crew, twelve of the latter leapt into a boat, and made 
their escape. On the thirty-eighth day, three still survived, aud 
drifted ashore at Barhadoes, in the West Indies. In 1799, six men 
in a boat from St. Helena, lost I'icir course, and nearly a month af- 
ter, fire of them surviving, reached the coast of South America, a 
distance of two thousand seven hundred and sixty mile*." — Tho- 
mas's Travels, pagt 263. 

This author, Mr. David Thomas, whose work was published *l 
Auburn, 1619, i* of the opinion, that " the Mexicans and Peruvi- 
ana derived their origin, by arriving in wrecks from the aea coast 
without the Strait of Gibralter, soon after the commencement of 
navigation, driven thither by the current, and trade winds." 

But aa to the Perurimu, being originally from about the Medite- 
ranian, we should suppose rather improbiblc, a* that Pern is situa- 
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led on Ihe Pacific in South An.cricn and Mexico on the Pacific 
in North America. 

It would have been more natural for them to hare filed their 
abode where they first landed, rather than to have traveled across 
the continent. The Peruviana were doubtless from China origi- 
nally, and the Mexicans from a more northern region, Mongol, Tar- 
ttfy and the Jappan Islands. 

He aaya, " if we consider in what an early age navigation was 
practised, and consequently bow soon after that era America would 
receive inhabitants within ita torrid zone, it will appear probable 
that the Mexicans were a great nation before either the Tartan or 
Esquimaux arrived on ihe northern part of this continent," 

Navigation was indeed commenced at an early age, by the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians, probably more than sixteen hundred years 
before the time of Christ, (See Morse's Chronology,) and doubt- 
less, from time to time, aa in later age*, arrivals, either from design, 
or from being driven toaea by storm, took place, so that Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, sod individuals of other nations of that age, unques- 
tionably found tbeir way to South America, and also to the south- 
ern parts of North America from the east, and also from the west 
across the Pacific in shipping. 

But we entertain the opinion, that even sooner than this, the 
woods of the Americas, had received inhabitants, as we have before 
endeavoured to argue in this work, at a time when there was 
more land, either in the form of islands in groups, or in bodies, ap- 
proaching to that of continents, situated both in the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceana ; but especially that of Atalautis, once in the Atlantic, 
between America and the coast of Gibralter. 

In the remaks of Carver on this subject, through the interior parts 
of north-western America, we have the following. *» Many of the 
ancients are supposed to have known that this quarter of the globe, 
not only existed, but also that it was inhabited." 

" Plato, who wrote about five hundred years before Christ, In bia 
book entitled "Timesus," has asserted, that beyond the island 
which he calls Atalantis," as learned from the Egyptian Priest, and 
which according to his description, waa situated in the western 
Ocean, opposite, as we have before said, to (be Strait of Gibralter, 
" there were a great number uf other islands, aud behind those a. 
vast coutient." 
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If tome h«ve affected lo treat the tradition of the existence of 
this island as a chimera, we would ask, how should the Priest be 
able to tell us that behind that island, farther weal, was • vast con- 
tinent, which proves to be true, for that continent is America ; or 
rather aa a continent is spoken of by Plato at all, lying west of Eu- 
rope, we are af the opinion, that this fact should carry conviction, 
that the island alio existed, aa well as the continent ; and why not 
Atalantis, if Plato knew of the one, did he not of the other.' 

If the Egyptian Priest* had told Pinto, that anciently there exist- 
ed a certain island, with a continent on the west of it, and the Strait 
of tiibrslter on the east of it, and it was found, in succeeding ages, 
(hat neither the straits nor the continent were ever known to exwt, 
it would be, indeed, clearly inferred, that neither was the islsnd 
known to them. But as the Straits do exist, and the western con- 
tinent also, is it very absurd to suppose, that Atalantis was indeed 
situated between these two facts, or parti of the earth now known 
to all the world ' 

Carver says that Ovideo, a celebrated Spanish Author, the same 
who became the friend of Columbus, whom he accompanied on his 
second voyage to the New World, bat made no scruple to affirm, 
that the AntiUtn are the famous ffetperidet, so often mentioned by 
the poets, which are at length restored to the Kings of Spain, the 
descendants of Ring Hesperus, who lived upwards of three thou- 
sand years ago, and from whom these islands received their name." 
De Laet, a Flemish writer, says, " it is related by Pliny," (the 
Elder, one of the most learned of the ancient Roman writers, who 
was born twenty-three years after the time of Christ, and left be- 
hind him no less than 37 volumes on natural history) — and some 
other writers — " that on many of the islands near the western coast 
of Africa, particularly on the Canaries, some ancient edifices were 
seen ;" even called ancient by Pliny, a term which would threw 
the time of their erection back to a period, perhaps five or six hun- 
dred years before Christ 

" From this it is highly probable, says Mr. Carver, that the in- 
habitants, having deserted those edifices, even in the time of Piny, 
may have passed over to South America, the passage being neither 
long nor difficult. This migration, according to the calculation of 
those authors, must have taken place more than two hundred years 
before the Christian era; at a time when the people of Spain were 
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much troubled by the Cartfaagepians, and ought have retired to the 
Antilles, by the way of (he Western Isles, which were exactly half 

way in their toy age," to South America. 

I Emanuel de Morez, a Portuguese, in hia hisfauy of Brazil, a pro- 
vince of South America, asserts that Amenta U been wholly peo- 
pled by the Carthcgcnian» and hratUm. He brings, a* a proof of 
this assertion, the discoveries the former are known to have made 
at a great distance beyond the western coast of Africa. The far. 
tber progress of which being put a stop to, by the Senate of Car- 
thage, some hundred yeara before Christ, those who happened to 
be then in the newly discovered countries, being cut ofi from all 
communications with their countrymen, and destitute of manv ne- 
cessaries of life, fell into a state of barbarism. 

George De Horn, a learned Dotelunan, who has written on the 
subject of die iirst peopling of America, maintains that the first 
founders of the colonies of this country, were Scylbiana, wlio were 
much more ancient th»n the Tartars, but were derived from the 
Scythians ; as the term Tartar, is but of recent dule, when com- 
pared with the far more ancient appellation of Scythian, the de- 
scendants of Shcm, the great progenitor of the Jews. 

He also believes that the Phoenicians and Carthagcnians, after- 
wards, got footing in America, by crossing the Atlantic, and like- 
wise the Chinese, by way of the Pacific. These Phoenician and 
Carthagcuian migrations, he supposes to hare been before the time 
of Solomon, king of Israel, who flourished u thousand years before 
Christ. 

Mr. Thomas, of Auburn, in his volume, entitled " Travels thorugh 
the western country," has devoted tome twenty pages to the sub- 
ject of the ancient inhabitants of America, with ability evidencing 
an enlarged degree of acquaintance with it — he says, explicitly, on 
page 2R8, that " the Pbceneciaus were early acquainted with those 
shores;" " believes that vessels, sailing out of the Mediterasean, 
may have been wrecked on the American shores; also colonies 
from the west of Europe, and from Africa, in the same way. Sup- 
poses that Egyptians and Syrians settled in Mexico ; the former 
the authors of the pyramids of South America, and that the Syrians 
arc the same with the Jews ; wanting nothicg to complete this fact 
buttle rite of circumcision ; says the fir*? V? wer» (he only, ot 
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first people, who practised raising tumuli around the unu which 
contained the ashes of their heroes ." 

And, as wc know, tumuli are in abundance in the west, railed 
over the ashea, as we suppose, of their heroea ; should we not in- 
fer that the practice was borrowed from that people .' Thi« would 
prove aome of them, at least, originally from about the Mediterra- 
nean- 

But notwithstanding our agreement with this writer that many 
nations, as the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, 
Carthagenians, Europeans, Romans, Asiatics, Scythians and Tar- 
tars, have, in different eras of time, contributed to the peopling of 
America; yet we belijve, with the great and celebrated naturalist, 
Dr. Mitchell, that the ancestors of the people known by the appel- 
lation of the Malawi, now peopling the islands of the Pacific, were 
nearly among the first who set foot on the coasts of Amerim. And 
that the people who aettled on the islands nf the Atlantic, and es- 
pecially that of Atalantis, now no more, immediately after the dis- 
persion, were they who, first of ail, and the Malay second, rilled 
all America with their descendants in the first ages. 

But in process of time, as the arts came oa, navigation, with or 
without the compass, wax practiced, if not as systematically as at 
the present time, yet with nearly as wide a range ; and as convul- 
sions in the earth, such as divided one part of it from another, as in 
the daya of Peleg, removing islands, changing the shape of conti- 
nents, and separating the inhabitants of distant places from each 
other, by destroying the land or islands between, an that when 
shipping, whether large or araall, as in the time of the Phoenicians, 
Tynans of King Solomon, the Greeks and Romans, came to navi- 
gate the seat, America was found, visited and colonized anew. In 
this way we account for the introduction of arts among the more 
ancient inhabitants whom they found there ; which arts are clearly 
spoken of in the traditions of the Mexicans, who tell us of white 
and bearded men, sa related by Humboldt, who came from the 
atrn, (as they supposed the Spaniards did,) changed or reduced the 
wandering millions of the woods to order and government, intro- 
duced among them the art of agriculture, a knowledge of metals, 
with that of architecture ; so that when Columbus discovered 
America, it was filled with cities, towns, cultivated fields and coun- 
tries , palaces, aqnedaets, and roads and highways of the nation' 
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equal with, if Dot exceeding, in some respects, even the people of 
the Roman countries, before the rime of Christ. 

But as Warning, and a knowledge of the shape of the earth, in 
the times of the nsfiirs we hare spoken of above, was not in gene- 
ral use among am ; and from incessant wars and revolutions of na- 
tions, what discoveries may have been made, were lost to mankind; 
so that Bssae of the very countries once known have, in later ages, 
been disco vered over again. 

We will produce one instance of a discovery which has been 
ba t t he land of Opbir— where the Tyrian fleets went for gold, in 
the day* of S olomon Where it it ? The most learned do not 
know, cannot agreec. It is lost as to identity Some think it in 
Africa; some in the islands of the South Atlantic, and some in 
Sooth America ; and although it is, wherever it may be, undoubt- 
ed]) an inhabited country, yet as to certainty, about its location, it 



ANCIENT CHRONOLOGY OF THE ONGUYS OR IROQUOIS. 
INDUNS. 
Bv David Ccsick. 
I* the traditions of the Tuscaroras published by Cosick in 1827, 
few dates are found ; but these few are nevertheless precious for 
history. 

A small volume Las been printed this year by the Sunday School 
Union on the History of the Delaware and the Iroquois Indians, in 
which their joint traditions are totally neglected as usual with our 
actual book makers. 

Although Cusick's dates may be vague and doubtful, they de- 
serve attention, and they shall be concisely noticed here. 

Anterior to any date, the Eagweboewe (pronounce Vaguybohuy) 
meaning real people, dwelt north of the lakes, and formed only 
aa* nation. After many years a body of tbem settled on the river 
Esnswag, now the St. Lawrence, and after a long time a foreign 
aaafSt came by sea and settled south of tbe lakea. 
Fas* isle. Towards 2500 winters before Columbus' discovery 
TOOfl years before out era, total overthrow of tbe 
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Towancas, nation of gianta come from the north, by the king of the 
Ouguys, Dunhloiiha and the hero Yatatan. 

2d. Three hundred winters after, or 70S before our era, the nor- 
thern nations form a conlederacy, appoint a king who goes to visit 
the great emperor of the Golden City south of the lakes; but af- 
terwards quarrels arise aud a war of 100 years with this empire of 
the south, long civil wars in the north, tec. A body of people es- 
caped in the mountain of O.»wego, tic. 

3d- 1500 yean before Columbu* or in the year 8 of our era, 
Tarenyawagon the first legislator leads this people nut of the moun- 
tains to the river Yenonatateh now Mohawk, where six tribes form 
an alliance called the Long-house, Agoneaseah- Afterwards re- 
duced to fire, tbe sixth spreading W. and S. The Kautanoh since 
Tuscsrora came from this. Some weut as fir as tbe Ouautveyoki 
now Mississippi. 

4th. In 108 the Konearawyeneh or Flying Heads invade the fir* 
nations. 

6th. In 242, the Shskanahih or Stone Giants a branch of the wet- 
tern tribe become Cannibals, return and desolate the country ; but 
they are overthrown and driven north by Tarenyawagon II. 

fitb. Towards 350 Tarenyawagon III. defeat* other foes called 
Snake*. 

7th. In 493, Atotarho I. king of the Onondaga* quells civil wart, 
begins a dynasty ruling over all the five nations till Atotarho IX. 
who ruled yet in 1143. Event* are since referred to their reigns. 

8th. Under Atotarho II. • Tarenyawagon IV. appears to help 
him to destroy Oyalk-guJvoer or the big bear. 

9th. Under Atotarho III. a tyrant Sohnanmwab arises on the 
Kaunaseh now Susquehanah River, which makes war on the Sah> 
wanug. 

10th. In 602 under Atotarho TV. the Towancas now Mississau- 
gers cede to the Senecas tbe lands east of the the Rirer Niagara, 
who settle on it- 

11th. Under Atotarho V. war between tbe Senecas and Otta- 
wahs of Sandusky. 

12th, Towards 852 under Atotarho VI. the Senecas reach the 
Ohio rivet compel the Oltawahs to sue for peace. 

13th. Atotarho VII. sent embassies to the W. the Kentakeh na- 
tion dwelt S. of tbe Ohio, the Chipiwa* on the Mississippi. 
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Those refuges from tbc Golden City, had now multiplied so thit 
tbey hid become several nation*, whence the grand confederacy of 
tix notions was formed. Upon these, a nation called Flying Head* 
made war but were unsuccessful, also, in 242 years after Christ, a 
nation called Stout Giants, made an attempt to destroy them but 
failed. They were successful in other wars against the Snake In- 
dians, a more western tribe. 

About the time of the commencement of Mahomet's career in 
609, a great tirant arose on the Susquehsnnsh river, who waged 
war with the surrounding nations, from which it appears, that while 
in Africa, Europe and Asia, revolution succeeded revolution, em- 
pires rising ou the ruins of empires that in America, the same 
aeenca were acting on as great a scale — cultivated regions — popu- 
lous cities snd towns, were reduced to a wilderness, win the other 
continent*. 



EVIDENCE THAT A RATION OF AFRICANS. THE DESCEND 
ANTS OF HAM, NOW INHABIT A DISTRICT OF 8. AMERICA. 

Bv C. S- r.An.tr.sqrK. 

TtlC Yarura nation of the Oronoco regions, (also called Jarura, 
Jaros, Worrow, Guarau, fcc.) is one of the darkest and ugliest in 
in South America, some tribes of it are quite black like negroes and 
are called monkeys. They arc widely spread from Giryana to 
Choco. The following 35 words of their language collected from 
Gili, Herras and Vater, have enabled me to trace their origin to 
Africa. 

HOod. Conomeh Anderh 

VHtaeen. And eh 

Earth. Dabu, Daho. 

Water. Uy, Uvi 

Kttr. Nicua. 
" -Sun ,mA dag. Doh 

Afooav Goppeb. 

Star Boeboe 
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Earth. 

Mother. 

Woman, 

Fiilhtr. 

Eye*. 

Water. 



Dabuy 

Aini. 
Ibi. 
Ay»- 
Yondeh. 

Uy. 



Dade. A. 

Mini. 

Bit. 

Aga. 

Ineweh. 

Uyabt* 



This is the maximum in Africa. But the language of the Papaaa 
of Near Guinea in Polynesia has 50 per rent of analogy, or six 
words out of twelve, which is the maximum with the Asiatic and 
Polyneaic negroes. 



Man. 




Pumch. y. \ 
Mehora. G. \ 


AmtneU P. 


Woman 




Ibi. 


Bienih- 


Mother. 




Aiui. 


Nana. 


Water. 




Uy. 


Uar. 


EoU. 




Chatandr*. 


Tarada. 


On. 




Canameh ) 
Amba G. ( 


Amboher. 



It may hare happened tbal the Gahunas came from the Papuaa 
through the Pacific ; but the Yaruras from the Aabantia through 
the Atlantic: yet have been once two branches of a single black 
nation. 

" In support of the doctrine that the three sons of Noah were red, 
black and white, we bring the tradition of the Marabout, the priests 
of the most ancient race of Africans, which says that after the 
death of Noah his three sons one of whom was white, the second 
fawny or red, the third black, agreed to divide bis property fairly, 
which consisted of gold and silver, vestments of silk, linen and 
wool, hones, cattle, camels, dromedaries, sheep and goals, anna, 
furniture, corn and other provisions, besides tobacco and pipes. 

" Having spent the greater part of the day in assorting these dif- 
ferent things, the three sons were obliged to defer the partition of 
the goods till the next morning. They therefore smoked a friendly 
pipe together, and then retired to rest, each in his own tent. 

"After some hours sleep, the white brother swoke before lb* 
other two, being moved by avarice, arose and seized the g >Id and 
silver, together with the precious stones, and most beautiful vest- 
ments, and having loaded the best camels with them, pursued his 
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way Id thai country which hk white posterity hare ever aiace in- 
habited. 

" The Moor, or tawny brother, awaking soou afte rwarda, with 
the lime hitcntions, and being surprised that he hid been enlici- 
pitcd by his white brother, secured in great hasle the remainder 
of the horses, oxen and camels, and retired to another part of the 
world, leaving only some coarse vestments of cotton, pipes and to- 
bacco, millet, rice, and a few other things of but small value. 

"The last lot of stuff fell to (he share of the black son, the laziest 
•f the three brothers, who took up bis pipe with a melancholy 
air, and while he sat smoking in a pensive mood, swore to be re- 
venged." — AnqiutiPt Univtriat //ti/ory, tot. 6, p. 117, 118. 

Wr have inserted this tradition, not because we think it circum- 
stantially true, with respect to the goods, &c, but because we find 
in it this one important trait, viz. the origin of human complexions 
in the family of Noah : and if the tradition is supposed altogether • 
lOtfen, would a*k, how rainc theM aftiCMM Ik* most degraded 
and ignorant of the human race — by so important a trait of ancient 
history — as that such a man, with three sons, ever existed, from 
whom the three races descended, if it were not so. 



DISAPPEARANCE OF MANY ANCIENT LAKES OF THE WEST. 
AND OF THE FORMATION OF SEA COAL. 

This description of American antiquities comes to the mind with 
a far greater power to captivate, than the accounts already given ; 
because to know that the millions of mankind, with their multifa- 
rious works covering the vales of all our rivers, many of which 
were once the bottoms of immense lakes ; and where the tops of 
the tallest forctti peer to the skies, or where the towering spires of 
many a Christian temple makes glad, with their sight, the heart of 
civilized msn, and where the smoking ehimnies of his widespread 
habitations — onee sported the monstrous lake serpent, and the finny 
tribe*, as birds passed in scaly waves along the horizon 

We look to the soil where graze the peaceful flock ; to the fields 
where wave a thousand harvests ; to the air above, where play the 
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w itig* of the low flighted swallow ; and t<j the road where the 
sound of pissing wheels denote the course of men; and say, can 
this bo so ? Was all this space once the home of the ware* ' 
Where eels and ahcll fish oace congregated in their houses of mud, 
fs now fixed the foundation of many a stately mansion, the dwell- 
ing of man. Such the mutation of matter, and the change of habi- 
tation ' 

We forbear to ramble farther in this Geld of speculation, which 
opens before ua with such immensity of prospect, to give an ac- 
count of the disappearance of lakes supposed to bare existed in the 
west. 

To do this, we shall avail ourselves of the opinions of several 
distinguished authors, as Volney, in his travels in America ; School- 
craft, in bis (ravels in the central parts of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi ; and Professor Beck, in bis Gazetteer of Illinois and Mis- 
souri. 

We commence with the gifted and highly classical writer, C. 
F. Volney ; who, although we do not subscribe to his notions of 
theology, yet as a naturalist we esteem him of the highest class, 
and his statements, with his deductions, to be worthy of attention. 

He commences by raying, that in the structure of the mountain* 
of the United States, exists a fact more strikingly apparent than in 
any other part of the world, which must singularly have increased 
the action and varied the movements of the waters. If We atten- 
tively examine the land, or even the maps of this country, we must 
perceive that the principal chains or ridges of the Alleghanies, Blue 
Ridge, ftc , all run in a transverse or crosa direction, to the course 
of all the great rivers ; and that these rivers have been forced to 
rupture their mounds or barriers, and break through these ridges, 
in order to make their way to the sea from the bosoms of the 
valleys. 

This is evident in the Potomac, Susquehannah, Delaware and 
James rivers, and others, where they issue from tbo confines of the 
mountains to enter the lower country. 

But the example which most attracted his attention on the spot, 
was that of the Potomac, three miles below the mouth of the She> 
nandoa. He was coming from Fredericktown, about twenty miles 
distant, and travelling from the southeast towards the northwest 
through a woody country, with gentle ascents and descents Arte 
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he bid crossed one ridge, pretty distinctly marked, though by do 
meant sleep, began to "sec before him, eleven or twelve mile* west- 
ward, the chain of the Blue Ridge, resembling a lofty rampart, 
covered with forests, and having a breach through it from top to 
bottom. He again descended into the undulating wood country, 
which separated him from it ; and at length, on approaching it, he 
found himself at the foot of this great mountainous rampart, which 
he had to cross, and ascertained to he about three hundred and fifty 
yards high, or one huudred and twenty rods, (nearly half a mile) 
deep. 

On emerging from the wood, he had a full view of this tremen- 
dous breach, which he judged to be about twelve hundred yards 
wide, or two hundred and twenty-five rods, which is about three 
fourths of a mile. Through the bottom of this breach ran the Po- 
tomac, leaving on its left a passable Limit or slope, and on its right 
washing the foot of the breach. On both sides of the chasm, from 
top to bottom', many trees were then growing among the rocks, ud 
in part concealed the place of the rupture ; but about two-ihirds of 
the way up, on the right side of the river, a large perpendicular 
space remsins quite bare, and displays plainly the traces and scars 
of the ancient land, or natural wall, which once dammed up this 
river, formed of grey quartz, which the victorious river has over- 
thrown, rolling its frugmcuta a considerable distance down its 
course. Some large blocks that have resisted its force, still remain 
as testimonials of the convulsion. 

The bed of this river, at this place, is rugged, with fixed rocks, 
which are, however, gradually wearing away. Its rapid waters 
boil and foam through these obstacles, which, for a distance of two 
miles form very dangerous falls or rapids. From the height of the 
mountain on each side of the river, aud from attending circumstan- 
ces, the rapids below the gap and the narrows, for several miles 
above the immediate place of rupture, are sufficient evidence that 
at this place was originally a mountain dam to the river; conse- 
quently a lake above must have been the eflfcet, with falls of the 
most magnificent description, which had thundered in their descent 
from the time of Noah's flood till the rupture of the ridge took 
place- 

Mjh^m^l tbrrr ti tle* he came to the confluence of the river 
ujodon #h issued out suddenly from the steep mountain of 
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the Blue Ridge. This river is but sbout one- third is wide as the 
Potomac ; having, like that river, also broken through a part of 
the same ridge- 
He says, " the more he considered this spot and its circumstan- 
ces, the more he was confirmed in the belief that formerly the 
chain of the Blue Ridge, in its entire state, completely denied the 
Potomac a passage onward; and that then all the waters of the up- 
per part of the river, having no issue, formed several considerable 
lakes. The numerous transverse chains that succeed each other 
beyond Fort Cumberland, could not fail to occasion several more 
west of North Mountain. 

" On the other band, all the valley of the Sheuandoa and Coni- 
gocheague, must have been the basin of a single lake, extending 
from Staunton to Cbambersburg ; and as the level of the hills, 
even those from which these two rivers derive their source, is 
much below the chains of the Blue Ridge and North Mountain, it 
is evident that this lake must have been bounded at first only by 
the general line of the summit of these two great chains; so that in 
the earliest ages it must have spread, like them, toward th« south, 
as far as the great Alleghanies." 

At that period, the two upper bnnches of James river, equally 
bounded by the Blue Ridge, would have ^welled it with all their 
waters ; while toward the north, the general level of the lake, find- 
ing no obstacles, must have spread itself between the Blue Ridge 
and the chain of Kittntinny, not only to the Susquehannah and 
Schuylkill, but beyond the Schuylkill, and even the Delaware. 

Then all the lower country, lying between the Blue Ridge and 
the sea, had only smaller streams, furnished by the eastern declivi- 
ties of that ridge, and the overflowing of the lake, pouring from its 
•summit over the brow of the ridge ; in many places forming cas- 
cades of beauty, which marked the scenery of primeval laudsoipe, 
immediately after the deluge. 

" In consequence, the river there being lcis, and the land gene- 
rally more flat, the ridge of talck granite must have stopped the wa- 
ters, and formed marshy lakes. The sea must have come up to the 
vicinity of this ridge, and there occasioned other marshes of the 
same kind, as the Dismal Swamp, near Norfolk ;" being partly in 
the states of Virginia and North Carolina. " And if the reader re- 
collect, the stratum of black mud mingled with osier and trees, 
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wbicb ik found eveiy where in boring oo the coast, he will act' in 
it a proof of the truth of this hypothesis." 

Bat when the gicat embankment gave away, by the weight uf 
the waters above, or by attrition, convulsion, or whatever may have 
been the cauae of their rupture, the rush of the waters brought 
from above, all that stratum of earth now lying on the top of these 
subterranean trees, osiers and mud above noticed. 

" This operation must have been so much the easier, as Blue 
Ridge in general is not a homogeneous mass crystilized iu vast 
strata, but a heap of detached blocks, of different magnitudes, mix- 
ed with vegetable mould, easily diffusible in water ; it is in fact a 
wall, the stones of which are imbedded in clay; and as its declivi- 
ties are very steep, it frequently happens that thaws and heavy 
raius, by carrying away the corth, deprive the masses of stones of 
their support, and then the full of one or more of these, occisions 
very considerable stone slips or avalanches, which continue some- 
tines for several hours. 

" From this circumstance, the falls from the lake must have acted 
with the more effect and rapidity. Their first attempts have left 
traces in those gaps with which the line of summits is indented from 
space to space, or from ridge to ridge. It may be clearly perceived 
on the spot, thnt these places were the first drains of the surplus 
waters subsequently abandoned fir others, where the work of de- 
molition was more easy. 

"It is obvious that the lakes flowing off must have changed the 
whole face of the lower rountry. By this were brought down all 
these earths of a secondary formation, that compose the present 
plain. The ridge of talcky granite, pressed by more frequent and 
voluminous inundations, gave way in several points, aud its marshes 
added tbeir mud to the black mud of the shore, whicb, at present, 
we find buried under the ailuviaj earth, afterward brought down 
by the enlarged rivers." 

In the valley between the Blue Hidge and North Mountain, the 
changes that took place were conformable to the mode in whicb the 
water flowed off. Several breaches having, at once or in succes- 
sion, given a passage to the ttrrams of water now called James, 
Potomac, Susquehannah, Schuylkill and Delaware, their general 
and common reservoir was divided into as many distinct lakes, sep- 
arated by the risings of tbe ground that exceeded this level. Each 
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of these lakes had iu particular .Irani, an.] this drain being it length 
worn down to the lowest level, the Itnd w»* left completely un- 
covered. 

This must bsve occurred esrlier with James, Susquehannah, 
and Delaware, because their basins are more elevated, and it must 
bare happened more recently with the Potomac, for the opposite 
reason, iu basin being the deepest of all." 

" How far the Delaware then extended the reflux of its waters 
toward the east, be could not ascertain , however, it appears its ba- 
sin was bouoded by the ridge that accompanies ita left bank, and 
which is the apparent continuation of the Blue llidge, and North 
Mountain. It is probable that its basin has always been separate 
from that of the Hudson, as it is certain that the Hudson hss al- 
ways had a distinct basin, the limit and mound of whicb, were 
above West Point, at the plarc called the Highlands- 

To every oue who views this spot, it seems iuconteslible, that 
the transverse chain bearing the name of the Highlands, was for- 
merly a bar to the course of the entire river, and kept its water* at 
• considerable height ; and considering that the tide flows as far aa 
ten miles above Albany, is the proof that the level above the ridge, 
was a lake, which reached as far ai to the rapids at Fort Edward. 

At that time, therefore, the Cahoes or falls of the Mohawk did 
not appear, and till this lake was drained off through the gap at 
West Point, the sound of those falls wire not heard. 

" The existence of this lake explains the cause of the alluvial*, 
petrified shell-, and strata of schist and clay, mentioned by Dr. 
Mitchell, and proves the justice of the opinions of this judicious 
observer, respecting the stationary presence of waters in ages past, 
along the valley of many of the American rivers. These ancient 
lakes, now dreaned by the rupture of their mounds, explains an- 
other appearance which is observed in the valley of such river* as 
are supposed to have been once lakes, as the Tennessee, the Ken- 
tucky, the Mississippi, the Kanhaway, aud the Ohio. This ap- 
pearance is the seveial atages or flats, observed on the banks of 
these rivers, and most of the rivers of America, as if the water 
once was higher, than at subsequent periods, and by some means 
were drained off more; so that the volume of water fell lower, 
when a new mark of embankment would be formed, marking the 
original heights of the shore* of these rivets. 
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In none is this appearance more perceptible thu tbe Ohio, at 
the place called Cincinnati, or Fort Washington ; here tbe original, 
or first bank, is nearly fifty feet high, and runs along parallel with 
the rim, at tbe distance of about seventy-fire rods. The high 
**•*•> •"aetiaaes now, overflow this first level 

At other places tbe banks are marked, not with so high an an- 
cient shore, bat then tbe fewness of tbe country, in such places, ad- 
mitted the spread « tbe waters to the foot of the bills ol nature. 
" WMnia* Ik* arrangement of these flats, which are pre- 

' * this rirer, we remain convinced 

at asost ctcs-ated part of tbe plain, or highest level, a- 
**t». baa beca oare lb* seat of waters, and even tbe 
' riw » »ff««" » bare had three different 

' «■ * aaakea k» it, present bed or place of 



^* pa**** waa Ar bar wbea tbe trsnsrerse ridg- 
~ « aW hafts *t< tstfar*. bared «p tbe coarse of the Ohio, and act- 

•» BMMia»fc a> it, kTO< t*V t»at*T UtW «,rf> rtw.r 411 



. to jfc. kept aV wafer level witb tbeir saaaaaits. All 
**** aaia atrel was tiara aaw u-irseaac lake, or aaarsh 
*f " r * '' U *** r k aaJ froaa dae periodical ae- 

** •* aW -W* oeewaaaW by the aa*a»t aw**, rftf"s*ows, 
""•^^ f - * * *• *•» • war br tbe water » 

* Of aW Caaabariat at fcogth pre. .war to tbe current, 
the *t^ v roWt af tbe waters was collected in that point, which 
v*» kotowed oat for itself a greater depth, and thus rank the lake 
several yards. TVs first operation uncovered the upper or first 
level oo which tbe waters had stood, from tbe time of the anbsid- 
usg of tbe deluge till the first rupture took place. 

Fro* tbe appearances of the shores of river, it seems to have 
maintained its position after tbe finrt draining, some length of time, 
so as distinctly to mark the position of the waters, when a second 
drain.ng took pl.ee, because the waters had, by their action, remo- 
ved whatever may have opposed the first attempt to break down 
tbeir mound or barrier. 

"The third and last rent of tbe barriei, took place at length, 
when the fall of the water became more furious, being now more 
concentrated, .roped out for itself a narrower and deeper channel, 
which .. its present bed, leaving .11 the immense alluvial regions 
of the Ohio bare, and exposed to the rays of the lun. 
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" It is probable that the Ohio has been obstructed at mote place* 
than one, from Pittsburgh to the rtpids of Louisville, as that below 
Silver Creek, "about five miles from the rapids of the Ohio, and 
towards Uailiopolis and the Sciota, several transverse chaius of 
mountain* exist, very capable of answering this purpose. Volney 
says it was not till his return from Fort Vincent on the YYsbssh, 
that he was struck with the disposition of a chain of hills below 
Silver Creek."' 

This ridge crosses the basin of the Ohio from north to south, and 
has obliged the river to change its direction, from the east toward 
the west, to seek an issue, which in fact it rinds at the confluence 
of Salt River ; and it may even be said, that it required the copious 
and rapid waters of this river and its numerous branches, to force 
the mound that opposed its way at this place." 

The steep declcvity of these ridges require* about a quarter of an 
hour to descend it, by the way of the road, though it is good and 
commodious, and by comparison with other hills round, he conceiv- 
ed the perpendicular height to be about four hundred feet, or 
twenty-five rods." " The summit " of those hills, when Volney 
examined them, " was too thickly covered with wood for the late- 
ral course of the chain to be seen ;" but so far as he could ascer- 
tain, " perceived that it runs very far north and south, and closes 
the basin of the Ohio, throughout its whole breadth." 

This basin, viewed from the summit of this range, exhibits 
the appearance and form of a lake so strongly, that the idea of the 
ancient existence of one here, is indubitable. 

" Other circumstances tend to confirm this idea, for be observed 
from this chain to While River, eight miles from Fort Vincent, 
that the country is interspersed by a numScr of ridges, many of 
them ateep, and even lofty ; they are particularly so beyond Blue 
Ridge, and ou both banks of White River, and their direction is 
every where such, that they meet the Ohio transversely." 

" On the other hand, he found, at Louisville, that the south or 
Kentucky bank of the river, corresponding to them, had similar 
ridge* ; an that in this part, is a succession of ridges capable of op- 
posing powerful obstacles to the waters. It is not till lower down 
the river, that the country becomes fiat, and the ample savannahs 
of the Wabash and Ur«.^n River commence, which extending tu 
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IK* MlMttalppt, etrlude ercry idea ef air 
t« tha waleia mi that tide of the rim." . 

TUfw U another fact In favorof u iKca 
been, l*i mauy place., lakca, found in dak; 
at • 11..1 angularity In Kenturky, ail lb* rireWof daa j 
l!>.«v i»,.ie I y n.-ar llirir sources llun at their mouth*; 
I. ilir >.| wlui lake* place in moat men of t_ 

p*it»,>l ifio mIiI, whence it i« inferred, that the upper bed a* 
V*e itveae ^' Kentucky, la a fiat country, and thai their low U, 
ai eW ettfceevee ef thv tale of the Ohio, ia • descending slope-'* 

N*»* tbta pwrW ^ accords with the idea of an ancient lake ; far 
%» »•* Wm *W« this lake attended to the foot of the Allegbanies, 
Mlwm |fHmitki<T to«.rj i to mouth, mutt have been nearly 
*** * * «** »»\v\ Ma attraWa bring broken by no action of the an. 

• *W«s «W et*t»d» « kills which confined this tranquil 
WM> *t M*Jt*A '■••a k**e>« duwe, the toil laid bare, began to be 
*avta» by itodreies, and when at length, 
v** v^MVaa ka*MN» i nmWM +i l » the vale of the Ohio, and de* 
^4^^^^^, aW aed af bW rale rra.hed away 
A*k vo>lMa«v »W»)a t » <W»a. o fcteajel aW afopes of which occaaion- 
*k\g#**M*.* «W|*tta to fee to* mm eesickrr; and hence 
v** mmk. 'I i- Hb . .W Ul aW Mifct *» that hare been 

svv. ^awuv W» m m m m A mm raped to the preaeol 



a V^**.eWOW b*. r*e. Uned ^ eitber by 
1 ' 1 ' ' ' •• M*a%Ma» to it., lake 

J*J[*2** *** «** Frees rittaburgb the 

* l ^****JJ** ^ffjfx**** rtT * r **** »»ar, dew Ml re* two 
IBM* Wuu , «bav4 watafajto a a 1.11 of four inch** to the mile. 

^ ukvK Ju**** (Ka. Pittsburgh to the rapidi of Louiarille, 
L 7*3L im£*£ riawr den not exceed six ban- 
\ulDTi l ., *" b,M a di * l *«** of eoKKint- 
to . Which *** 001 ""^J <b< deration of 

I'" • " U ^ d *» mm ,d U p tbe Ohio 

Hirer U «W peace Suck . ao^j „„,. . . . P . ^ 
. . ; , " "ouoa couid rbeck the waters, and 

turn ikeaa beck as far as to Pittsburgh. 
Such baring been the fact, what an ap** of the west- 

»u,l have Ui. under water, fro« the »uh«din« of tbe 
found W " Krnk ' B ^ TV* I? marfe app^en, br 
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the spring freshets of the Obio, at the present time, which risaaa; 
only to the height of fifty feet, keeps back the water of the Ossat 
Miami, as far as Greenville, a distance of seventy miles up the 
country to the north, where it occasions a stagnation of thai rim, 
and even an inundation- " 

In the vernal inundations, the north branch of the Great Miami, 
forms but one with the south branch of the Miami ; the space be- 
tween becomes one body of water. " The south branch runs into 
Lake Erie, snd is sometimes called St- Mary's riTcr. The carry- 
ing phce or portage between the beads of these two rivers, is hut 
three miles, and in high water the space can be passed over in • 
host, from one which runs into the Ohio, to the other which runs 
into Lake Erie." 

This, Mr. Volney states to have been the fact, as witnessed by 
himself on the spot, in the year 1796 ; so near are all these waters 
on a level with each other. He says, that " during the year 1793, 
a mercantile house at Fort Detroit, which is at the head of Lake 
Erie, despatched two canoes, which passed immediately without 
carrying from the River Huron, running into Lake Erie to Grand 
River, which runs into Lake Michigan, by the waters overflowing 
at the bead of each of these rivers. The Mnskingum, which runs 
into the Ohio, also communicates, by means of its sources and of 
small lakes, with the waters of the river Cayahoga, which flows 
into Lake Erie." 

From all these facts united it follows, that the surface of the le- 
vel country between Lake Eric and the Ohio, cannot exceed the 
level of the flat next to the water of the Ohio, more than an hun- 
dred feet, nor that of the second flat or level, which is the general 
surface of the country, more than seventy feet ; consequently, a 
mound of two hundred feet at Silver Creek, six hundred miles 
down the Ohio from Pittsburgh, would hsve been sufficient to keep 
back its waters, not only as far as Lake Erie, but even to spread 
them from the last slopes of the Alleghanies, to the north of Lake 
Superior." 

" But whatever elevation we allow this natural mound, or if we 
suppose there were several in different placet, keeping back the wa- 
ter in succession, the existence of sedentary waters in this western 
country, and ancient lakes such as we have pointed out between 
Blue Ridge and North Mountain, is not the less an incontrovertible 
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buried under the mud and sand, by the doable action oi 

of the river and the reflux of the «■•■ > " 
the same manner, anciently, the rivets that flow from the 
Mlcghany and Laural mountain* into the basin of the Ohio, rind- 
■:. toward Pittsburgh, the dead waters and tail of the (ml lake, 
there deposited the trees and drift wood which they still carry away 
by thousands, when the frost breaks up, and the snows melt in the 
spring : These trees were accumulated in strata level as the fluid 
that bore them ; and the mound of the lake sinking gradually, as 
we have before explained, its tail was likewise lowered by degrees, 
and the place of deposit changed as the lake receded ; forming that 
vast bed which, iu the lapse of ages, has been subsequently cover- 
ed with earth and gravel, and acquired the mineral qualities of coal 
the state in which we find it" 

,. " Coal is found in several oilier parts of the United States, and 
always in circumstances analagous to those we have just described. 
In the year 17S4, at the mouth of the rivulet Laminskicola, which 
runs into the Muskingum, the stratum of coal there took tire, and 
burnt for a whole year- This mine is a part of the mass of which 
we have been speaking; and almost all the great rivers that run 
into the Ohio, must have deposits of this kind in their flat and long 
lerels, and in the places of their eddies. 

" The upper branches of the Potomac, above and to the left of 
Fort Cumberland, have been celebrated some years for their strata 
of coal embedded along their shores, so that boats can lie at their 

banks and load. 

s.M^uavrajAw t>sa> avm<csa>* 1 «ps >t7vass^. a s*P. 

" Now, this part of the country has every appearance of having 
been once a lake, produced by one or more of the numerous trans- 
verse ridges that bound the Potomac above and below Fort Cum- 
berland. 

" In Virginia, the bed of James River rests on a very considera- 
ble bed of coal. At two or three places, where shafts have been 
sunk, on its left bank, after digging an hundred and twenty feet 
through red clay, a bed of coal, about four and twenty feet thick, 
has been found on an inclioed stratum of grauite. It is evident 
that at the rapids, lower down, where the course of the river is still 
checked, it was once completely obstructed , and then there must 
have been a standing, and very probably a lake " 
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The reader will observe, that wherever there is t rapid, a stagna- 
tion takes place in the sheet of water above, just as there is at a 
mill bead ; consequently the drifted trees must have accumulated 
there, and when the outlet «f the lake had hollowed out for itself a 
gap, and sunk its level, tha annual floods brought down with them 
and deposited the red clay now found there , a* it is evident that 
this clay was brought from some other place, for the earth of such 
• quality belongs to the upper part of the course of the river, parti- 
cularly to the ridge called South West. 

"It is possible that vein* or mines of coal not adapted to'this theory, 
may be mentioned or discovered on the coast of the Atlantic. But 
one or more such instances will not be sufficient to subvert this 
theory ; for the whole of this coast, or all the land between the 
ocean and the Allrghanics, from the St. Lawrence to the West 
Indies, has been destroyed by earthquakes ; the traces of which 
are every where to be seen, and these earthquakes have al- 
tered the arrangement of strata throughout the whole of this space." 

The account, as given by Breekenridge.of the appearance of a por- 
tion of the country, between two forks of a small branch of the Arkan- 
sas River, favors this supposition. "There is a tract of country," be 
•ays, "of about 75 mile* square, in which, nature has displayed a great 
variety of the most strsnge and whimsical vagaries. It is an as- 
semblage of beautilul meadows, verdant ridges and misshapen piles 
of red clsy thrown together in the utmost apparent confusion ; yet 
affording the most pleasing harmonies, and presenting in every di- 
rection, an endless variety of curious and interesting objects." 

" After winding along for a few miles on the high ridges/you sud- 
denly descend an almost perpendicular declivity of rocks and clay, 
into a series of level, fertile meadows watered by some beautiful 
rivulets, and bere and there adorned with shrubry, cotton trees, 
elms snd cedars." 

" These," natural, " meadows are divided by chains formed of 
red clay, and huge masses of gypsum, with here and there a pyra- 
mid of graveL One might imsgine himself surrounded by the 
ruins of some ancient city, and the plains to hare been sunk by 
some convulsions of nature, more Ihsn a 100 feet below its former 
level ; for some of the huge columns of red clsy rise to the height 
of 200 feet perpendicular, eaped with rocks of gypsum." This is 
to have been the work of an earthquake. 
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That far we have given the view of this great naturalist (Vomey) 
respecting the exitteucc of tncieot takes to the west, and of the forma- 
tion of tbe strata of tea coal in those regions. If then it be allowed ths 
timber being deposited deep in tbe earth, becomes the origin of 
that mineral, we discover at once the chief material which feeds 
tbe internal fires of tbe globe. 

The earth, at the era of the great deluge being covered with aa 
immensity of forests, more than it now presents, furnished the ma- 
terial, when sunk and plunged to the unknown depths of the the) 
toft and pulpy globe, for exhaustless strata of aea coal. 

This, by some means, having taken fire, continues to bum, am! 
descending deeper and deeper, spreading farther rtnd farther, till 
the conquerless element has even under sunk the ocean ; from 
whence it frequently hurst* forth in the very middle of the aea, ac- 
companied with all the grandeur of display and phenomena of fire 
and water, mingled in unbounded warfare. This internal opera- 
tion of fire feeding on the unctioua minerals of the globe, among 
which, as chief, is sea coal, becomes the parent of many anew isl- 
and, thrown up by the violence of that element. 

We cannot but call to recollection in this place, the remarkable 
allusion of haiah at chap, xxx., 33, which is so phrased as al- 
most induce* a belief that he had reference to this very circum- 
stance, that of tbe internal fires of the globe being fed by wood car- 
bonated or turned to co*l. u For Tophet is ordained of old. • • 
He hath made it deep and large ; the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone doth kin- 
dle it " 

Various accidents are supposeable by which sea coal may have, 
at first, taken fin-, so as to commence the first volcano; and in its 
operations to have ignited other mineral substsnces, as sulphur, 
saltpetre, bitumen, and salts of various kinds. An instance of the 
ignition of sea coal by accident, is mentioned in Dr. Beck's Gazet- 
teer, to have taken place oa a tract of country called the American 
Bottom, situated between the Kaskaskia river and the mouth nf the 
Missouri. On this great alluvion, which embraces a body of land 
equal to five hundred square miles, sea coal abounds, and waa first 
discovered in a very singular manner. In clearing tbe ground of 
its timber, a tree took fire which was standing and was dry, which 
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as all others, to account for the deposition of wood enough to fir- 
uisb all the mines of this article found over the whole earth, in it* 
•ereral location*. 

If another flood were to drown the world, it* depoaiti of timber 
could not equal, by one half, the deposits of the Noarhian deluge, 
on account of the land surface of the earth hat ing, under the influ- 
ence of that flood, been greatly diminished. If it be duly said is 
the Bible, that the earth peruhed by water, and also that the foun- 
tains of the great deep, (subterranean seas,) were broken up, we 
arrive at the conclusion, that there was more wood devoted to the 
purpose of coal creation, because there was, it is likely, double the 
quantity of surfarc of dry land for the forest to grow upon. 



FURTUER REMARKS ON TIIF. DRAINING OF THE WESTERN 
COUNTRY OF ITS ANCIENT LAKES. 

In corroboration of the theory of Mr- Volney on this subject, we 
give the brief remarks of that accurate and pleasing writer, Mr. 
Schoolcraft, well known to the reading class of the public. He 
says, while treating on the subject of the appearance of the two 
prints of human feet, in the limestone strata along the shore of the 
Mississippi, at St. Louis : " May we not suppose a barrier to have 
once existed across the lower part of the Mississippi, converting its 
iintncusc valley into an interior sea, whose action was adequate to 
the produrtiou and deposition of calcareous strata. We do not 
consider such a supposition incompatible with the existence of 
transition rocks in this valley ; the position of the latter being be- 
neath the secondary. Are not the great northern lakes the remains 
of such an ocean ? And did not the sudden demolition of this an- 
cient barrier enable this powerful .stream to carry its banks, as it 
has manifestly done, a hundred miles into the gulf of Mexico. 

We think such au hypothesis much more probable, than that the 
every-day deposits of this river should have that effect on the gulf 
We hare been acquainted with the mouths of the Mississippi for 
more than a century ; and yet its several channels, to all appear- 
ance, are essentially the same as when tint discovered 
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tfiiadrupeils, the mammoth , among birds, the cuudor ; among men, 
'the Patagoiiiaua ; amoug treei, tlie banyau, of t je east ; among 
fierbs, the mustard of Palestine- But among <juadrup-ds, lite giant 
of that section of nature, it would appear, has become extinct, by 
"what means ia unknown : whether a change in the climate,* want 
of food— whether by disease, or the arts of the ancient nations — all 
is locked in the fathomless depths of oblivion. 

The animal, however, must have come down, in its species, 
from the very outset of time, with all other animals. A male and 
female of this enormous beast, must have been saved in the ark", 
but it is likely the Divine Providence directed a pair that were 
youug, and therefore not ns Urge and as ferocious as such as were 
full grown would be. The finding of this animul in America, is, 
it would appear, incontrovertible evidence th.it the continent was, 
st some peiiod, united with the old world at some place or places, 
as has been contended in this work , as so Urge an animal could 
neither have been brought hither by men, in any sort of craft hith- 
erto known, except the ark ; nor could they have swam so far, even 
if they were addicted to the water. 

But to return to the subject, of western lakes. Hoiv giest a 
lapse of time took place from the subsiding of the flood of Noah, 
till the bursting away of the several barriers ia unknown. The 
emptying out of such vast bodies of water, as held an almost bound- 
less region of the west in a state of complete snbmergency, must 
of necessity have raised the Atlantic, so as to envelope in its increase 
mui v a fair and level country along its coasts, both on this continent 
and those of Europe and Africa. 

In such an emergency, all islands, which were low on tb* sur- 
face, and not much elevated above the sea, must have been drown- 
ed, or parts of them, so that their hilU, if any they had, would only 
be left, a tad and small memorial of their ancient domains. 

It may have been, that the rush of these mighty waters from the 
west, flowing to the sea at once, down the channels of so many ri- 
vers, which at first broke up and enveloped the land between the 
range, of the West-India islands and the shores of the Oulf of Mex- 
ico- It is conjectured by naturalists, that the time wsj when those 
islands were in reality the Atlantic coast of the continent Some 
convulsion, therefore, must have transpired, to bring about so graa* 
a change 
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lime may come, tod none can tell bow soon, when the falls thai! 
have worn through the atone ridge or precipice, orer which the 
Niagara ii precipitated, and coming to a softer barrier of mere earth, 
the power of the waters would not be long in rending for itself a 
more lrvcl channel, extending to the foot of Lake Erie, on an in- 
clined plane of considerable steepness. 

This would effect Lake Eric, causing an increased current in its 
waters, and the lowering of its bed, which would also hare the 
same effect on Lakes Michigan, Huron and Superior, with all the 
rest of a lesser magnitude, changing them from the character they 
now bear, which is that of lakes to that of mere rivers, like the 
Ohio. In the meantime, Ontario would become enlarged, so as to 
rise perhaps to a level with the top of the falls,' which is an hun- 
dred and fifty-three feet. 

Lake Ontario is but about one hundred and fifty feet below the 
city of Utica, and Utica is four hundred feet above the valley of 
the Hudson river; consequently, deducting the hundred and fifty 
feet, which is the Ml of land, from the long level, as it is called, 
on which Utica stands, to the lake, there will be left two hundred 
and fifty feet elevatiou of Lake Ontario above the vale of the Hud- 
son. 

That lake, therefore, need to be raised but a little more than a 
hundred and fifty feet, when it would immediately inundate a 
greater part of the state of New- York, as well as a part of Upper, 
and all Lower Canada, till the waters should be carried off by the 
way of the several rivers now existing on the easterly and south- 
erly side of the lake, and by new channels, such a catastrophe 
would most certainly cut for itself, in many directions, in it* de- 
scent to the Atlantic. 

But we trust such an occurrence may never take place ; yet it it 
equally possible, as was the draining of the more ancient lakes of 
tb«* west. And however secure the ancient inhabitant* may have 
felt themselves, who h*d settled Ih-Iow the barriers, yet that inland sea 
suddenly took up its line of march, to wage war with, or to become 
united to, its counterpart, the Atlantic, and in its travel bore away 
the country, and the nations dwelling thereon. 

It i* scarcely to be doubted, but the same effect* were experi- 
enced by the ancient inhabitants settled between the Euxine or 
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Black act and the Mediterranetn iod (he wbole rout of that latkmU 
ocean, where its shores were skirted hv low countries. 

It it tilted by Euclid, in ■ conversation that philosopher Lad 
with AnacharM*, of whom wc have before spoken in tbU work, 
that the Click ses was once entirely turrounded by natural em- 
bankments, but that many rivers running into it from Europe and 
Asis, at length overflowed its barrier, cutting fir itself • deep chan- 
nel, tore out the whole distance from its own shore to that of the 
Archiprlsgo, a branch of the Mediterranean, which it something 
more than a hundred miles, now called the Bosphoru*. 

It it not impossible but from the rush of all these waters at once 
lota the Mediterranean, that st that time the isthmus which united 
Europe arxJ America, where now U situated the Strait of Gibraltar, 
wat then torn away. It is true that the ancients attributed this 
separation to the power of Hercules, which circumstance, though 
we do not believe in the strength of this Grecian hero, porutt out 
clearly, that an isthmus ones wss there. 

By examining the mtp of- the Black sea, we find tint beside the 
outlet of the Bosphorus, there is none other, so that previous to the 
time of that rupture it bad no visible outlet Some internal con- 
vulsions, therefore, must have taken place, so that ita subterranean, 
channels became cbstrurted, and caused it tt once to overflow its 
lowest embankment, which it sppears w«t toward the Archipelago,, 
or the west. 

The Caspian set, in the same country, lias no outlet, though 
many large rivers Cow iuto it. If therefore this body of wttu,. 
which is nearly 700 miles long, and nearly 300 wide, were to be 
deranged in its subterranean outlets, it would also toon overflow at 
its lowest points, which is also on its western side, at its southern 
end, snd rushing on between the Georgian or Coucassisn and Tau- 
rus mountains, wouM plough for itself • channel to the Black tea- 

From this, view, the rupturing of the ancient embankments of 
lakes in Europe, Asia and America, it sppears that the waters of 
the Atlantic arc lot, of necessity, much d< eprr :han anciently ; on 
which account many fair countries and large iaUuds, once thickly 
peopled, and covered with cities, to*vns, and cultivated regions, Da 
now where sea monster* sport above them, whil 1 whole tracts of 
country once merged rn other parts of the earth beneath the waters, , 
bare lifted hill* and dslr« to tbe light and influence of tbc sun, and i 
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ipread oat the Up of happy countries, » hereon w hole cation* ot 
■en now live, where once, the wind drove onward the terrific bit 
laws. 



causes of the disappearance oe the ancient 

nations. 

But what has finally become of these nations, and where ara- 
their descendants, are questions, which, could tbey be answered, 
would be highly pratifyiiig. 

Oo opening a mound, below Wheeling on the Ohio, a few year* 
«oee, a atone waa found, having on it a brand exactly similar to- 
tbe one commonly used by the Mexican nation* in marking Uieit 
cattle and horses. 

From this it is evident, that the ancient nations were not savag- 
es, or a trait of the domestication of animal* would not be found 
in the country, they once inhabited. The head of the Suttajatet, 
or Mexican Hog, cot off square, was found in a salt petre cave in 
Kentucky not long since by Dr Biown. This circumstance i* 
mentioned by Dr. Drake, in his Picture of Ciucinonti." The 
nitre had preserved it. It had beeu deposited there by the ancient 
inhabitants where it mint have laid for ages. 

This animal is not fouod, it is said, north of the Mexican coun- 
try, the northern line of which, is about on the 40th degree of north 
latitude, and the presumption is that the inhabitant* took these ani- 
mal* along with them in their migrations, until they finally settled 
in Mexico. Other animals, aa the Elk, the Moose and the Buffa- 
lo were doubtless domesticated by them, and used for agricultural 
purposes, as the ox, live horse and various other animals are now it* 
use among ui. 

The wild sheep of Oregon, LotuVsnia, California and the Rocky 
Mountains the tame found in the north of Asia. May be the 
remnants of the fl.ieks of that animal once domesticatod all over 
these region*, by those people, and used for food. 

One means of their disappearance may have been the noxious 
effluvia which would inevitably arise from the bottoms of those 
xast bodies of water, whirh must have bad a pestilential effect on. 
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muog, tbe Chenango, ihe Unadilla, the Susquehannah, the Dela- 
ware, the Mohawk, the Schoharie, the Au Suble, and tbe St Law- 
rence, with all their smaller head water streams. 

The rallies of these streams would become the drains of such a 
discharge of the western lakes, overwhelming and sweeping away 
til the works of men in those directions, as well as in many other 
directions, where tbe lowness of the country should be favorable 
to a rush of tbe waters, leaving isolated tracts of high lands, with 
the mountains as islands, till the work of submersion should be 
over. 

All this, it is likely, will appear extremely visionary, but it should 
not be forgotten, that we have predicated it on tbe supposed demo- 
lition of Niagara falls, which is as likely to ensue, as that the bar- 
riers of tbe ancient lakes should have given away, where tbe re- 
spective falls of tbe rivers which issued from them, poured over 
their precipices. 

* Whoever will examine all the circumstances," says Volney, 
" will clearly perceive, that at the place where the village of 
Queenstown now stands, the fall at first commenced, and that tbe 
river, by sawing down the bed of the rock, has hollowed out the 
chasm, and countinued carrying back its breach, from age to age 
till it has at length reached the spot where the cascade now is. 
There it continues its secular labors with slow but incessant ac- 
tivity. The oldest inhabitants of the country remember having 
aeen the cataract several paces beyond its present place." Tbe 
frosts of winter have the effect continually of cracking the project- 
ing parts of the strata, and the thaws of spring, with the increased 
powers of the augmented waters, loosen, and tumble large blocks 
of the rock into the chasm below. 

Dr. Barton, who examined the thickness of tbe stratum of stone, 
and estimates it at sixteen feet, believes it rests on that of blue 
schist, which he supposes forms the bed of the river, as well as the 
falls, up to the Erie. "Some ages hen'-e, if the river, continuing its 
untiring operations, may cease to rind the calcareous rock that now 
checks it, and finding a softer strata, tbe fall will ultimately arrive 
at Lake Erie ; and then one of those great dedications will take 
place, of which the valleys of the Potomac, Hudson, and Ohio, af- 
ford instances in times past" 
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>* ben submitted to the action of fire, emits ■ strong smell of sul- 
phur ?" 

It is true, says Volney, that this is but one of the elements of 
the substance mentioned, composing schist, but an accurate analysis 
might detect the other. This stratum of schist is found under the 
bed of the Hudson, and appears in mauy places in the States of 
New- York and Pennsylvania, among the sand stones and granites; 
and we have reason to presume that it exists round Lake Ontario 
and beneath Lake Erie, and consequently, that it forms one of the 
floors of the country, in which was the principal focus of the earth- 
quakes mentioned by Mr Williams. 

The liue of this focus running northwest and southeast, particu- 
larly affected the direction of the Atlantic to Lake Ontario. This 
predilection is remarkable, on account of the singular structure of 
this lake. The rest of the western lakes, notwithstanding their 
magnitude, have no great depth. I*ake Erie no when: exceeds a 
hundred or a hundred and thirty feet, and the bottom of Lake Su- 
perior is visible in many places. 

The Ontario on the contrary is in general, very deep ; that is to 
say, upwards of forty-five or fifty fathoms, three hundred feet, and 
ao on , and in considerable extent, no bottom could be found with 
a lino of a hundred and teu fathoms, which is a fraction less than 
forty rods iu depth. 

This is the case in some places near its shores, and these circum- 
stances pretty clearly indicate that the basin of this lake was once 
the cralor of a volcano now extinct. This inference is confirmed 
by the volcanic productions alrcac'y found on its borders, and no 
doubt, the experinced eye will discover many more, by examining 
the form of the great taint or slope, that surrounds this lake al- 
most circularly, and announces in all parts, to the eye as well aa 
to the understanding, that formerely the flat of Niagara extended 
almost as far as the middle of lake Ontario, where it was sunk 
and swallowed up by the action of a volcano, then iu its vigor. 

The existence of this subterranean fire, accords perfectly with 
the earthquakes mentioned by Williams, as above, and these two 
agents which we find here united, while they confirm, on the one 
hand, that of a grand subterranean focus, at an unknown depth, on 
the other, afford n happy and plausible explanation of the confusion 
->f all the strata of the earth and stones, which occurs throagliout 
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tbe Atlantic coast. It explains too, why the ealcarious and even 
granite strata there, are inclined to tbe horizon in angle* of forty- 
five degree* and upward, even as far as eighty, almost perpendicu- 
lar, or endwise, their fragment* remaining in the vacuities formed 
by the ract explosions. To this fracture of tbe stratum of granite 
are owing it* little cascade* ; and this fact indicates, that formerly 
the focus extended south beyond the Potomac, as also doe* this stra- 
tum. No doubt it communicated with that of the West India 
island*. 

A* favouring this supposition by Monsieur Volncy, we recollect 
the dreadful earthquake of 1811 and 1812, on tbe Mississippi, in 
the very neighborhood of the .country supposed to have been the 
scene of the effects of those early shocks, of probably tbe same in- 
ternal cause, working now beneath the continent, and sooner or la- 
ter may make again the northern parts of it, its place of vengeance 
instead of the more southerly, as among the Andes, and tbe Cor- 
dilleras, of South America. 

The earthquake* of 1811 and 1813 took place it New Madrid 
on tbe Mississippi, where it* effects were dreadful, having thrown 
up vast heap* of earth, destroying the whole plain upon which 
that town was laid out. Houses, gardens, and the fields were 
swallowed up ; many of the inhabitants were forced to flee, expo- 
sed to tbe horrors of the scenes passing around, and to the incle- 
mencies of tbe storms, without shelter or protection. The earth 
rolled under their feet like the waves of the *ea. The chock* of 
this subterranean convulsion were felt two hundred mile* around, 
i And further, in evidence of action of the volcanic Area in the 
West of this rountry, we htve the following, from Dr. Beck'* 
Gazeteer of Illinois ; " I visited Fort Clarke in 1820, and obtained 
• specimen of native copper in its vicinity. It weighed about two 
pounds, and is similar to that found on Lake Superior, of which 
the following description was given at that mint of Utrecht in the 
Netherlands, at the request of Dr. Eosti*. From every appearance, 
that piece of copper seems to have been taken from a mass that 
bad undergone fusion. The melting was, however, not an opera- 
tion of art, hut a natural effect, cauied by a volcanic eruption. 

Tbe stream of lava prohably carried, in it* eourae, the aforesaid 
body of copper, that had funned into one collection as fsst as it was 
heated enough to run from all parts of the mine. The united mass 
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was, probsbly, borne in thii manner to the pltce where it now resu 
in tb« Mil- Thus we see that even America, in its northern parts, 
as well it many parti of the old world, at it is called, his felt the 
•hock of that engine, which is, comparatively speaking, boundless 
in power, capable of new modliug the lace of whole tracts of coun- 
try, iu a few daya, if it not hours- 

That many parts of the western country have once been the 
scene of the devastating power of volcanot, is also maioUiued by 
that distinguished philosopher, Rafioesque. — See Atlantic Journal 
No. 4, p. 138, 1832. 

He says, " The great geological question of the igneous or 
aqueous origin of the globe, and the primitive formation is now 
pretty much at rest. It is become more impor: nt to svcerUin the 
origin of the secondary formations, wilb their immense stores of life 
sod organic remains, therein eutombed." 

" No one cau be a g x>J geologist without having seen volcanos, 
or st least without having studied well, their actual operations 
throughout the globe. After seeing the lmge volcanos of South 
America, throwing vet, streams of w.iter, mud, clay, sand, marl, 
bitumite pichstone, *c, instead of melted stone., while the same 
happens slso in Java, Spain, Sicily and Russia." 

If by this ageut, water being thrown out from the bowels of the 
earth, so as to change the entire surface of large districts in many 
parts of the old world, why not in America if the tokens of such 
operations are found here. 

Volney was the first to call Lake Ontario ■ volcano ! and to no- 
tice our ancient mountain lakes, now dried up by eruptions or con- 
vulsions, each having a breach or water gap. I am induced to 
amplify his riews, by deeming nearly all our lakes as many vol- 
canic outlets, which hsve not men ly thrown waters in later peri- 
ods, but in more ancient periods have formed nearly all our second- 
ary strata, by eruptions of muddy water, mud, clay, liquid coal, 
basalts, trap. This was when the ocean covered yet the land. . 

Submarine or oceanic volcanoes exist as yet every where iu the 
ocean, and their effects sre known. They must of course be hol- 
low outlets under water, that would become lakes if the ocean was 
dried up. We can form an idea of their large number and eitent 
by the late but natural discovery, that all the Lagoon islands, and 
circular clusters of islands in the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
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oceans, are volcanic craters ' This ii now admitted, even in Fin- 
land, and the coral reef often crowding those clusters are later su- 
perincumbent formations by insects. The Bahama islands in the 
Atlantic, the Maldives near India, and the coral islands all over the 
Pacific, are the most striking of these singular volcanic clusters, 
nearly at ■ level with the ocean. Some of 4hem are of immense 
extent, from sixty to one hundred and fifty miles in circuit, or even 
more. 

Some circular bays and gulfs of the sea appear to be similar, dif- 
fering by having only one breach. The bay of Naples is one also, 
an ancient crater, with islands in front. 

The analogy between lakes and volcanic craters is obvious. Al- 
most all fiery craters become lakes filled with water, when their 
igneous activity is spent. 

All springs are smaller outlets of water, while the fumaroles and 
boles of igneous volcanoes are small outlets of smoke, fire, air, 
gazes, hot mud, kc. I can perceive no essential difference be- 
tween them or any other eruptive basin, except in the degree of 
caloric or kind of matter which they emit. They may both be 
qaiescent or in activity. Springs vary as much as volcanoes. 
We have few pure springs ; they commonly hold mineral substan- 
stances; they are cold, warm, hot, salt, bitter, saline, bituminous, 
limpid, colored, muddy ; perpetual or periodical, (lowing or spout- 
ing. Just like volcanic outlets. 

Therefore volcanoes are properly igneous springs, and springs 01 
lakes are aqueous volcanoes ! 

Under litis view, we have no lack of volcanic outlets in North 
America, since one half of it, the whole boreal portion, from New 
England and Labrador in the east, to North Oregon and Alaska in 
the west, and from Lake Erie to the boreal ocean, is filled with 
them, being emieutty • region of lakes and springs ; covered with 
ten thousand lakes at least. 

.To these as well as to the dry lakes of our mountains, the lime- 
stone craters and sinks — may be traced as the original cutlets nf 
our secondary formations, in a liquid state under the ocean, im- 
bedding our fossils. The basaltic, trapic and carbonic formations 
have the same origin, since they are intermingled- But some kinds 
of sands and clays have been ejected since this continent became 
dry land. 
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To trace ill these formations to their source*, delineate their 
»lream> or banks, ascertain their ages and ravage on organized be- 
ings, will require time, assiduity, zeal, and accurate observations. 

What connection there is between lakes or dry basins of primi- 
tive regions and their formations, is not well ascertained. Some 
are evidently the produce of crystalization ; but others forming 
streams, veins, banks and ridges may have been ejected in a fluid 
or soft state, before organic life had begun, and thus spread into 
their actual shapes. Many streams of primitive lime-stone, anthra- 
cite, wake, grit — are probably so formed and expanded. Hollows 
in the primitive ocean must have been the outlets of these sub- 
stances, now become lakes, after the land became dry. 

The power which rises and ejects out of the bowels of the earth, 
watery, muddy and solid substances, either cold or inflamed, is one 
of the secrets of nature ; but we know that such a power or cause 
exist*, since we see it in operation. Water rises in lakes and 
springs much above the level of the ocean, while the Caspian sea 
is under that level. There is then no uniform level for water on 
the globe, nor uniform aerial pressure over them. Another cause 
operates within the bowels of the earth to generate and expel li- 
quid and solid eubttancts, — perhaps many causes and powers we 
combined there. Galvanism is probably one of the main agents. 
A living power of organic circulation, would explain many earthly 
phenomena. 

The great astronomer Kepler, and other philosophers, surmised 
that the earth was a great living body, a kind of organized animal 
rolling in space. According to this theory, lakes and springs 
would be the outward pores, vents and outlets of this huge being, 
volcanoes inflamed sores and exu/ia, water the blood or sap of the 
earth, mountains the ribs, rivers the veins. This whimsical con- 
ceit is not preposterous, since we know of animals perfectly glo- 
bular, and somewhat like our globe — the tcthya and volvox for in- 
stance. But it is only a theoretical surmise, I merely mention it 
as an illustration, and the conception of some great minds , perhaps 
a more rational idea than the theories deeming this globe a mass of 
inert matter, a globular crystal, or a hollow sphere suspended in 
space, or a rolling ball whirling round the sun. 

Considering, therefote, the omnipotency of the two agents, fire 
anJ wstrr, so created by Him who is More omnirv»i^t«r, »•»•• «•»«•«. 
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get of surface and of inhabitants may not have taken place in the 
western regious, aa well aa in (he other parta of America. 

We canuut cloae thia aubjecl better than by introducing an Ara- 
bian fable, styled the Retolutious of Time. The narrator is sup- 
poaed to have lived three thousand yean on the earth, and to have 
travelled much in the course of Ida life, and lo have noted down the 
various chauges which took place with respect to the surface of the 
globe in many place*, and to have been couversaut with the vari- 
ous generatioua of men that succeeded each othhr. 

Thia fable we consider illustrative of the antiquities of all coun- 
tries, aa well aa of the changes which have most certainly taken 
place iu our own, aa it relatea to surface and inhabitants. The 
name of the traveller waa Khidr, and his story is as follow* : 

1 was passing, says Khidr, a populous city, and I asked one of 
the inhabitants, " How long has this city been built?" But he said, 
" Thia city ia an ancient city ; we know not at what time it was 
built ; ueither we nor our fathers." 

Then I passed by after live hundred years and not a trace of the 
city waa to be seen ; but I found a man gathering herbs, and I ask- 
ed him, " How long has this city been destroyed •" But he said, 
" The country haa always been thos." And I said, " But th<-re 
was a city here." Then he said, " We have aeen no city here, 
nor hsve we beard of such from our farther*." 

After live hundred years, I agaiu parsed that way, and fonnd a 
lake, and met there a company of fishermen, and asked them, 
" When did this laud become a lake?" And they said, " How can 
a man like you ask such a question ? The place was never other 
than it is." " But heretofore," said I, "it was dry land." And 
they said, " We never saw it so, nor beard of it from our fathers." 

Then after five hundred years, 1 returned, and behold, the lake 
was dried up; and I met a solitary man, and said to him, " When 
did this spot become dry land ?" And he said, " It was always 
thus " But formerly," I aaid, " it waa a lake." And be said, 
" We never say it, nor beard of it before." 

And five hundred years afterwards I again passed by, and again 
found a populous and beautiful city, and finer than I had at first 
aeen it ; and I asked one of the inhabitants, " When was this city 
built ?" And he said, " Truly it is an ancient place, and we know 
not the date of its building, neither we nor our fathers." 
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. The human race has every where experienced terrible revolu- 
tions. Pestilence, wars and the convulsions of the globe, have an- 
nihilated the proudest works, and rendered vain the noblest efforts 
of man. 

" Ask not the sage, when and by whom were erected those lin- 
gering rains of the west, the imperishable memorials of ages, long 
since swallowed up in the ocean of time ; ask not the wild Arab 
where may be found the owner of the superb palace, within whose 
broken walls he casts his tent ; ask not the poor fisherman, as he 
spieads his nets, or the ploughman, who whistles over the fields, 
where is Carthage ? where is Troy } of whose splendor historian* 
and poets have so much boasted ! Alas ! they have vanished from 
the things that be and have led but the melancholy lesson of the 
instability of the most stupendous labors of our race." 



RESEMBLANCE OP THE WESTERN INDIANS TO THE 
ANCIENT GREEKS. 

The reader may recollect we have shown on page 44, that the 
Greek fleet once moored on the coast of Brazil, in South America, 
said to be the fleet of Alexander the Great, and alao the supposed 
Greek earring, or sculpture, in the cave on the Ohio river. Sm 
page 140. 

In addition, we give from Mr. Volney's View of America, his 
comparison of the ancient Greek tribes with the tribes of the west- 
ern Indians. He says the limits of his work would not allow him 
to enter into all the minute of this interesting subject ; and, there- 
fore, should content himself with saying, that the more deeply we 
examine the history and way of savage life, the more ideas we ac- 
quire that illustrate the nature of man in general, the gradual form- 
ation of societies, and the character and manners of the nations of 
antiquity. 

While this author was among the Indians of the west, he was 
particularly struck with the analogy between the savages of North 
America and the so much vuunted aneinl nations of Greece and 
Italy. In (be Greeks of Homer, particularly in those of his Iliad, 
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he found the customs and man Den of the Iroquois, Delaware*, and 
Miami*, strikingly exemplified- The tragadies of Sophocles and 
Euripides, paint almost literally the sentiments of the red men re- 
specting necessity, fatality, the miseries of human life, and the rigor 
of blind destiny. But the piece most remarkable for variety, 
combination of features and resemblance, is the beginning of the 
history of Thucydides, in which he briefly traces the habits and 
way of life of the Greeks, before and after the Trojan war, up to 
the age in which hu wrote. This fragment of their history appears 
so well adapted, that we are persuaded the reader will be pleased 
at having it laid before him, so that he can make the comparison 
for himself. 

" It is certain that the region now known by the name of Greece, 
was not formerly possessed by any fixed inhabitants, but was sub- 
ject to frequent migrations, as constantly every distinct people or 
tribe yielded up their seats to the violence of a larger supervening 
number. For, as to commerce, there was none, and mutual fear 
prevented intercourse both by land and sea . as then the only view of 
culture was barely to procure a penurious subsistence, as superfluous 
wealth was a tiling unkown." 

" Planting was not their employment, it being uncertain how soon 
an invader might come and dislodge them from their unfortified ha- 
bitations ; and as they thought they might every where find their 
daily support, they hesitated but little about shifting their habita- 
tions. And for this reason they never flourished in the greatness 
of their cities, or any other circumstance of power. But the rich- 
est tracts of country were ever more particularly liable to this fre- 
quent change of inhabitants, such as that now called Thessaly and 
Bceotia, and Peloponnesus chiefly, except Arcadia, and in general 
the most fertile parts of Greece. For the natural wealth of their 
soil, in particular districts, increased the power of some amongst 
them ; that power raised civil dissentious, which ended in their 
ruin, and at the same time exposed them the more to foreign at 
lacks." 

It was only the barrenness of the soil, that preserved Attica 
through the longest space of time, quiet and undisturbed, in one 
uninterrupted series of possessors. One, and not the least, convinc- 
ing proof of this is, that other parts of Greece, because of the fluc- 
tuating condition of the inhabitant*, could, by no means, in their 
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growth keep pace with Attics. The most powerful of those who 
were driven from the other parts of Greece, by war or sedition, be- 
took themselves to the Athenians for secure refuge, sod as they ob- 
tained the privilege of citizens, have constantly, from remote time, 
continued to enlarge that city with fresh accessions of inhabitants ; 
insomuch, that, at last, Attica, being insufficient to support its num- 
bers, they seot over colonies to Ionia. 

The custom of wearing weapons, once prevailed all over Greece, 
as their houses had no manner of defence, as travelling was full ot 
hazard, and their whole live* were passed in armour, like barba- 
rians. A proof of this, is the continuance still, in some parts of 
Greece, of those mariners which were once, with uniformity, com- 
mon to all. The Athenians were the first who discontinued the 
custom of wearing their swords, and who passed from the savage 
life into more polite and elegant manners. Sparta is not closely 
built ; the temples and public edifices by no means sumptuous, and 
the houses detached from each other, after the old mode of Greece. 

In their war manners they resembled the Indians of America, for 
after a certain engagement they had with an enemy, and being victo- 
rious, tbey erected a trophy upon Leucinna, a promontory of Cor- 
ey ra, and put to death all the prisonners tbey had taken, except 
one, who was a Corinthian. 

The pretended golden age of those nations was nothing better 
than to wander naked in the forests of Hellas and Tbessaly, living 
on herbs and acorns ; by which we perceive that the ancient Greeks 
were truly savages of the same kind as those in America, and plac- 
ed in nearly similar circumstances of climate, since Greece cover- 
ed with forests, was then much colder than at present. Hence we 
infer, that the name of Pelasgian, believed to belong to one and 
the same people, wandering and dispersed about from the Crimes 
to the Alps, was only the generic appellation of the savage hordes 
of the first inhabitants, roaming in the same manner as the Huron* 
and Algonquins, or as the old Germans and Celts. 

And we should presume, with reason, that colonies of foreignars, 
farther advanced in civilization, coming from the coasts of Asia, 
Phoenicia, and even Egypt, and settling on those of Greece and 
Latium, had nearly the same kind of intercourse with these sbori- 
gines ; sometimes friendly, sometimes hostile ; as the first English 
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aettlers in Virginia and New-England had with the American **• 
vagee. 

Hv these comparisons wc should explain both the intermixture 
and diaappearance of aotne of those natioof, the manners and cus- 
toms of thoac inhospitable times, when every stranger was en ene- 
my, and every robber a hero ; when there was no law but force, 
no virtue but bravery in war ; when every tribe was • natiou, and 
BTery assemblage of huts a metropolis. 

In this period of anarchy and disorder, of savage life, we should 
see the origin of that character of pride and boasting, perfidiousnesa 
and cruelly, clisi»iniuUtiou and injustice, sedition and tyranny, that 
the Ureeke display throughout the whole course of their history ; 
we ahould perceive the source of those false ideas of virtue and 
glory, sanctioned by the poets and orators of those ferocious days ; 
who have made war and its melancholy trophies, the loftiest aim 
of man's ambition, the moat shining road to renown, and the moat 
daxzling object of ambition to the ignorant and cheated multitude : 
And since the polished and civilized people of Christendom have 
made a point of imitating these nations, and consider their poli- 
tics and morals, like their poetry and arts, the types of all per- 
flation i it follows that our homage, our patronage, and veneration, 
are addressed to the manners and spirit of barbarous and savage 
limes 

The grounds of comparison are so true, that the analogy reaches 
even to their |ihilo»ophiial and religious opinions , for all the prin- 
ciples of the stoic school of the Greeks are found in the practice of 
the American savages , and if any should lay hold of this circum- 
stance to impute totbc savages the 'merit of being philosophers, we 
retort the supposition, and aay, we ought, on the contrary, to con- 
clude, that a state of society, in which precepta so repugnant to hu- 
man nature were invented for the purpose of rendering life support- 
able, must have beeu au order of things, and of government, not 
Irw hum rabtl linn lli' aVMp Ha* Ehk ■fWn i» supported by 
the whole history of these Grecian times, even in their most bril 
liant periods, and by the uniutcrruptad aeries of their own wars, se- 
ditions, massacres, and tyrannies! proscriptions, down to the time of 
their subjugaliou by those other hi ages of Italy, called the Roman* ; 
who, in their chsrscu i, iwlitie*, and aggtaudiicmcnl, have a strik- 
ing resemblance to the Sis Nations. 
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With regard to religious notions, these do not form » regular sys- 
tem among the savages, because every individual in his indepen- 
dent state, makes himself a creed after his own fancy. If we may 
judge from the accounts of the historians of the first settlers, and 
those of lute travellers in the northwest, it appears that the Indians 
compose their mythology in the following manner : 

First : a Great Manitou, or superior being ; who governs the 
earth and the aerial meteors, the visible whole of which constitutes 
the universe of a savage. This Great Manitou, residing on high, 
without his having any clear idea where, rules the world, without 
giving himself much trouble , sends rain, wind, or fair weather, 
according to bis fancy ; sometimes makes a noise, which is the 
thunder, to amuse himself; concerns himself as little about the af- 
fairs of men as aboat those of other living beings that people the 
earth ; does good, without taking any thought about it ; suffers ill 
to be perpetrated without its disturbing his repose, and in the mean 
time, leaves the world to a destiny, or fatality, the laws of which 
are anterior, and paramount, to all things. 

Under his command are subordinate Afanitous,or genii, innume- 
rable, who people earth and air, preside over every thing that bap- 
pens, and have each a separate employment. Of these genii, some 
arc good ; and these do all the good that takes place in nature ; 
others arc bad, and these occasion all the evil that happens to liv- 
ing beings. 

It is to the latter chiefly, and almost exclusively, that the aavages 
address their prayers, their propitiatory offerings, and what religious 
worship they have ; the object of which is, to appease the malice 
of these Manitous, aa men appease the ill humour of morose, bad 
men. This fear of genii is one of their most habitual thought, and 
that by which they are most tormented. Their most intrepid war- 
riors are, in this respect, no better than their women ; a dream, a 
phantom seen at night in the woods, or a sinister cry, equally alarms 
their credulous, superstitious minds. 

Their magicians, or, as we more properly call them, jugglers, 
pretend to very familiar intercourse with tbeae genii ; they are, 
however, greatly puzzled to explain their nature, form, and aspect 
Nat having our ideas of /we tpirii, they suppose them to be com- 
posed of substances, yet light, volatile, and invisible, true shadows 
and manes, after the manner of the ancients- Sometimes they se- 
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Wet (mm ooe of these genii, whom they suppose to reside in a tree, 
t serpent, ■ rock, ■ cataract, and this they make their fetih, or 
god, to which they reaort, like the African. The notion of an- 
other life i* • pretty general belief among the savages. They im- 
agine that after death they shall go into another climate and conn- 
try, where game and fish abound, where tbey can hunt without be- 
ing fatigued, walk about without fear of an enemy, eat very fat meat, 
and lire without care or trouble. The Indians of the north, place 
this climate toward the southwest, because the summer winds, and 
the most pleasing and genial temperature, cone from that quarter. 

This sketch of Indian manners, is supposed sufficient by Mr. 
Volney, to prove that there is a real analogy between the mytholo- 
gical ideas of the Indians of North America and those of the Asiatic 
Tartars, as they hare been described to us by the learned Russians, 
who have visited them not many years since. 

The analogy between them and the notions of the Greeks, is 
equally evident. We discern the Great Manitou of the savages, in 
the Jupiter of the heroic ages, or their savage times ; with this dif- 
ference only, that the Manitou of the Americans, leads • melan- 
choly, poor, and wearisome life, like themselves; while the Jupiter 
of Homer, and of Hesiod, displays all the magnificence of the court 
of Hecalompylean Thebes, the wonderful secrets of which have 
been disclosed to us in the present »ge. See the elegant work of 
Mr Denoo, on the high degree of taste, learning, and perfection, 
at which the arts had arrived in that Thebes, which was buried in 
the night of history, before Greece or Italy were known. 

In the lesser Manitous of the Indians, are equally evident the 
subordinate deitiea of Greece ; the genii of the woods and foun- 
tains, and the demons honored with a similar superstitious worship 

The conclusion Volney drawn from all this, is not that the In- 
dian* have derived their notions from Greece, but rather are deriv- 
able from Shamanism, or the Lamic system of Oudda, which spread 
Itself from Hindustan among all the savagesof the old world, where 
ii i< inuiul rvm to llie extremities oi Spain, and Scu'.lninl, HjJ < 'ini- 

Yet «a traits of the Grecian nations are found, especially in South 
America, fta in the discovery of the subterranean cavity of mason 
work, noticed on page 44, and in the cave on the Ohio, as noticed 
r* page 1 43, It is not impossible, but that from the Greeks, some- 
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time in this country before the Indians found their way here, they 
may hare communicated there mythological notions to the more 
ancient inhabitant), from whom the Tartars, or our lodiana, when 
they conquered or drove away that people, imbibed their opinions; 
as it is not without precedent, that the conquered have given to the 
conqueror their religion as well as their country. 



TRAITS OF ANCIENT ROMANS IN AMERICA 



On pages 40 and 69 inclusive, of this work, we have ventured 
the conjecture, that the Romans colonized various parts of America. 
Wc still imagine such a conjecture by no means impossible, as to- 
kens of their presence are evidently yet extant in the vale of Mex- 
ico* See page 369, where is an account of a temple, which 
was built and dedicated as sacred to the worship of the sun and 
moon. 

Tne religions of nations furnish, it is presumed, the strongest 
possible evidence of origin. On this account, the temples of the 
sun and moon in Mexico, exactly answer to the same objects of de- 
votion, worshipped by the ancient Romans. 

That they are similar in both countries, we prove from Gibbon's 
Roman empire, page 233, Vol. 1st, as follows I — The sun was wor- 
shipped at Emesa, by the Romans, under the name of Elayahalut, 
or God, under the form of a black conical stone, which, it was uni- 
versally believed, had fallen from heaven, on that sacred place. 

This stone, wc obncrve, was undoubtedly what is termed an a-ro- 
Hthis, a copious account of which is given by Dr. Adam Clarke, as 
being thrown out of the moon by the force of volcanic eruptions in 
that planet, which, as soon as they had passed out of the moon's 
attraction, fell immediately to the earth, being drawn hither by the 
stronger force of the centripetal power. A stone falling to the earth 
under tuch circumstances, was quite sufficient to challenge the ado- 
ration of the pagan nations as coming down from the gods, or from 
the tun, as a representative of that luminary. 
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Here then, at Emeu, in Italy, the Italians worshipped the sun 
and moon ; so did the Mexicans, with equal pomp and costliness, 
in the rale of Mexico. If, therefore, in the two countries, the 
same identical religion, having the same identical objects of wor- 
ship, existed, it would seem, no great stretch of credulity, or exer- 
tion of fancy, to suppose them practised by the same people in ei- 
ther country. 

The ancient Romans, or rather, the Romans after they bad risen 
to great consequence, and had founded and built many cities, were 
remarkable in one particular, over and above all other particulars, 
and this was, in the construction of a grand national road, of three 
thousand seven hundred and forty English miles in length- This 
national road issued from the Forum of Rome, traversed Italy, 
pervaded the provinces, and terminated only by the frontiers of 
tB€ Empire, and was divided off into distinct miles, by a stone be- 
ing set up at the termination of each, as in the present times. The 
same was the case with ancient people of South America, in the 
times of the Incas ; who, as Humboldt informs us, had one grand 
road, which is even traceable at the present time, of a thousand 
leagues in length, running along on the high ground of the Cor- 
dileras, and was paved with large flat stones the whole length. In 
this very respect, that is, "of paving their roads with large stones 
the Romans and the South Americana were alike. For Gibbon 
says, that in the construction of the Roman national highway, they 
not only perforated mountains, raised bold arches over the broadest 
and most rapid streams, but paved it with large stoors, and in some 
places even with granite. 

In another respect they are alike ; the Romans raised this road 
so as to be able to overlook the country as it was travelled : so also 
did the Americans, in choosing the high grounds of the Cordileras 
to build it upon- 

It would seem also, that in the very construction of their cities, 
towns, and palaces, as found scattered over many parts of South 
America, even along on the coasts of the Pacific, according to Hum- 
boldt and more recent!researches, they modelled them, in some 
sense, after the manner of the Romans; especially in the vattnes* 
of their capacity, or area which they occupied. 

However, it is clear, that as the American architecture did not 
partake of the refinement of taste in the finish of their buildings. 
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which characterise those of the Romana, that they, the former, are 
the elder of the two; and that the American nation* in the person* 
of their anceatora came from Africa, and about the country of the 
Mediterranean, in the very first age of their improvement, or de- 
parture from barbarism. From all this it cannot but be inferred, 
that the continent i» indebted to that part of the old world for that 
class of inhabitants, who introduced among the first nations of the 
continent, the arts as found in practice by Columbus, when he 
landed on its shores. 

With this view, we think there is light thrown on the curious 
subject of the Mexican tradition, with respect to the white and 
bearded men before spoken of in this volume ; who, as they aay, 
cossje among them from the rising sun, and became their legislator*. 
And a* the Row* ware • maritime people, and had become re- 
hued, long before the lavage* of the north of Europe, and made, 
according to Gibbon, prodigious voyages, they may have been the 
very people who colonised the island of Jea*o and Japan, who 
were a white and bearded race, from whom, in another part of this 
work, we have (apposed those Mexican legislators may have been 
derived, in either case, there is no difficulty, the origin is the 

We are Am in the belief that the Carthaginians, Phoenicians, 
Noma* and Greek nations of antiquity, have had more to do in the 
peopling of the wikia of America, aa well also as the Europeans, 
after their civilisation, than ia generally supposed. 

There was tvund among the notions of Mexico, another trait of 
character strongly resembling a Roman practice, and this was, that 
of aiugle combat with deadly instruments, called the fight of the 
Gladiator*. This among the Romans was carried to so shameful 
■u4 murdrroua • degree, that Commodua, one of their emperors, 
hilled, wiih hi* own hands, as a gladiator, seven hundred and thir- 
ty-five peiMam 

Ol i hi. emperor, Gibbon ays, that being elated with the prais.«s 
uf the multitude, which gradually extinguished the innate sense of 
thanw, CiMiiiuodtw resolved to exhibit before the eyes of the Ro- 
man pswpW, those exercise*, which till then be had decently coo- 
nu»d within the walls of his palace, and to the presence of bis fa- 
Vfgggfll 
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Oo the appointed <Uy, (he vinous motives of flattery, fear, and 
curiosity, attracted to the amphitheatre an inoumerablu multitude 
of spectators ; and some degree of applause was deservedly bestow- 
ed on the uncommon skill of the imperial performer. Whether he 
aimed at l)te bead or heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer- 
tain and mortal. With arrows whose point was shaped in the 
form of a crescent, Commodtti often intercepted the rapid career, 
and cut asunder the long and bony neck of the ostrich. 

A panther was let loose, and the archer waited till he had leap- 
ed upon a trembling malefactor. In the same instant the shaft 
Hew, the beast dropt dead, and the man remained unhurt- The 
dens of the amphitheatre disgorged at once a hundred lion* ; a hun- 
dred darts in succession, from the unerring hand of Commodus, laid 
them dead as they ran raging around the arena. Such it appears 
were the prowess and the sports of the ancient Itomans, whose 
counterpart, as it respects this peculiar trait, the fight of the gladia- 
tor, was found among the Mexican usages of North America. 
1 { Again, when the Romans first got fooling in the island of Britain, 
they erected, or laid the foundation of a town, which they named 
IVm/om, which soon took the title and rank of a city. This town, 
according to their peculiar manner, was at first circumscribed by • 
wall, including about an hundred acres, the traits of which still 
appear. 

These iquare inclosurcs arc found in America, as treated upon 
in our account of the Roman squares at 01 near Marietta ; strength- 
ening the belief that Roman colonies have, in former ages, settled 
in America. 



AMERICAN LANUUAGKS— WAHTANI OR MANOAN. 

The vocabularies of languages collected by I^cwis and Clarke, 
in their memorable journey to the Pacific Ocean, appear to have 
been lost and never published. It is said they were put into the 
hands of Dr. Benj. Barton, who made no use of them ; since his 
death they have disappeared, and cannot be traced any where. 

I WW I in I J*«ini*4nn k'l' \l r l^twnw ^Kwnruvt nKA w*« rtiw» yvf 
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with some words of the Mandans on the Upper Missouri, who he 
laid call themselves Whalani*, these added to a few scattered in 
Lewis' Travels, form the following 32 words. 



'Father 




Papa 


Dlaek 


Sahera 


Mother 




Nsyeh 


tied 




'Man 




Numakeh 


k'ni/t 


Msheh 


Woman 




Mikheb 


• ar_ 

yvo 


riicotb 


Water 




Minih 


Big 


Ahin ah 


God 




HupanUh 


LittU 


Hami 


Hill 




Naweh 


Fax 


Ohhaw 


Mage 




Ahnah 


Cat 


Poseop 


Altai 




Msscopi 


WUd Sheep 




Von 




Cobanleh 


Mocann 


Or up 


Cold 




Shinihush 


Wolf 


Shekeh 


While 




Shahs r 








1 


Mahanah 


e 


Kirn ah 




9 


Nupah 


7 


Kupah 




3 


Kameni 


8 


Tctoki 




4 


Topsh 


•9 


Macpch 




5 


Kehun 


10 


Pirokeh. 



The 4 words marked * have some analogy with the English, 
through remote courses v usual, equal to 12 per cent- of mutual 
affinity. 

This Isngnsge is totally new to the learned, it is found in none 
of the great philological works. It is stated by Lewis to differ 
widely f om the Minitsri, allies and neighbors of the Mandans, al- 
though a dialect of it ; both are referred to the great Pakhi family 
of the North, tlivmsclves a branch of the Skereh or Pants group 
of nation* and languages. But this surmise appears to me errone- 
ous, I can see but little analogy with the Psnis sod Re can dia- 
lects ; but instead, many similarities with the Yaneton and Konzas 
dialtcf* of the Missouri tribes. The Wahtasnns or Ahnshaways 
of Lewi», called Ayawahs by Shannon, are a branch of the Otoa 
and Ayoweha of lower Missouri, although settled near the Man- 
dant, and speaking an akin dialect. 

The word mini for water i» found in all the Missouri tribes. Id 
comparing the 10 Maudan numbers with the list of decimals in 50 
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N- A. dialect* io Tanner's Narrative, the greatest amount of analo- 
gies are found in the 

Konza 1. Meakche, 2 Nonpah, 3 Topah Analogy 30 per ct 
nearly the same in Omawah. 

Yaocton 1 Wanchah, 2 Nonpah 3 Yahmene, 4 Topah. Equal 
to 40 per ct the same in the Dakntah or Sioux. 

Miuitari 2 Nohopab, 3 Nahme, 4 Topah, S Chchoh, 6 Acahmc, 
7 Chappo. Equal to 60 per cent of analogy. 

While the Pani has only 10 p. cent of analogy by the tingle 
number 2 Patko The Muscogih so fa] to the S- E. bas even 
more or 20 per ct. in 1 Homai, 10 Pekole; but they are very 
remote. 

Mr. Catlin, who bas visited the Mandans this year, 1832, says 
they are properly railed Sipotka-nnknki meaning people of the 
pheaaant ! thus we have 3 names for this nation, this is not unusual, 
each nation having many nick-names in .V America. He says 
they are reduced to 1600 souls, and that the Miuitari speak a dia- 
lect of the Upaaroka or Crow Indians. 

C. 8. RAFINESQUE. 

Language* of Oregon — Chopunish and Chinuc. 

Mr. Shannon couflrmcd the fact that only 3 langungp* were met 
with in the Oregon mts and country. 1 The Shoahonia in the mts, 
2 Cbopunise from mts to the falls of the Oregon or Columbia R. 3 
Cbinuc from hence to the Pacific Ocean. But tbey are spoken in 
• multitude of dialects. 

The Shoshoni is pretty well known to be a branch of the Alie- 
tan or Western Skereh, spoken as f*r as Mexico. The other two 
are less known. Mr. S. could only fuinUh 12 words of Cliopun- 
iab, a frw more met with in Lewis and Cox enable mc to give 24 
words of it 



Sky 


Tetoh 


jFaramag 


Wayot 


Water 


Mi-kith 


tAW 


Nashne 


KtXT 


Iahkit 


4m 


Tunaahe 


Lund 


Kaimo 


\ Heady top 


Chop 


^Father 


Papa. 


Flat 


U uish 


Son 


wit 


Cat 


Pakebuk 


tSun 


Spokan 


Broken 


Mutult 
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Road 
Buffalo 



AliUli 
Coktla 

Mi 

1 Nox 

2 Lappit 

3 Mutat 



Star 



falM 



Tim. 
4 PiUpl 
'J Quia 
tlO Potemt 



It ia angular that this uncouth language his six analogic* f mil 
of 24 with the English, by primitive connection, equal to 25 per 
rent. It is therefore Asiatic like the Sara or old Saxoo- 

I am at a los* to refer it to any group of Ameriran language*, 1 
bad put it among the Wakanh or Nutka group in my table ; but it 
is widely separated from it. New to science a* well aa the next. 

Of the Chinuc 1 have collected 33 words from Cox, Lewis, 



and other 


sources. Cox rails 


it unutterable 


and says it larks 


V. R. 








Chief 


Tia, Taye 


t Whale 


Ecola 


Good 


C touch 


Money 


Haiqua 


\Cakt 


Par hero 


Btadi 


Comothuk 


\hlatul 


El* 


Doy 


Camux 


God* 


Etalapns* 


Deer 


Mulak, Lap 




F.tanenii 


Bear 


Host 


Men 


Tillikum 


Salmon 


Equannal 


Girt 


Pattarh 


Tobacco 


({uiyenult 


\t% a»e 


Maik 


Pipe 


Kulama 


There 


Kok 


Gun 


Sakqualal 


SU down 


Mittait 


Blanket 


Poclish<|Un 


I do not undtriland Wuke Comalox 




The decimal* I l.ave in two dialect*. 





Ect, IcLt 
Moxt, Makuat 
Clunr, Thlow D 
Uct, Lakut 
Quanim, quantltn 



6 Tuckum, Tackut 

7 Sinanixt, Sinbakust 

8 Stutkin, Stuktekan 
£> Quayel*, Quayust 

10 Taitlclum, Italilum. 



The 4 mark* t indicate 4 in 33 of analogy with the KnglUh, 
equal to 12 per cent. 

3 wort*, man, 9 and 10 have a alight analogy with the Cbopun- 
ish out of 9 in the two list*, which give* 33 per cent, of 
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North of (he Chinuc and Chopunish, arc found (he Wnkssh ami 
AtDah tribci and languages, the last has many dialects connected 
with the western Lcnilenap group and it appears that both the 
Chinuc and Chopunish have more analogies with them than with 
the Wakash : the word man is an instance and proof of it. 

In the Wakash the numbers have some slight affinities with 
those of the Onguys and Wiyaudots of the East, while in (he 
Chinuc and (he others, these decimals resemble (he Shawani and 
other Eastern Lcnilenap Dialects. Examples. 

Mutqnaii. 1 Nckot, 4 Kotwauskik, 5. Kotwauswa, 9. Shauuk- 
4 in 10 or 40 per cent, nilh Chinuc. 

Sku w am . I Nguti, 6. Ninlanwi, 6. Kukatswi, 19. Mstatswi, 
also 40 per cenl. 

MllUfm 1 Ugwito, £ Nimon 'M'gvvitu*, 10 Netcumit also 40 
per cent. 

I conclude therefore that the Chinuc (and perhaps the Chopun- 
ish also) is one of the I^napian language* of the West, one of the 
fragments of that vast ancient nation that has spread from the Pa- 
cific to the Atlantic Ocean in 200 Nations and tribes- The Ainus 
of Eastern Asia appear (o be their ancestor*. 

I s RAFINESQUE. 



THE GOLD HEGIONS IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

From the American Journal of Science and Arts, we have a 
highly interesting description of the gold districts in Georgia and 
North Carolina, extending west even into the state of Tennessee. 
In (his Journal, gold is (rea(ed upon as being extremely abundan(, 
and from (he situation of the veins, is far more eligible to the ope- 
rations of the miner, (han the gold mines of South Amerca ; these 
having, as is supposed, been greatly deranged in places, and buried 
deep by the operations of volcanoes ; while (bote in the states are 
still in their primitive state of formation. 

Gold is found connected with various formations of slate, with 
red clay, and in (lie bottoms of streams, mingled with (lie sand and 
gravel. I( is found with (he heavy gravelly earth of the moun- 
tain, bnl most of all, in the kind of rock called quart/, which is 
sko mingled with slate. In North Carolina, on Valley River, gold 
u found in abundance, connec(cd wi(b (be quartz rock, which also 
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abounds with chrrstsl, running in Teins io every direction, in tis- 
sues from the size of a straw to tbat of a man's ami. The qusrtj 
is io great masses very compact, and of a yellow golden hue, from 
the abundant presence of the metal. In tbe bottom of this river 
much deposited gold is found io strata. 

It would appear, from the evidence* yet remaining, tbat tbe an- 
cient inhabitants were not insensible to tbe existence of the golden 
mine* here, nor, of course, of its value ; for, " in the vicinity were 
found tbe remains of ancient wotks; many shafts have been sunk 
by them in pursuit of the ore, and judging from the masses thrown 
op, one of them penetrated s quartz rock Io a great depth, as about 
thirty feet still lies open to view. 

There is also s deep snd difficult cut across a very bold vein of 
this rock, in pursuit of metal, but it is now much filled up, having 
been used subsequently for an Iudian burying ground. At this 
place, says tbe Journal, nothing short of tbe steel pickaxe, could 
have left the traces on the stone which are found here. 

Not fsr from this plsce, hsve been found the remains of a small 
furnace, the walls of which hsd been formed of soap stone, so aa 
to endure the heat without being fractured. In the county of Ha- 
bersham, in North Carolina, waa btely dug out of the earth, at a 
place where the gold ore is found, a smsll vessel in the form of a 
skillet. It was fifteen feet under grouod, made of a compound of 
fin snd copper, with a trace of iron. The copper and tin io its com- 
position, are undoubtedly tbe evidence of its antiquity. See the 
plate at letter G, where an exact facsimile of this vessel is engraved 
taken from the Journal of Science and Arts, conducted by Profes- 
sor Silliman. 

Crucible* of earthen ware, and fsr better than those now in use, 
are frequently found by the miners who sre now working the mines 
of North Carolina, fly actual experiment they are found to en- 
dure the heat three times ss long ss the Hessian crucibles, which 
sre the best now in use. Bits of mschinery, such as is necessary 
in elevating tbe ore from the depths, as used by the sncient na- 
tion*, are also frequently found in the esrth where those mines 
exist, which clearly shows those ancients acquainted with the 
minerals. 

On the top of Veooa mountain, in the same region, still exist 
the remains of a stone wall, which exhibit tlte anglca of a fortifica- 
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tioD, and guard the only accessible points of ascent to ita aumroit. 
Timber in the Cherokee country, bearing marks of the axe, (not 
of atone,) have been taken up at the depth of ten feet below the 
surface. Indian tradition, aays Mr. Silliman, fives no account of 
these remains. This article, which was found in the gold mine in 
Habersham county, formed of copper and tin, ia in this respect, like 
the mining chiasel described by Humboldt, on |.age 185 of this 
work. The timber found ten feet beneath the surface, in Georgia 
and North Carolina, bearing the marka of having been cut down 
and cut in two with axes of metal, are to be referred to the opera- 
tions of the Europeans — the Danes, Welch, fcc, of wbom we have 
already spoken in se ven I parts of thia volume We consider them 
the same with the authors of the stone walls which we have men- 
tioned that were found in North Carolina., and also with the authors 
of the iron axea, found in a saltpetre cave, on the river Gasconade, 
far to the west, as mentioned in Beck's Gaxetteer ; arid also the 
same with the authors of the atone buildings, a foundation of one 
of which is represented on the plate. See Frontispiece. 

It would appear from all this, that these Europeans had made 
extensive settlements in various places, extending over an immense 
range of thia country, before tbey were cut off by the Indians ; as 
we cannot suppose any other enemy capable of so dreadful and ge- 
neral a slaughter. 

It is said that the ancient Phoenicians first discovered the art of 
manufacturing tools from the union of copper and tin, the aamc of 
which this skillet is found to be formed ; and that of the Phoeni- 
cians, the Greeks and Romans, learned the art, who it is likely 
communicated the same to the ancient Britons ; and from these, in 
process of time, the Danes, tke Welch, the Scotch, and the Norwe- 
gians, brought it with them to the wilds of America. Or if we re- 
ject this, we may refer the working of those minea of gold, not to 
the Malaya, Polynesian, and Australasian tribes ; bat rather to the 
more enlightened nations of Egypt, Phoenicia, Greece, Rome, Me- 
dia, Persia, Germany, all of whom, as we believe, have from time 
to time — from era to era — furnished emigrants to this country. 

In evidence, in part, of thia belief, we refer the reader to such' 
parts of this volume as attempt to make this appear, and especially 
to page 116 ; where an account of the Pioeuiciao characters, as 
having been discovered in America, is mentioned. But how the 
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